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PREFACE. 


On the conclusion of my ** Handbook ” I should like to say 
a few words, principally in reply to some friendly criftcfsms. 
The plentiful crop of works on British Birds, which springs up 
year by year and apparently flourishes, renders it almost an 
impossibility to write a book on the subject on altogether new 
lines, as the story of our native birds is being told by a 
hundred authors in a hundred different ways. Within the 
restricted limits allotted to me in the “Naturalist’s Library,” it 
was manifestly impossible to produce a monographic work, 
and therefore I chose the form of a ‘ Handbook,’ a method 
which possesses its advantages and disadvantages. Such a work 
cannot he exhaustive, and I have therefore only tried to male 
\t useful, and I offer a few remarks by way of an “ Apologia.” 

NomtntlaUtre . — The names adopted for the species have been 
much criticised. Much of this criticism has been prompted by 
pedantry, and a sort of hero>worship for the work of the 
ancients, more by a chtiddike ignorance of the principles of 
scientific nomenclature, and still more by a wilful and narrow- 
minded intolerance of anything that seems to be “new.” As a 
matter of fact, nothing in my system of nomenclature is “new,” 
and any one who says so does but display hts ignorance ol 
recent ornithological literature. It fa, however, encouraging 
to find that in the best known popular journals, and even in 
the best scientific publications of (his country, hilJe fault has 
been found with the method of my ** Handbook,” but ageneral 
onslaught has been made upon the nomenclature I have 
adopted. To the reviews in the scientific journals I ha\e 
scarcely any reply to make. The writers of the articles will be 
found adopting my nomenclature in the near future, and if 
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not, why not ? They will have to explain dearly their reasons 
for differing from me, and 1 have little fear as to their uUimate 
conversion 

To the ornithological students and to the critics on the 
staffs of the popular daily and monthly 30urnals who differ from 
me, I should like once more to explain my reasons for emplojfing 
the names I do 1 have not adopted the names given in the 
tenth edition of Ltnn'eus “Systema Naturas” {t7SS)i hut have 
preferred those of the twelfth edition (1766) Therein I follow 
the rviea of the British Msoeiauon A,mer\caa and German 
ornithologists start their nomenclature from 1758, because m this 
year Linmeus first promulgated a stnctly binomial nomenclature 
Good I But, after death, a man would surely n ish to be judged by 
his most recent work, not by his earlier publications Therefore, 

It seems to me moat reasonable to adopt the nomenclatate of 
the twelfth edition of the “Systema Naturs,’' as being the last 
edition published by Linnxus himself, and containing his 
latest notions In the eight years which elapsed since the 
publication of the tenth edition, Linnsus must have felt that 
his knowledge had gamed somewhat, otherwise he would not 
have altered any of his work in his twelfth edition Few critics 
have fallen foul of me on this score, and indeed the changes 
of nomenclature would be tnfiing, even if this adoption of the 
1758 edition became universal, needless as it seems to me 
The chief point of offence laid to my door is rather the 
employment of an identical genenc and specific name, and I 
find that all my explanations on the subject have failed to 
convince the ‘ man m the street ’ I should like to explain 
myself once moie, and 1 trust that the following examnle 
uno disce omnes) may suffice to illustrate the principles of 
nomenclature that I rhqin pion 

I take It that no one, whether adopting the tenth or the 
twelfth edition of Linnaeus’ "Systema,’ will object to the pnn- 



c pie that a Lmnean specific name oaght not to be altered, if 
the species to which it applies is beyond question 
Let us take a couple of familiar e^mples The Blackbird 
I call Merttla nierula (Linn ) It is the Turdus intrula of 
1 mnscus Many ornithologists do not admit that the Black- 
bird IS genencally distinct from the Thrush {Turdus viustnts), 
but for those who think otherwise, what is the generic name of 
the Blackbird to be? It is Merula of Leach, and therefore, if 
It IS considered necessary to keep Mtrula distinct from Turdus, 
the Blackbird must be called Mtrula mtrula (Linn ) Or to take 
the genus Ctndus The Black bellied Dipper is the Sturnus 
ci 7 tclus of Linn-eus No one in these days would suggest that 
the Dippers are Starlings, and everyone adopts Bechstein’s 
genus Cinelus for these birds The result is that the Black 
bellied Dipper must bear the name of Ctndus nndus (Lmn ) I 
see no sort of escape from this conclusion 
Then, again, there is often \ difficulty m fixing the tj^se of 
a Linn&n genus, because modern research has much enlarged 
the scope of out knowledge of buds since 1766 Thus the 
genus Turdus of Lmn-eus is the Family Turdida of our 
present Systems, and the genus Sfrtx of Lmnreus equals the 
Famil) Strigida or the Order Singes of the present day The 
type of a I innean genus can, therefore, be fixed only by 
“ elimination ” I will take the genus Sirtx as an example 
Twelve species of Stnx were known to Linnieus and 
described by him in 1766, divided into two sections — those 
w ith ear tufts, and those without 

a Genus Asio, Bnss 1760) 

Tjpe of Cuvier, 1817 i bubo 

* scandiaca = No 6 
3 asio Is also a like 
A otus (No s 

S scops. 


* TjTie of Stc/'s, Savigny, 1S09 
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b Inauricttlats (= Stax Linn ) 

Type of Stephens 1836 6 njctea 

Type of Symiiim Savigny 1809 7 aluco 

8 flammea. 

9 stndula = No 7 

^ ( 10 uluK 

Type of Sumia Dumenl 1806 < funerea 

Type of Glauetdium Boic 1826 12 passenna 

Hence we see that, by the gradual elimination of the Lmnean 
species, as one after another becomes fixed as the type 
of some genus or other, Sinx olus, Linn , remains the type of 
the genus Asto Briss., and Slnxflammea is the sole survivor of 
the genus Sinx as instituted by ijon-eus, and becomes its type 
Besides this, Savigny, when he split up the Owls in 1809, 
and made setcral new genera restricted the Bam Owl for his 
genus Sinx (ex Linn ) as he had every right to do, 

~~Io the accounts of the different plumages of 
our British Birds, I hive, in nearly every case, descnbed-actual 
specimens in the Bntuh Museum, and my descriptions through 
out the work have been mostly original Some of tny critics 
hav e complained that these descriptions are unnecessarily long, 
especially in the case of foreign bird> which have occurred but a 
few limes m Great Britain To that I would reply, that no one 
knows what is going to happen and these detailed descriptions 
may one day be found useful in determining foreign visitors 
to OUT shores , and secondly, by the many hundreds of earnest 
students, who may be unknown to fame, but who are neverthe 
less doing excellent work in many parts of the country, these 
descriptions are studied, as I have been informed by many of 
my correspondents I have tned to condense into this ' Hand 
book * only such descriptions of plumage as will be useful 
to students to whom the large works, m which such details 
appear, are often inaccessible In many instances I have 



copied the descnplions published bj me in m) volumes of the 
“Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum, when I found 
that I could not add anyjiew information on the subject, and 
I have been guided by the excellent volumes recently published 
by Mr Salvm, Count Salvador!, Mr Howard Saunders, and 
Mr Ogilvie Grant, while I am indebted to the writings of these 
gentlemen for important useful information, much of which has 
not been published in any previous popular work on British 
Birds 

Geographical Dntnbution and Habits — In the treatment of 
this branch of the subject, it is impossible to be original, and 
the student will find little in my “Handbook ’ which is not 
to be found m the fourth edition of “Yarrell,* m Seebohm’s 
‘ History of British Birds,” and other well known works, 
though I have endeavoured to give the latest knowledge on 
the subject of the geographical distribution of our birds 
My life work as an ofiicer of the British Museum has natu 
rally been that of a “cabinet’ naturalist, from necessity, not 
from choice , but for a museum official, I think I have seen 
more of the birds in the field than usually falls to the lot of a 
stay at home ornithologist Indeed, the reproach that is often 
hurled at museum officials, viz , that they are “ two pair back 
garret naturalists,” is entirely undeserved, for, according to my 
experience, they spend as much time m field work as any other 
professional men Anyone looking through the published cata 
iogue of a museum will generally find tint the collections have 
been enriched by the exertions of the naturalists in charge of 
them in no small degree Take the British Museum, for instance, 
which IS the institution at which the gibes of the opportunist 
field naturalists are generally hurled Vftcr Lord Walsingham, 
It will be found that the greater number of the groups of British 
birds, with their nests, have been obtained by Mr Ogilvie Grant 
and myself, exceptmg some cases of rate species coutxibvited 
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by Co\ond Irby, Captain Savite Rad, and Mr Theodore 
Walker The same may be said of tlie collection of bud skins , 
and no one would say that SaKm, Godman Hume, Seebohtn, 
Sclater, Shelley, or Howard Saunders were not field natural 
ists, because they were also “cabinet" naturalists and had 
written important works on ornithology 'Ihe same can be 
said of the ornithologists in foreign museums — of Buttikofer, 
the explorer of I iberia and Dutch Borneo , of Reichenow, the 
traveller in Aguapim and the Cameroons, of Meyer, the 
explorer of Celebes and New Guinea, of Hartert, the explorer 
of the Niger of Assam, Perak, and Sumatra, of Forbes, of 
Timor Laut and New Guinea fame , and dozens of others could 
be mentioned Of the American ornithologist'! I believe that 
there is not one in charge of a museum that has not won his 
sputa in the field The taunt of being “ cabinet ’ naturalist 
only falls harmless m these days, when levelled at such men 
and many others I could name 
My opDortunuies for field work may have not been many I 
have tned to make the most of them, and I feel that this is 
true, fot nearly every vacation that I have had m my hfe has 
been spent in the study of birds in their haunts. Nevertheless, 
there are dozens of British birds whose nests I have never 
taken and whose haunts I have never been able to visit My 
ow n small experiences have been recorded in the present work, 
but where I have not been fortunate enough to have personal 
acquaintance with a speacs, I have given the best account 
that I could hy my hands on at the time The space at my 
disposal has never been enough to go very deeply into the 
subject of the habits of the birds, and I have generally given 
a brief extract taken from some well known work, like that of 
Scebohm, or from some less known volumes like those of 
Nelson, niiot, Erehm, Saxby, &.c At the same time, I have 
to acknowledge the receipt of many interesting original notes 
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from friends like Air Robert Read, Mr E W DeAAinlon, 
Mr W R, Ogilvie Grant, Rfr \ Tre\ or Batt) e, Mr Abel 
Chapman, and other kind helpers, but I have taken most of 
raj quotations on the habits of birds from Seebohm’s well 
Imown historj I knew Seebohm intimatelj' for many years, 
and accompanied him to Heligoland, and other places on 
the contment of Europe, and I can testify to the keenness 
with which he laboured to try and collect facts for his 
“History of British Birda Of his ideas of ‘ Classification,’ 
and hovf bvs facts were obtavwed for the dewvotvstraUow of Kvs 
Systems, this is not the place to speak, though I should like 
to take this opportunity of repudiating the idea that m my 
Classification of birds published m 1891, I was a disciple 
ofSeebohms as Professor New ton (Diet B Intr p 103 note) 
has. lately suggested, for a considerable portion of my essay 
is devoted to the erposurc of what I consider to be errors on 
Seebohm s part I have not detected any plagiarism in the 
latter’s ^ History of Bntish Birds but on the contrary, from 
my knowledge of his method of work m the field and the 
ample diaries which he kept on those occasions I believe that 
his notes on the habits of birds are more original than those 
in any other English publications except perhaps, those of 
MacgitlivTaj and Booth 

I cannot conclude this preface without acknowledging with 
the utmost sincenly, the kind help and advice which I have 
received from my old friend Howard ‘maunders without 
whose assistance I should never have had the courage to 
undertake such a laborious and tedious occupation as the pre 
paration of ev en a small book like this Handbook has proved 
to be I can only hope that its utility may be found in some 
way to compensate for the labour mvolved m its preparation 
R BOAVDLER SHkRPE 


Chiswvtk March, vo 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 


THE GULLS. ORDER LARIFORMES. 

Tuf^e buds, at fust sight very different m appearance 

from the Plovers, are really allied to them 1 hey possess cha 
racters, external and mtetnil, winch indicate close affinitj , but 
thej are eisil) recognised b) the smicture of their feet, the 
Gulls being entirely v\cb footed, the Plovers not The eggs, 
honever, of some of the smaller Terns are almost mdistmguish 
able from some of the Plovers’ e^Si “'nd not only in the 
colour of the latter, but m the form of llie nest, there is so 
much similarity that it is impossible to deny the close 
relationship of Terns and Plovers T he latest, and at the 
same time the greatest, authoruy on the Larifonnez^ Jlr 
Howard Saunders, has given the following characters for the 
Order m the British Museum “Catalogue of Birds'* — The 
palate is “ schizognathous ” or split , the nasals schizorhinal 
In the wing the fifth secondary is wanting, and the number of 
cenical vertebre IS fifteen The young are hatched covered 
With down, and are able to run about m a few hours Instead 
of the four eggs which form the complement of those of the 
Charadruformes, the number laid by the Gulls and Terns 
seldom exceeds three The Gulls are absolutely cosmopolitan 
m range, and they are divided into two families, the Lartd^e, 
containing the Gulls and Terns, and the .Sfermniriiiftc, or Skuas 
The Skuas possess a bare wax like base to the bill, such as 
IS seen in Birds of Prey and Parrots, but the Lartda have no 
cere The breast bone in the Gu]k and Terns has two notches 
>5 c 
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on Its posterior margin, whereas in the Skuas there is only 
one the toes are more or less fully webbed but the claws are 
small and feeble •\hereas in the Sktas the latter are terribly 
curved md si arp 

The family Landa is d vided by Mr Howard Saunders into 
three sub families viz the Terns the Skimmers or 

Scissor bills {^Riytckopi e) and the Gulls Ihe 

Scissor b ils are eni rely trop cal and are found in South 
America Africa and India They are river Terns, with 
a most peculiar bill i bich is not only compressed like a knife 
blade but the lower mandible is produced far beyond the 
upper one These Scissor bills only frequent rivers, where 
they nest on the sand banks 

In the compilation of tl c following notes on the Landa 
I haie borrowed largely from the recent writings of Mr 
Saunders He has so completely made the subject bis own 
hating studied the group n mutely for the past thirty years 
that there seems to be little left for anyone to discover as 
far &s the description of the plumages go I have therefore 
adopted his conclusioos and have quoted many of his notes 
on the plumage and habits. 

THE GULCS AND TERNS FAMILY LARIDiC 

I have already alluded to the characters which distinguish 
the Lartdt from the Skuas, viz , the absence of a cere, the 
double notched sternum the fully webbed toes and the feeble 
claws The range of the family extends over the whole of the 
world 
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The Terns are nearly cosmopolitan in their distribution, as 
they are found in most of the seas of the Old and New Worlds, 
Many are marsh and river Terns, as will be seen in our 
enumeration of the British species 

THE DLACK TERNS. GENUS HYDUOCHELIDON. 

H)d>ochehdon^ Boie, Isis, 1822, p. 563. 

Tj’pe, H. nigra (Linn ). 

The Black Terns are only four in number, and three of these 
ha\e occurred within our limits, namely, the White-winged 
Black Tern, the Whiskered Tern, and the Black Tern, 'i he 
latter, H. mgra, is an Old World species of wide range, and is 
replaced in America by Jd. sunnatuensh, which is a darker 
bird with blacker feet, nesting in temperate North America, 
and extending to Central and South America in winter. 

1 THE BI.ACK TERN. HVDROCHELIDON MCR4. 

SUrnotnigraflATin. Syst. Nat. i. p. 227 (1766); Seebohm, Hist. 
Brit. B. in. p. 254 (x88s). 

JT^drochtUdon mgra, MaegtU Brit. B v.p 658 (1852); Dresser, 
B. Eur, viu p 327, pi 592 (1876); B 0. U. List Brit. B. 
p 185 (1883)*, Saunders, cd. Yanell’s Brit. B hi p 516 
(1884); id. Man Brit, B. p 617 (1889); Lilford, Col 
Fig. Brit. B. part xxx>iu (1894}; Saunders, Cat. B Bm. 
Mus.xxv. p 17(1896) 

{Phu XCIl\\ 

NeatUnff. — Faun colour above, with black markings arranged 
in pairs on the back and sides of the rump, with a single patch 
on the mantle ; the head with a line of black above each eje, 
and a triple line on the nape; sides of face \ihiie;‘thc under 
surface of body clove brown, becoming darker brown on the 
throat and sides of body. 

YouBj In Tint Pitunagre. — Differs from the winter plumage 
of the adult in having all the feathers of the back and wings 
tipped with brown, this colour obscuring the whole of the 

B 2 
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mantle the head and najc blackish the foKhcad whiter 
round the hind neck a 1 road collar of white sides of face and 
under surface of body pure white excepting for a patch of 
ash) bro \n on eacl s de of the upper breast 

Adult Male — General colour abore slate (,rcy a lilllc paler on 
the wng<overts the snail coxerts round the carnal bend of 
the wing be ng \ I ite ll e bastard wing primary coxerls and 
quills dark slaty brown externally frosted with light ashy grey 
and paler grey on the inner a cb the shafts of the primaries 
white the uj per tail coverts and tal feathers sightly paler 
slate colour and tncl n ng to pearly grey crown of head black, 
overspread ng the hmd neck towards the mantle, the under 
surface of the body leaden black deepening on the throat and 
chest th ghs sides of lower flanks under tail coxerts as well 
astheui der wing<oxer{s white the lower greater coverts pale 
peaily grey 1 ke the quill lining , axiDanes leaden grey bill 
black , feet reddish brown Total length o 5 inches , culmen, 
1 25 , wing 84, tail 2 1$ tarsus oC, middle toe and claw, 
085 

Adult Femait —Similar to the male but slightly paler in 
colour Total length 9 6 inches, wing 81 ‘ 

Adult In Winter Plumage — Distinguished by the white under 
surface from the summer plumage the forehead being wliite, 
and the h nder crown and centre of the nape black the feathers 
having hoary wh te marg ns sides of face s des of neck and 
a collar round the hind neck white, like the under surface of 
the bod) 

ciiaracters — The adult Black Tern is easily recognised from 
the other British species of H}drocI tbdon in summer plumage, 
ly Its pale grey under wng coverts these being black m 
H lacoptcra and white in IT hybrids The grey upper 
ta 1 coverts and tail d stingu sh it from IT leuco/lera which is 
black underneath not dark leaden grey as If mgra is From 
H Jybrtda it may be distinguished by its black bill and black 
s des of the face 

In winter plumage the three species are more difScuU to 
d scrim nate but If mgra and H hybrids have the tail grey 
and the rump also grey 1 ke the back H mgra is a smaller 
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bird than H h^driJa with a more slender bill, and the webs of 
the feet are not so much incised 

Eaage in Great Britain. — The BUck Tern is no longer known 
as a breeding species in England, but in formertimes it used to 
nest m the marshes of the east coast But for the draining of 
the fen lands the species might jet be found nestirg and I 
have mjself seen birds m full breeding plumage, passing north 
along the shores of the Kentish coast in Ma} According lo 
Mr Howard Saunders, the last recorded eggs were taken in 
Norfolk in 1S5S, tViougb early m the century the nests of the 
“Blue Darr as the bird was called, might have been found in 
hundreds on the alder swamps In the autumn the birds 
return southwards, and during the gales which then frequently 
prevail, they are driven inland along the nvers, so that I have 
more than once been fishing on the Thames at Cookham, tn 
September, with several of these pretty buds flying round me, 
during the prevalence of a strong easterly gale The species 
occurs much more rarely on the west coast of England than 
upon the east and is found only as a straggler m the northern 
parts of the British Island, and as a rare autumn visitor to 
Ireland 

Range outside tbe BriUsn Islands. — The Black Tern breeds in 
suitable localities throughout Europe south of 6o*N laL, andas 
far eastwards asIVestern Turkestan It winters in Africa, reaching 
to Loongo on the west coast and the shores of Abjssima on the 
east 

Habits— hen seen in spring, proceeding northward, the 
Bla\.k letn follows the usual habits of the familj, flyirgat a little 
distance from the shore, just out of gun shot, and dipping at 
intervals into the sea to capture some small prej and then 
beating its way onward Under such circumstances I have 
seen it both in spring and autumn on the coasts of England, 
but m Its usual haunts on the Continent it is an inland species, 
and I saw it m the Hanzag marshes m Hungary m May, 
where it was nesting 1\ hen disturbed the birds flj up, uttering 
a harsh note like the sjllable cnck’ , but they have another 
note more drawn out, which Mr Seebohm very well e.xpresses by 
< The food of the Black T«w consists of small fishes, 
but It also feed on leeches, worms and even on insects, for it 
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has been known to capture dragonflies on the wing and, 
accord ng to Mr Hovard Saunders it has been seen by Mr 
r S Mitchell to s oop down on the field crickets (ylih'tn 
cm iptsiris) during their momentary appearance at the entrances 
of their burrows 

Uest — The Black Tern docs not begin to nest before the 
end of May and it then br«.“ds in colonics in the marshes or 
by si allow pools The nest is a substantial structure of 
decaying plants and weeds on heaps of wrack which rise and 
fall with the water or on the firmer hummocks of the bog 
Effgs. — ^Three in number only Ground colour varying from 
deep clay colour or pale chocolate to greenish grey and stone- 
colour or buff the markings generally consisting of black 
blotches which are mostly confluent Sometimes the markings 
are smaller and take the form of scattered dots or scnbbhngs 
The underly ing spots ate grey and arc not v ery distinct In the 
Seebohm collection in the British Museum there are some 
specimens in which the spots and blotches are perceitilly 
rufous though generally they range from a dark chocolate 
brown to absolute black A\is rj 145 inch? diam, 09 
105 

If THE WHISKERED TERN HVDROCHELIDON tltCRIDA 

Sterna hyhttda Pallas Zoogr Rosso Asiat 11 p 3^8 (iSii), 
Seebohm Hist Bnt D in p 260 (r8S5) 

Hyirochelidon kucoparet i (Natt ) , Macgill Brit B v p 663 
(1852) 

Hydrochehdon hybnda Dresser B Eur vii p 315 pis, 588 
589(1887) B O U List Bnt B p 184 (1883), Saun 
ders ed Yarrell s Bnt Bmp 527(1884), id Man Bnt 
B p 621 (1889) Lilford Cok big Bnt R part xxyiii 
(1894) , Saunders Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 10 (1896) 

Adult Male — General colour above light slaty grey lower 
back rump upper tml coverts and tail of the same colour as 
the rest of the back the outermost tail feather being white 
along the outer web wing coverts like the back , quills dusky, 
frosted with pearly grey on the outer webs , the shafts of the 
primaries white the outer ones with the greater part of the 
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inner w ebs ilso i\hite , crown of head and mpe black , under 
surface of body slaty grev, deepening into blackish towards 
the abdomen and paling into white towards the chin , sides of 
face from the bast, of the bill to the sides of the neck white, 
forming a band which contrasts strongly with the black head 
and grej cheeks, under tail coverts, under wingcoierts, and 
axillanes, pure white or with a slight tinge of grey on the latter, 
“bill blood red, feet vermilion, drying to orange colour’ 
{Siiundgrs) Total length, 105 inches, culroeii, 13, wing, 
9 3 1 t“*lj 3 45 > tarsus, o 9 

AdTiit Female — Similar to the male, but somewhat paler in 
colour Total length, 9 7 inches , wing, 8 9 

Adult In t^ter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage in 
being white underneath, and 10 having a white collar round the 
hind neck, crown of head white, mottled and spotted with 
bhek on the hinder crown and nape, and the upper surface 
paler grey 

Yeans —Difiets ffotn the winter plumage of the adult m 
havingvthe hinder part of the head blacker, and tin, upper 
surface of the body mottled with large or small black spots 
which are varied with sandy buff spots or bars 

Kesuing — Sand) buff, inclining to golden buff on the fore- 
head and mantle , the upper surface prettily striped or spotted 
with regular lines of black, the throat sooty black, rest of 
under parts white, the sides of the body bemg sandy buff 

coaraclerB. — The adult bird is easily distinguished from 
J/ kucoptera by the grey upper and under tail coverts, and 
from H Hi?ro by the red biU and white chin and sides of face, 
as well as by the white under wing coverts. In winter plumage 
the species may be distinguished from the adult of H Uucopkra 
by Its grey tail, and from the young of the latter species, which 
has a grey tail, by the absence of white on the rump which is 
to be found in the young of the l\’hite winged Black fern In 
winter plumage H lt)bnda has a grey rump, like the back, and 
It thus resembles the winter dress of H nigra, but it is a 
laigcr bird than the latter, has a stouter bill, and has the webs 
iVie tect muc’n incised 
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Raage In Groat Britain — ^The Whiskered fern is an acci 
dental visitor to the British Islands and the occurrences of 
the specie' are only some half dozen at numb“r, specimens 
having been obtained m Cornwall Detonsh re, Dorsetshire, 
Norfolk and Yorkshire while Ireland has one record from 
the Rivei I iffey One of these birds was obtained in Mav, 
another on Hickhng Broad in June, and the remainder m 
autumn 


Rangw Outside the Britisli lalanda — Th s is a sp“Cies of 
So ithern Europe, rarely reaching Northern Germany and the 
British Islands but it extends eastwards at about the same 
latitude to China, and visits Afrtca India (breeding jn both 
these countries) and the Malayan Archipelago, as far as 
Austral a m winter It apparentlywanders to the eastern coasts 
of America occasionally, as the British Museum possesses a 
specimen procured by Sir B, Schomburgk m Barbados 


Hablta— Like the preceding species this is a Marsh Tern, 
and in habits it re«embles // m^ra, the food being the same 
m both species It nests in colonies 
Hast — This is generally a mass of weeds, and is often found 
floating on the surface of the water In Southern Spam 
where large colonies of the Whiskered Tern are met with, 
Major Willoughby \ erner visited a biceding colony of these 
birds at La Janda on the 7th of Maj 1875 and found 
seieral hundred nests floating on the top of the water, they 
were simple platforms of reids and rushes, and were kept from 
drifting to some extent b) the joung rushes growing up m the 
water Only two nests contained a single egg Fne dajs 
later over thirty nests contained eggs. In the interval between 
^ f ^ 'vind bad arisen and had blown away many 
o the Terns nests along the water, till they were packed in a 
dense mass on the lee side of the Laguna • 


number Prevailing ground colour green 
^'“y'^lour the markings of the eggs 
mie, “> tlinse of the allied Tems, but 

itered and distinct while in some examples the 


• J'lcf Ora Sltai s Cibraliar and eO , p 293 
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spotting and scribbling is \cr) minute, and the underl}ing 
gre> spots are more distinct than in eggs of U UucoJiUra 
Axis, I 4-1 7 inch , diam , i i-i 2 


HI THE \yHITE\MNCED LLACK. TERN IlYDROCHniDON 
LEUCOPTtRA 

'ilerna ’eiico/itera, M'‘isner &. Schinr, Vog Schneiz, p 264 
(1815), Seebohm, Hist Um B 111 p 257 (1885) 
H^drochtlidon feucopiera, Macgill Bril B > p 661 (1852), 
Dresser, B Eur \ut p 321, p's 50o> 59^ (*875), 
B O U List Brit B p 185 (18S3) , Saunders, cd 
Yarrells Bril B in p 552 (1884), id Man Brit B 
p 619 (iSSg) , Lilford Col Fig Brit B part x\ix 
(1894), Saunders, Cat B Brit Mus xxv p 6 (i89&) 

[Ihle ten 

AtaltKai* — General colour aboae dark slate colour, head 
and nock black, this colour o\erspreadmg the mantle, loner 
back, rump, upper tail coverts, and tail pure white, lesser 
coverts round the bend of the wing white, the rest of the 
wing coverts pearly grey, the mnermosl greater coverts niher 
darker and more s'aty grey, bastard wing primarj coverts, and 
quiUs dusk}, externally fiosted with icarl)gre}, the inner 
primaries being almost entirely of this colour, the innermost 
secondaries darker slate-grey, entire under surface of bod}, 
from the chin to the vent, black, including the under wing 
coverts and axillaries , vent, under tail-coverts, and edge of 
wing pure white, “billhvidred, feet orangered {If Smnders) 
Total length, go mchca, culmen, 095, wing, 80, tail, 27, 
tarsus, o 7 

Adult Female — Similar to the male in colour Total length, 

8 7 inches , wing, S 3 

Adult in Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage 
in being pearly grc} above and white below, a collar round the 
hind neck and forehead also white , fore part of crown mottled 
with black, which is much more apf«rect on the nape, and 
forms a spot on the ear coverts. 
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YoTuis to the winter plumage of the adult, hut 

browner by reason ol the brown tips to all the feathers of the 
upper surface a black patch on the hinder crown and nape as 
well as a black spot on the earco%erts, the latter much 
more distinct 

Cliaracter*. — In summer plumage the present species is easily 
chstmgu shed from its British allies by its white upper tail 
coverts and tail its black under surface and under wing coverts 
and by the white wmg-coverts along the carpal bend of the 
wing In winter plumage the adult bird is still known b> its 
white tail, hut young birds have grey tails like the winter plum 
age of the other species of Ji)(iroc/ielidon In a properly 
prepared skin however there is always some white on the 
rump between the grey of the back and the grey of 

the tail m H Ituco^ttra 

Range la Great Biliaia. — The \\hitc winged Black Tern has 
occurred many times on our southern and eastern coasts in 
summer, and Mr Howard Saunders stales that he knows of 
only two occurrences of the bird in autumn, one having been 
killed near Ilfracombe m North Devonshire m Nbv ember, 
while another was shot m Dublin Bay m October, 1841 Two 
others have been shot m Ireland m spring 

Basse outside the British Islands— The present species ncsts in 
the marshes of Central and Southern Europe and throughout 
temperate Asia to China, wintering all over Africa, certain parts 
of India and Ceylon and throughout the Malayan Archipel*^© 
to Australia and New 2 ^ 1 and It occasionally wanders to 
America, where it has been recorded from \\ isconsin and from 
Barbados 

ttabita. — These appear to be very similar to those of the 
Black Tern, in company withwhidi it nests in Central Europe, 
but m Southern Russia Mr Howard Saunders says that large 
and distinct colonies art formed The flight is said by the 
same observer to be more npid and its note to be harsher than 
that of ff nt^ra, but its food is similar to that of the last- 
named species 

Nmu— S imilar to that of the Blade Tern 
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— Three m number Groundcolour' deep da) or 
stone buff r\ith an j)li\e shade, spotted mih chocolate brown, 
deepening to blachish and forming irregular blotches on 
different parts of the e"g as much m the middle as towards 
the end of the latter 'Iheunderljing marks of gre) are not 
tery evident Axis, r 35 i 45 , diam , o 95-1 05 

THE GULL BILLED TERNS GENUS GELOCIICLIDON 
Brehm, Vog Deutschl p 774(1831) 

' ■T>pe, C Hnghfn (Mont) 

In this genus the outer tail feathers are very pointed, and 
exceed the others m length The bill is \er> stout and obtuse , 
the tarsus is longer than m most of the Terns, and exceeds 
the middle toe and claw m length, the tail is short, being 
less than half the length of the wing 

The single species, G a»g/tea, is found in the temperate and 
warm portions of the Atlantic Ocean on both sides, also in the 
Indian Ocean and Australian seas, but it is not known from 
the Pacific side of America 

t TUr. CtJLL CtBLED TERN CtLOCBELlEOS ASOUC\ 

S/<rna a/ii^Iua, Mont Om Diet Suppl (1813), Dresser, B’ 
Eur Mil p 29s, pi 585 (1877), B O U List Bnt B 
p 182(1883), Saunders, ed YarrellsBrit B m p i^i 
{1SS4) , Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 263 (1885) , 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 623 (18S9) , Lilford, Col Tig 
Brit B part xxlx (1894) 

GdoehdiJQn an^lua, Macgill Bnt B v p 666 (1S52), 
Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 25 (1896) 

{Plate \Cl/) 

Adult Male — General colour above pearlj grey, including the 
Minas and tad, the outer feather* of the latter inclining to 
greyish white on the outer webs, quills darker ashy grey, 
frosted with yearly grey externally, the primaries wuh white 
shafts and a great deal of white along the inner web, 
secondaries narrowly edged with white at the tips, head and 
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iiajw gloss) bluJ., ronunucil inlo i ruchal crest and extending 
across the upper part of the lores to the base of the nostrils f 
lower part of the lores sides of fare and tnurc under surface 
of bod) white, including theunkr wing cos erts and axillanes, 
“ bill black, occasionall) reddish at the Insc of the lower 
mandible tarsi and toes black with a reddish tinge , ins hazel 
brown {// Siunifers) Total length, 14 s tnc’ics , exposed 

pirtofculmcn 16 wing 125 tail, 5 o , tarsus i 5 

Adult Female —Similar to the male, bn* somewhat smaller and 
the bill not quite so robust Total length, 14 0 inches , wing, 
t2 o 

Adult la winter PiuBujre—DiiTers from the summer plumage 
m being slightly pater, the wings more frosted with hctar> grcy» 
and the \thite on the outer tail feathers more distintt than in 
summer, crown of head white, the hinder crown narrowly 
streaked with black and mottled with black on the nape, m 
front of the eye a black spot 

Youaj — Similar to the winter plumage of the adult, but the 
streaks on the head greyish brown and not so distinct, the 
whole of the grey colour of the upper surface obscured bj asli> 
brown or brownish buff, the feathers being mottled with a 
sub terminal bar of darker brown 

Nestling'— Stone bu/T, with black streaks and spots along the 
back and on the head and sides of the crown , under surface 
of body dull white 

Chaiactera — Ihese are given under the heading of the 
genus 

Range in Great Britain. — The Gull billed Tein is onl) an 
accidental visitor to Fngland, having occurred several times m 
spring and summer, principally in Norfolk, but also at different 
places on the south coast, the most northerly occurrences 
having taken place near Blackpool in Lancashire, and near 
1 ceds in Yorkshire One speamen has been recorded 
from Belfast Lough 10 Ireland, but having been submitted 
to Mr Saunders, he found it to be an Arctic Tern 1 

Range ontside tte Bntisli Manda— In the Old World the Gull 



billed Tern nests with greater or less frequency throughout the 
Jlediterraneari region and occurs accidentally in more northern 
localities, though it breeds regularly on the western coast of 
Denmark and the island of Sylt Its range extends through 
temperate Asia to Southern China, whence it is found through 
the Malayan Archipelago to Australia, breeding in the latter 
continent In North America it occurs on the eastern side 
from New Jersey southwards, reaching to the Argentine 
Republic, but not occuring on the Pacific side except on the 
coast of Guatemala 

BaMts — ^1 he food of this species consists of small fish, frogs, 
and Crustacea, and it also feeds on grasshoppers, locusts, and 
beetles, besides other flying insects. During the breeding 
season Sir Saunders says that the note is like the syllables 
che a/i^ but at other tunes the bird utters a laughing a/ afaf 
like a Gull 

Ke»i,— Seebohm visited a colony of Gull billed Terns on 
an island in a bgoou olT the coast of Asia Minor The nests 
were either a natural depression in the sand, or consisted of a 
slight hollow made by the birds themselves, with a few bits of 
seaweed or dead grass as an apology for a nest 
zgCT — Generally two, sometimes three m number, and inter 
mediate in character between the eggs of Gulls and Terns 
The general colour is a pale stone buff, occasion'll!) with an 
olive greenish tinge, the spots never very large and distributed 
over the egg in tolerably equal profusion and seldom forming 
blotches of any size The underlying markings are as large 
and almost as much in evidence as the dark overlying ones, 
sometimes being even more distinct than the latter Axis, 
I 8-a 5 inches, diam , i 35-1 55 

THE GI\NT TERNS GENUS HYDROPROGNE 
Ilydroprognty Kaup, Naturl Syst p 91 (1829) 

Type, II (aspta (Pall ) 

This genus is represented by a single species, of nearly 
co'smopohtan range It is dwtmguished by i s hrge size and 
blood red bill The outer tail feathers are pointed, and exceed 
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the Olliers in length The tarsus is short being less tfnn the 
middle toe ind chw in length and the tail is icrj short, being 
less than one third of the length of the wing 

1 THE CASPIAN TERN IlVDROrkOCSE C\Sri\ 

Sierfia taspw Pill Nov Comm Pt-trop xiv i p 5S’ tab xxn 
fig 2(1770) Dresser B Eur vm p 289 pi 584 (1877), 
B O U List Brit B p 182(1883) Saunders, cd \arieUs 
Brit B III p 536 (1884) Scebohm Hist Brit B lu 
p 268(1885) Saunders Man Brit B p 6’5 (i88p), 
Lilford Col Fig Brit B partxxsiii {1894) 

Sxloeheltdon <aspta Mi^ill Bnt D v p 626(185-) 
Hydrofiro^ne caspta, Saunders, Cal B Bnt Mus xxv p 32 

(1896) 

AiiOt Male —General colour abose pearly grej, the rump and 
upper tail coverts hhe the bnclc and hardly any paler in tmt , 
wing coverts liLe the back, the bastard wing and primary 
coserts rather paler grey and more frosted m appearance, 
primaresgrey with white shafts the greater part of the webs 
frosted the inner web blackish along the inner margin, this 
blackish shade increasing in extent towards the outermost 
primaries and occupying the entire inner web of the first one , 
secondaries like the bad with the inner vehs sliglitly more 
dusky grey , tail pearly grey, with white shafts to the feathers, 
the outermost pointed and only slightly exceeding the others 
in length crown of head and nape glossy black the crest not 
elongated, this black extending below the ejes m a straight 
1 ne from the base of the upper mandible across the lores 
remainder of the lores sides of face ear-coierts, and a spot 
under the eyes wh te, like the entire under surface of the body, 
axillaries and under wing crests nliite the inner face of the 
pnmanes distinctly blackish , ‘ bill vermilion red sometimes 
horn-coloured at tip tarsi and toes black ' (^Saunders) Total 
length 19 inches , culmen, 2 65 , wing 16 5 , tail, 5 s , tarsus, 

Adult Female — Not to be disbnguished from the male m 
colour but \ ith a weaker ind less brilliantly coloured bill 
Total length 19 inches , culmer 25 wmg 166, tail, 62, 
tarsus, T 65 
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Adult to Winter Plumage. — Similar to the summer plumage, 
but distinguished by the colour of the crown, which, instead of 
bemguholij black, isuhite, with broad central streaks of black, 
the sides of the face being similarly marked 

Immature Birds. — Resemble the winter plumage of the adults 
as regards the crown of the head, but the black round the eje 
and abote the ear coterts is uniform The back is pearly grey 
in contrast to the lower back, rump, and upper tail-co\ erts, 
which are whiter On the wings, tail, and upper surface of the 
body, 111 places are blacker bars or arrow head markings, 
indicating immalurily 

Nestling (one day did) — Above, paSe buff, mconspicuousiy 
mottled with dull brown , under parts dull white Older nestlings 
show a grejer tint above (Saunders) 

Characters — The Caspian Tern is distinguished bj its large 
■size and stout red bill Other characters are gi\en under the 
heading of the genus 

Range in Great Britain.*~Nme specimens of the Caspian lern 
have been recorded from Norfolk and others have been seen 
off the eastern and southern coasts of England from Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire and Dorset Mr E Bidwell informed Mr 
Howard Saunders that he had seen an individual of this species 
off the Fame Islands on the 6th of June, 1880 It has not >et 
been recorded fiom Scotland or Irebnd, and the number of 
specimens noted in the United Kingdom is under twenty 
Range Outside theBntlsh Islands — The present species is found 
throughout the hlediterranean countries, and it" breeding range 
in Europe extends to about 60® N lat , as it nests on the 
islands of Sylt and other localities in the Baltic. Mr How ard 
Saunders believes that it may also breed, or recently bred on 
the Dutch coasL It breeds in many parts of Asia but does not 
reach to Japan, and it also inhabits Australia and New 
Zealand To many countries bordenng the Indian Ocean the 
Caspian Tern is only a winter visitor, as it is to Africa, but it 
nests along the shores of the lersian Gulf and in Ceylon 
In North America it occurs on both cotmts from a little beyond 
the Arctic Circle to Florida on the Atlantic side and to Cali 
forma on the west 
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Hatits — Ihis species, says Mr Saunders, “is nearly as 
partial to brackish Jakes as to the sea shore, and when 
searching for food it has a characteristic habit of keeping its 
bill pointed downwards almost at a n^ht angle to its body” 
As miglit he expected from such a power/ul bird, its nature is 
bold, and it makes a vigorous outcry when its nest is attacked, 
some of the birds swooping down withm a few jards of the 
intruder s head, while the rest of the colony fly round in the 
air above and add their cries to the general expostulation 
Mr H Parker thus desenbes his experience of the nesting of 
the Caspian Tern m Ceylon — 

“The birds at first circled round for a short time, and 
afterwards joined a large parly of other Terns at a small neigh 
bouring bank, from which some of them made irequent sallies, 
flying over my head a few times and then returning Iheit 
cry was a hoarse croak or a scream 

‘ Ijiter in the day I found a pair evidently breeding at 
another bank beyond that at which my expedition ended, but 
I could not spare time to visit it They came out boldly to 
attack my men, and made very determined swoops, often 
coming within three feet of my head They then rose verti 
cally above me for fifty or sixty feet, and after flying back 
tow irds the nests returned to renew the assaults Ihe more 
timid of the birds, which I presume was the female, occasion 
ally settled on the nest for a short time, while the male was 
engaged in bullying me As I told him at the time, it was 
nothing else, for I had not attempted to molest him, and the 
nest was certainly quite half a mile away " 

The food of the Caspian Tern seems to consist almost 
entirely of fish, but it is said to rob other birds’ nests of their 
eggs, and to devour young birds as well 
Kett — A slight depression in the sand, occasionally lined 
wiih pieces of shell or a few bents 
Effc*. — Two or three m number, laid in May or June There 
IS considerable similarity in the eg^ of the Caspian Tern to 
those of the Gull billed Tern, though they are, of course, much 
larger The general colour is greyish or stone-buff, sometimes 
aj I reaching bufiy white, and the markings consist of scattered 
sjwts, seldom confluent, of cbocobic brown or oi'en Wadcfsb, 
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while occasionally they are palcolivebrown The underlying 
spots are purplish grey, and are ahrajs distinct Axis, 3 3-2 6 
inches, diam i 85 

THC TKUE TERNS GENUS STCPNA 
Sterna, Lmn Syst Nat 1 p 327 (1766) 

'l\pe, probably S fiuviatilts (Naum) 

Like the preceding genera, the Terns have the outermost 
tail fcithers much longer than the reat, and pointed 1 hey 
differ from Gelothehdon m having a short tarsus, which measures 
less than the middle toe and claw, and in the case of the genus 
Sterna never exceeds the latter The tail, according to Mr 
Howard Saunders, is at least half, and generally more than 
half, the length of the wing fheTrueTerns are also remarkable 
for their compressed and slender bill 
They are vvorldwide in their distribution, and are almost 
exclusively maritime m their haunts 
Intermediate between the Caspian Terns and the genus 
SUrna is the Indian genus Scena, which has a single river 
haunting species Seena seena (Sykes), remarkable for its stout 
bill, which has the genys very short, and its long tad, which is 
more than three-fourths the length of the wing 

I niD COMMON TERN STERNA TLUVIATILIS 

Sterna yZ/zt/iT/z/w, Naum Isis 1819, pp 1847, 1848, iiresser, 
B Eut Mil p ”63, pi 580(1872), B O U List Brit B 
p 180 (1S83), Saunders ed Yarrells Bnt B 111 p 549 
(1884), id Man Bnt B p 631 (1889), Liiford, Col 
Pig Bnt B part XX (1891), Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus 
x\v p 54 (1896) 

Sterna hxrwida. Lath , Mac^ill Bnt B v p 638 (1S52), 
Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 280 (18S5) 

Adult Males. — General colour about pearl grey, including the 
wing coverts and scapulars, the latter white at the ends , rump 
and upper tail coverts white, primary coverts pearl grey, with 
the inner webs more dusky, pnmanes dark grey externally, 
ttitli white shaft*, accompanied by a blacker border along its 
IS c 
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inner aspect, conspicuous on the inner i eb to ti e lip 
of ivhich It extends becomes there frosted with grey, and 
ascends along the margin of the inner web for some liUle 
distance the first primary bhckish along the whole of tie 
outer web secondaries grey with d isky shaft lines, white along 
the inner webs and at the ups of the innermost quills , central 
tail fvathcrs white the rest white with a grey shade on the 
outer web increasing towards the outer ones, the external long 
feathers ha\ing a dusky blackish outer web, crown of head 
and nape black this being drawn through the upper half of the 
lores and along the sides of the crown above the car coverts , 
sides of face from the lower portion of the lores and reaching 
to the eje and over the car coverts, checks and throat pure 
white , remamdet of the under surface of the body, from the 
fore neck downwards delicate lavender grey , unlcr tail'Coverts, 
under wing covens and axilhnes pure white, ‘ bll coral red, 
the extreme up horn colour feet coral red , ins dark brown 
lota! length, 15 niches, culmcn 155, ning, loS, tail, a 7 
outer tail Tvaihcrs 7 7 , tarsus, o 85 

Adnit r«male —Similar m colour to the male Total length, 
»2 ^ inches, cutnicn, I 35 wing 107 tail 57 tarsus 07 
Adult In winter piumags — Difler> from the summer plumage 
m wanting the blatk cap, the head being black behind but 
with the forthcad and crown streaked and mottled with white , 
ihi. under surface of the body 1$ paler and shows less grey , the 
bill and fect much duller in colour 

Isuaitar# Birds In Tint WtnUr — Kcscnible the winter j lumagg 
of iht iiluhs I ul arc dmmguislied by the forehead being w kite 
and by a dark grey band along the marginal upper wing coverts 
1 lie under 'urfacc of the body is cntirtly white 
KesiUnff— Prownish bulf or stone buJT streaked and sjioUcd 
wiih black, without any very distinct jiallcrn, the head lighter 
than the back and more nimutcly sjKittcd , c Ige of wing and 
under 1 arts whitt, browner on the I illy and vent, lores, sidts 
efface, and throat brown As the nestling grows in sue the 
I ick jxaitcrn on the upper parts becomes more distinct, and 
the throat fades to a light brown colour 

A'^ier the downy s age the feathers cf the uj p^r surface are 
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all mottled with sand> buff tips, before which is a distinct bar 
of blackish 

Range in Great Britain. — I cannot do better than quote the 
remarks of Mr Saunders as to the distnbution of the present 
species in the British Isles He tintes — “Broadly speaking 
I beheae that the Common Tern is the predominant species 
along the shores of the Channel, and on the west side of 
Great Britain as far north as the IJe of Skje, a\hile on the 
east it is found from Kent to the Moraj Tirtb, and was the 
only species that I ob'erved near Nairn during August 1885 
Continuing northwards we find it jieldmg numerically to the 
Arctic Tern and showing a hking for freshwater locrs or 
Cjtijaries rather than for evposed islands though Mr Hirvie 
Brown states that in 1885 it was nesting abundant!) at the west 
end of the Pentland Skerries, while the eastern was occupied 
by a colony of Arctic Terns I have no conclusive evidence 
of the occurrence of the Common Tern in the Sheilands, 
Orkneys, or Outer Hebrides’ Mr R. J Ussher says that 
in Ireland it breeds on islands off the coasts of most of the 
manimte counties, and also on lakes in J ondonderry, Anlnm 
Tjaone, Armagh Fermanagh, Cavan, Ixangford, Roscommon, 
Mayo and Leiinm 

Range Outside the BrltUli laUnda — ^The Common Tem IS found 
breeding on the coasts, rivers, and inland Jakes of nearly every 
country m Europe, from Norway southwards and the same 
may be said of the whole of Central Asia to the highhnds of 
Cashmere and Thibet In winter its range extends to India 
and Ceylon and the coasts ofWestern and Southern Africa 
It also inhabits temperate North America, breeding a" far south 
as Texas visiting the West Indies m winter wln-nce it also 
extends to Brazil It is almost unrecorded from the Pacific 
coast of North America, but an immature bird was shot by Mr 
Osbert Salvin at San Jos^ de Guatemala in December, 1862 

Habits. — The motions of this pretty bird in the air are full of 
grace and as it f!ie» along the sea shore at a little distance from 
the land it looks like a slender and graceful Gull not in the 
least adopting the swift motions of a Swallow, although, * Sea- 
swallow IS the name generally applied to it Tlie Common 

c 2 
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Tern breeds in colonies, usually on a shingly beacli and the 
whereabouts of the eggs or young can generally be discovered 
by the anxiety betrayed by the old buds, who hover over the 
spot and keep up a loud chorus of disapproval at the intrusion 
The young are so like the surrounding shingle in gencnl 
appearance that they are very difhcult to distinguish, especi 
ally as they do not run along the ground like the nestlings of 
the Sand Plovers but are fed by the parent birds for some 
dajs at least The old buds bring fish to their little ones 
and haie been knonn to drop them near to the latter, despite 
the presence of a stranger in their midst 

The food of the Common Tern consists of small coal fish, 
sand-eels, shrimps, and small cmstacea , and it is a very pretty 
sight to see a flock of Terns fishing above a shoil of stna!! 
fry and dipping after their prey In the autumn, before their 
departure for the south, flocks assemble on the sand or shmgly 
beaches, and rest quietly during the time that the tide is out*^ 
I have seen many large assemblages of these birds on the 
beach near L>dd in Kent, and at the incoming of the tide 
into Romney Hoy, especially if this took place towards even- 
ing hrge flocks of terns would often follow the rush of the 
water as it entered the principal channel, and a constant 
chorus of their creaking note, like the syllables Irtett, was 
kept up, until at times there was a perfect babel of sound 
The birds were apparently feeding on the small fish which 
canii. m with the tide 

Neat — A hollow m the sand or shingle, or on the bare earth, 
when the birds breed at a little distance from the water 
Sometimes a few stems of grass are added as a lining Mr 
Robert Ktad scnd> me the accompanying note — " 1 he nesting 
habits of this bird differ much according to silt \\hen the 
nest IS made on the seashore it usually consists simply of a 
slight hollow scraped m the sand or shingle without any lining 
matcnals whatever \Micn however, the nest is built inland, 
on swamjy ground, it consists of a more or less substantial 
structuri. of dried grasses and stalks, doubtless to keep the 
egoS out of the damp" 

I^cad adds — T hree .15 Ahf iiRiva* .wiwwtvw si 
eggs laid, but on more than one occasion I have taken four 
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eggs from a nest, tH apparent!) laid by the same bird ” The 
general colour of the ef^s varies from stone-colour to ochreous 
buff or olive bu/T v\jth spots or drops of black often merging 
into confluent blotches, the underlying spots being faint 
purplish grey and not very distinct Sometimes the varntion 
m the depth of the colour of the eggs is very marked, and 
the groundcolour is so deep a rufous brown that the black 
markings are scarcely perceptible The markings are generally 
distributed over the surface of the egg but are sometimes con 
gregated m confluent blotches round the larger end Axis, i 35- 
1 1 5 mdxes , dnm ,11-13 

It THE ARCTIC TERN STERNA MVCRUPA 
Stirna inaerura, Naum Isis, 1S19, P *847, B 0 U List 
Lrit B p 180 (1883) , Saunders, ed YaireUs Bnt B 
P 553 (*884), id Man Brit B p 633 (1889), 
1 dford, Col Fig Bnt B part \'cvm (1894), Saunders, 
Cat B lint Mus xxv p 62(1896) 

Stirna anUen^ Icmcn., MacgiU Bnt B v p 643 (1852), 
Scebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 284(1885) 

Stirna htrundoy Muller (nec Lath), Dri.‘ser, B Eur viii 
P S5S. P' 570 (iS?' ) 

Adult Kai« —Similar to S fiuvtatilit, but distinguished by 
Its cntirtl) red bill v ith no dark tips, and b) themuch narrower 
and Ic'b distinct dark edging along the inner aspect of the 
white shaft of the primaries According to Mr Howard 
Snundtrs the tarsus is shorter than m the Common Tern, and 
docs not exceed the length of the middle toe without the 
clnw , "bill blood red, feet coral red , ins dark brown” 
'lotal length, 14 s inches, culmcn, i 5 , wings, 10 S , tail, 70, 
tariUs, 0 65 

Adnii Female. — Similar to the male, but vvith the outer 
fcxihcrs rather shorter 'lotal length, 14 inches, winp, 105 

Adult la Wlster Plomaje Pilfers from the summer plumage 
m wanting the black cap, the forehead and crown being 
1110 tied with white, and the hinder crown and nape from the 
cjts backwards black, under parts whiter, with scarcely any 
sAiTAie xm vVie LaewsV , Vstt 'i'aWtx 
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Unmature Birds in Winter — These resemble m colour the 
winter plumage of the adult but, according to Mr Howard 
Saunders have the forehead and crown nearl) white, a dark 
grey land oh the upper ittngfo eris, more grey on the outer 
webs of the tail feathers the under parts white, and the bill 
and feel nearly black 

Nestling- — Mr Saunders remarks that there is scarce!} any 
diflerence between the nestlings of the Arctic and Common 
lerns, but the former has a tendency to more pronounced 
bhck on the throat the upper parts have a huffish ground 
colour which seems to be very variable in tint 

Young — Can always be distinguished from the old ones by 
the sandj buff bars on the upper surface The bill is yellow 
at the base, with the tip horn colour , the feet (says Mr 
Saunders) are yellow up to October afterwards browner Ihe 
forehead is white, the occiput blackish, the sides of the neck 
and flanks tinged with buff and there is a considerable amount 
of grey on the outer webs of the tail feathers 

la Great Britidn.— The breeding range of the Arctic 
Tern 18 more northerly than that of the Common Tern as it 
nests from the Humber to the Tame Islands northward* 
along the east coast of Scotland to the Orkneys and the 
Shclhnds being the only sptaes of Tern which breeds m 
the biter group of islands. On the west coast of Scotland it 
breeds as far south as the Isle of Skje, and m former limes 
It was known to do so as far south as Cornwall In us 
southern nesting area, however, it seems to be outnumbered 
b> ihe Common Tern In Ireland, Mr R J Ussher says it 
“ brcvds on islands off the coast usually in company w ith ihc 
Common Tern, m Donegal, Antrim, Down, Dublin, Mevford, 
Cork Kerry Galway, and Mayo A few breed on an inland 
lake, Loigh Carra m Mayo’ Along the shores of Great 
Jlruiin It occurs everywhere ot| migration, but seldom appears 
inland 


BaagB outalds the BrtUsIi UUnda. — ^Thc distribution of the 
Arctic *] cm is thus summed up by Mr Saunders m the 
twenty fifth volume of the “Catalogue of birds — “Circum 
1)0 ar and northern regions of the Old and New Worlds, 
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breeding from 82® N lat (or higher ? ) down to about 50® N 
m Europe and 42® m America In vrintcr southwards to the 
coasts and waters of Peru, Chili, Brazil, Africa, and even to 
66® S lat in the Southern Ocean ” 

Habits. — In Its mode of life the present species differs but 
little from the Common Tern It is very bold when its nests 
are m danger, and not only drives off Gulls and Skuas, but will 
also swoop at any man who approaches the MCinUy of us nest 
The young buds assemble in flocks after the nesting season, 
and Mr E W Nelson that m Alaska, towards the middle 
of August^ they are very common on the marshes, and follow 
an intruder about from place to place, uttering an odd, squeaky 
imitation of the notes of the adult birds They heedlessly 
hover close over head, and the expression of innocent wonder 
m their soft black eyes makes them amusing little creatures to 
watch 

Neat, — A hoUow in the sand without linings , but when 
marshy ground is selected Mr Nelson says that the nest is 
lined with a few grass stems Sometimes the eggs are laid on 
the bare rock just beyond the reach of the waves 

Eig» — ^Two or three m number, the former being the usual 
complement, according to niy correspondent, Mr Robert 
Read They are rather smaller than those of the Common 
Tern and present more variations in colour While many have 
the characterisuc spots and blotches of a similar aspect to that 
of the eggs of Sierna Jluxiattlis, there is, in a general sense, a 
distinct!) more spotted appearance Axis, 1 4-1 7 inch 
diam , I i-i 2 

in THE ROsEVTE TERN STERNA DOUCALLI 

Sterna dougalU, Mont Om Diet Suppl (1813), Dresser, B 
Eur viu p 273, pi 581 (1876), B O U List Bnt B 
p 181 (1883), Saunders, ed Yattells Bnt B lu p 544 
(1884), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 277 (1885), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 629(1889), Lilford, Col I ig* 
Bnt B partxxvm (1894), Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus 
XXV p 70 (iSp6) 
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5 / r«<7 «/(7 Macgill Bnt B v p C4S (*85®) 

{riae \ClIf) 

AdTilt Male— General colour above delicate pearly grej, 
slightly paler on the rump and upper tail coverts and inner 
secondaries which are margined with white at the ends wing 
coverts like the back as also the bastard vving and primary 
coverts qu 11s pearly grey the primaries edged on the 
web and the secondaries on the outer web with white , quills 
pearly grey darker on ll e inner webs which have lathet broad 
borders of white the three outer primaries with white shafts 
emphasued on the first by 1 b ackish outer web and along the 
inner edge of the white shaft by a line of blackish, becoming 
dark grey towards the end of the feathers the second and 
third pnmanes with a dark grey and broader line along the 
inner lehgth of the shaft but the outer web frosted with pearly 
grey, all the other pr manes vhite shafted with darker grey 
on the inner web broader but not inclining to blackish , 
secondaries pearly grey with white tips and a good deal of 
white on the inner web tad feathers pearly grey, almost white 
the long outer feathers neatly entirely white, crovn of head 
and mpe black with a very distinct pointed crest hmd neck, 
sides of face and under surface of the body white, with a 
beautiful rosy blush which dsappears in time, the line of 
black and white on the sides of the head very sharply defned 
and evlendmg across the lower half of the lores below the 
eye above the car-coverts bill orange at the base, the 
anterior part fro n the ai glc black tarsi and toes orange-red , 
by the end of May m the northern hemisphere the amount 
of black on the bill has largely increased \StunJers) Total 
length, 13 7 inches culmen, i 45 , wing S 8 , tail, 5 9 , tarsus, 
085 

Adult Female — Sim lar to the male lotal length 13 i 
inches, wing 8 5 

Adult in Wlater Plumage. — S milar to the summer plumage 
but diflenng m the forehead being spotted with white the 
under parts nearly white with little pink lint , bill nearly 
black {Saunders) 

7 *”“^ I-lifTtrs from the adult in being mottled with a black 
itrinmal bar to the feathers of tbc upper surface, quills 




and tad fealhers , a distinct vihtte colhr TOund the hind neck , 
the crown of the head and mpe bhckish streaked with white, 
the forehead whiter and streaked with black, fores and sides 
of limder crown blackish , niaiginal lesser wingcoierts bhck, 
forming a bar, ‘ bill black, feet grej , ins black” {Dr 
Coppm^er^ 

Touag In'Tirst winter Plumage —Grej above like the adult m 
winter plumage, but distinguished by the dark band along the 
marginal upper wang coverts, the head and nape bhck, the 
forehead white 

Chaiactera — he Roseate Tem maybe recognised from the 
two preceding species by its Jong and slender bill, which is 
orange at the base and black at the end, but more especially 
b> the inner webs of the primaries being white to the tips 

Range In Great Bntaia. — The present species formerly bred m 
small colonies in vanous places off the coasts of the British 
Isles Ihe best known breeding ground of the Roseate Tern 
was the Fame Islands, but on the west coast Foulney and 
Walney Islands were both resorts for the species, as well as 
some of the Scill> Islands The late Mr Henry Seebohni, 
however, believed that the species was practically extinct in 
the British Islands, but under the protective measures now 
adopted at the Tames and elsewhere, the species Ins resumed 
Its nesting m some of its old haunts 
1 have, moreover, received the following interesting note from 
hir J r Proud, of Bishop Auckland — ' I am glad to saj that 
I know of a nice little colon) of Roseate Terns breeding with 
the Common and Arctic Terns, inAtales I have this year 
(1896) spent considerable time in making sure of the correct 
identification of the eggs 1 found by marking the nests and 
watching the birds on to them that the eggs {uexermore ihan 
t >.0 in numbt!^ wtiz quite different from those of the Arctic 
and Common Terns, and having once made sure of the 
difference, there was no mistaking them * 

Mr R J Ussher sajs that, in Ireland, the species formerly 
bred on islands off the coasts of Dow n, Dublin, and Wexford 

• XIr Troucl very kindly sTJt op the ^Ssand the b rd whichlbardsd 
over to Mr Siun krs, an 1 he exhibited them at the meeting of ihe Ji 0 
on the •’olh ot J anuary, 1S97 
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Rinse Outaide tie Brttleh Wind*. — The Roseate Tcm is a 
maruimc sikcics, and is found on most of the eoasts of the 
temiitrate and tropical portions of the Old and New Worlds. 
In man) of its southern liabiiats it is only known as a winter 
Msitor, but It also breeds m several of its tropical resorts, 
such for instance being C«.)lon, the Andaman Islands, New 
Caledonia and the W lsI Indies. It does not range north 
of 57° N lat, being, as Mr Saunders remarks, “mcrtly 
a straggler to ibi. coasts of the North Sex It has scicral 
colonies on the west side of France, and a few examples hate 
been obtained in the Mcditcirancati , while we trace it to the 
Azores and across the Atlintic — b) way of the Itermudas — to 
America There it is found breeding along the east coast 
from New Fngland to Honduras, and tliroughout the Mest 
Indies, though it has not yet been obtained on the Pacific 
seaboard ’ In winter it tnsits South Africa, the Indian and 
Australian oceans, and breeds in Northern Australia Si>eci* 
mens from southern localities arc often found m full breeding 
plumage, and we may expect that more nesting places of the 
species will yet be discoiered 

Kibitj — ^The Roseate Tern is so called on account of the 
beautiful rosy blush which is seen over the white under parts, 
a feature which, unfortunately, disappears gradually in preserved 
specimens, though traces may still be seen in skins which haie 
been m cabinets for years. There is little to say about its 
habits, which are like those of other Terns, except that it is 
more exclusively a maritime species than the Arctic or Common 
Terns Its note is said to be a somewhat harsh “ crake ” 

Nest — As with other Terns, there is generally no real nest, a 
slight hollow in the sand being made for the reception of the 
iggs, though occasionally a few bits of dried grass form the 
scanty lining 

Effgs — Mr Proud tells me that the eggs are invariably two in 
number Seebohm says two or three are found, and Mr 
Howard Saunders records minces of four being met with, 
probably' the produce of two females Itv general colour the 
eggs of the Roseate Tern resemble those of the Common fern, 
but they are somewhat more elongated, and the markings 
are smaller and more scattered, the grey underlying markings 
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being often very distinct In one specimen m the British 
Museum the groundcolour is purplish buff with brOMn spots 
Axis 1 55 1 85 inch, diam 1 05-1 2 

rv THE SANDWICH TERN STEPN \ CANTIACA, 

Sterna eantiaca, Gm Sjst NaU 1 p 606 (1788), Macgill 
BriL B V p 630 (1852'), Dresser, B Eur mu p 301, 
pL 586 (1877), B O U List Bnt B p 183 (1S83), 
Saunders ed Yarrelis Bnt B m p 540 (1884), See 
bohm Hist Bnt B m p 272(1883), Saunders, Man 
Bnt B p 627 (i&Sp"), 'Lilfotd.Col Fig But B part 
(1894), Saunders Cat B Bnt Mas xxv p 75 (1896) 
Adult Male — General colour above dark pearl) gre), the 
spapulars tipped with white, wing-coterts like the back, nith 
the bend of the wing hue, bastard wing primary coaerts and 
quills darker pearly grey, especially the pnmanes which are 
fronted externally with dark grey, the four outer pnmanes with 
white shaft, accompanied by a blackish band along its inner 
aspect to the end of the feathers, the rest of the inner webs 
white, inner pnmanes and secondaries white, with more or 
less grey on the outer webs, upper tad coverts and tad white, 
crow n of head and nape blue black, the crest feathers pointed , 
the lower half of the lores, sides of face, sides of neck and a 
collar round the hind neck, as well as the under surface of the 
body with the under wing coierts and nxillaries, pure white 
Total length, 165 inches , culmen, z 3 , w ing 118, tail, 6 5 , 
tarsus I I 

Adnit Temale — Similar to the male Total length 165 
inches , wing 1 z o 

Adnlt In Winter — Differs from the summer plumage m 
wanting the black herd the forehead being white, with a black 
spot m front of the eje, the crown white with a few narrow 
black streaks, and the nape more thickly streaked with black 
Young — Mottled all over with sub marginal or sub terminal 
bars of black, along ihe lesser wing coverts a band of ashy 
grey, tad feathers dusk) at tips and barred or spotted with 
black bill horn-coloured, jellowish at the base of the under 
mandible 
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Neatuns — Clothed m greyish down with a sand> hulT tinge, 
the head somewhat white and all the upper parts mottled with 
dusky blacVish very indistinctly below white, bill yellowish, 
feet grey sh bro in the webs paler 

Characters The Sandwich Tern is the largest of our indi 
genous lerns the wings exceeding twelve inches in length 
The feet are black and the bill is black with a jello' tip 
The feathers of the luie are pointed and form an elongated 
crest 


Range la the British IslanilA — This species IS a summer V isitor 
to Great Britain and still breeds reguhrlj on the Fame Islands 
as well as m a few other localities in England and Scotland, 
on both the east and west coasts In several places, such as 
the Scilly Islands where the species was formerly known to 
breed it is no longer seen during the nesting season Mr 
Ussher says that in Ireland it is only known to breed at 
the present day on one small lake near Ballin'! in Mayo where 
It IS strictly preserved It has disappeared from its former 
breed ng j lace on the Rockabill Co Dubl n 
Rarige ouVnAe the SnUah ItUukds — The folloAing extnct from 
Mr Saunders recent volume on the Lania gives the range 
of the Sandvich Tern with a preciseness which leaves me 
nothing to improve upon — “Atlantic and North Sea coasts 
from the Orkneys southwards to the Mediteranean Black Sea 
and Casp -fn (breeding) m winter along the west coast of 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope and up to Natal, down the 
Red Sea and across Mevopotamia to the Persian Gulf 
Mekran coast and Karachi East side of America from 
southern New England to British Honduras not breeding to 
the northward of Flonda only found on the Pacific side on 
the coast of Guatennla and vicinity where the continent is 
very narrow 


Eibits — Seehohm thus describes 
m 1870 when the Sandvich Terns 


a visit to the Fame Islands 
were nesting in some num 
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on an average a nest per square jard. The birds, which nere not 
then sitting (it was the 3rd of June), soon discovered that their 
colony was being invaded, and flew in hundreds over us for a 
short time.” Besides tahing the eggs of otherspecies, such asEider 
Duchs, Gulls, &c , he slates that he saw more than two hundred 
eggs of the Satvdvvich Tern. “In the year when I found them 
in still greater abundance, they had chosen the same locality 
for their colony ; but they were so much molested that they 
soon deserted the place and moved their quarters to the grass- 
covered island adjoining, where their eggs where m such pro- 
fusion that we inadvertently trod on many of them. In this 
locality m.iny of the birds had arranged the scattered bits of 
dead weed which were lying about into the semblance of r 
nesL In addition to the Krree, which seems, in a more or less 
modified form, to be common to all the Terns, the Sandwich 
Tern has a note which may be represented by the syllable! 
tlerr rtk. The nesting season in the Fames begins about the 
middle of May." 

Nest — ^Tliis Is described by Seebohm as merely a shgh 
hollow in the bare sand, in diameter and depth of the diinen 
sions of a checsc-pUle, and he says that the nests and egg 
were very difficult to distinguish from the sand and fine grave 
by which they were surrounded. The nests are, howevci 
sometimes more substantial structures of bents 
Esse. —Two or three in number, rarely the latter. They at 
very- handsome and vary to any extent. ’\*Uq ground-colour 
Rcncrally clay coloured ot ochreous bulT, deeper or lighter 1 
shade, the si>ots and markings being black or dark browi 
often with the purplish.grcy underlying spots very distinct ar 
quite as plain as the overlying spots and blotches. In mat 
csamplcs the spots and scribblmgs of black are distributed ov 
the whole egg, white others arc remarkable for their bo 
confluent blotches. Avis, 2'o-2*25 inches j diam, r*55-i*5. 


V. THE SMALLEI, SOOTV TFRN. SIERNA ANESfllETA 

Sf^r/ia anasthilit. Scop Del Flor. eu laun. Insubr. i p r, 
no 72 (17S6); Saunders, cdLYarrell's Brit B. lii. p cC 
note (1884) ; id. Cal. Ik Bnt Mus xvv. p loi (1895 ) 
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Adult Male— Genenl colour above sooty brown, shaded with 
ashy grey the mantle conspicuously greyer thin the back , 
wing coverts like the back bastard wing prima-y coverts and 
quills black the pr manes with brown shafts andalong ‘wedj,e 
of white on the nner web gradually diminishing tn size on the 
inner primaries opj ertail coverts and tail feathers brown, shaded 
with ash) grey the outermost tail feather white, the next white 
for two thirds of its length and brown for the terminal third 
the next feather white for neatly half its length and brown for 
the terminal half the while on the central feathers becoming 
graduall) reduced in size and confined to the inner web, crown 
of head and nape black with a white frontal band extending 
backwards in a broad streak over the eye, a black streak across 
tl c lores from the base of the b il to the eje, cheeks, eu 
coierts, and entire under surface of body white, including the 
tindrr wing coverts and axillanes , ‘ bill, tarsi and feet black, 
the inner webs of the latter considerably excised ’ {Saundtrs) 
To al length, 15 inches , culmen i 55 , wme^, 10 0 , tail, 6 6 > 
tarius, 0 9 

Adult remaie — Similar to the male Total length, 15 inches, 
wings 104 


Adult In 'Wiat«f piumajre — Similar to the summer plumage, 
but with the lores and crown mottled with white for a short 
time [Sautidcrs ) 

Tonng —Soot) blown above the head mottled obscurely with 
dull rufous with which colour the feathers of the upper surface 
are edged these rufous margins gradually fading to white and 
ultimately becoming abraded under surface of body light 
dove grey whiter on the face and throat, under wing 
covens white with a grc) shade 


Youas la First Winter FXomaee — Rather more ashy than ihc 
auults, and with cons) icuous white or ashy white margins lo 
the feathers of the back the mantle hoary whitish , forehead 
and crovvn white, the hinder crown broadly streaked with 
acx the nai>e and hind neck entirely black, wing-coverts 
brovn, ihc nvarg.nal ones black, forming a band Mr 
a inOm saj s that full i lumage is not attained till the bird is 

a least two jears old. 
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Characters— This species IS easily recognised from all the 
other British Terns, except S /u/igtnosa, by its white forehead 
and blacV streak across the lores The upper surface is sooty 
black, incluflmg the rump, and the inanile is lighter, umber 
brown or ashy grey, contrasting with the black head So 
dilTerent m style of plumage are the Sooty Terns that they haie 
been placed by many auiborsin a separate genus — Hahplana — 
and the uniform sooty colour of the young bird, only relteied 
by nhite or rufous ups to the feathers, is quite peculiar among 
the true lerns Notwithstanding these differences, hoaever, 
Mr Saunders has come to the conclusion that the Sooty Terns 
cannot be separated structurally and genencally from Sterna 
Pause tn Great Britain. — ^The present species has occurred m 
England only on one occasion, when a specimen was cajitured 
m beptember, i? 7 S, on one of the lightships at the mouth of 
the 1 hames. The e% idence of the occurrence of this example, 
which is now m the collection of Mr Edward Bidwell, appears 
to be fairly conclusive, as is admitted by Mr Saunders, who has 
himself lUNcstigated the cwcumsiances 
Raa^fl Ouulde tbe Brittit isiaoda.— -The following IS the distribu 
^0‘ted to the specfvs by Mr Saunders in tl e “Catalogue 
of Birds Inter tropical and juxia tropical seas— Gulf of 
Mexico and Most Indies, West Africa Lower Red Sea, East 
Africa Madagascar, and Mascarene Islands and Indian Ocean 
generm y , Moluccas, China Sea up to Japan, Pelew Islands, 
iNc« Oumci, NoitUcra Auslnta, ihc Fin, 1 ongi, E\1 ce, and 
1 1 ami groups. In the Low Ishmls and the Sandnich Islands 
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totmg Birds. — -The full) grown joung m its first plunnge is 
soot) broini aboie and below, the under surface being, perhaps, 
a trifle paler, and the lower abdomen white , the feathers of 
the back, wang coverts, secondaries and tail feathers tipped with 
a bar of sand) rufous, which soon bleaches to white 

Chiiracters. — As m the preceding species, the dark colour of 
the upper parts is the chief characteristic It is a larger bird 
than ^ anasthtla^ with a longer wing, and it is further dis 
tinguished from that species by having the web between the 
middle and inner toe nearly full, and far less excised than in 
5 anftstheta 

Range in Great Britain. — Only three occurrences of the present 
species in England appear to be bejond dispute, as Mr 
Saunders saj s that most of the examples identified as Soot) 
Terns have turned out to be Black Terns One specimen was 
procured at Tuiburj, near Burton on Trent, m October, 1852 , 
another near Wallingford, in Berkshire, on the 21st of June, 
i86f> , and another near Bath on the 4th of October, 1885 
Ruga owts'ds th« BritUb UUnds — **lropical andjuiita tropical 
seas, wherever suitable islands and reefs exist, occasionally 
wandering to Maine in North America and to Europe Almost 
unknown on the South American side of the Pacific, other 
wiscverj generally distributed’ (// SxmdKfs) 

Habits — The enormous quantities of this Tern which frequent 
certain isolated breeding places of sea birds, such, for instance, 
as the volcanic island of Ascension, have often been written 
about, and a description of “Wide-awake Fair," as the assem 
blag-, of I erns is called on that island, has more than once been 
published 1 wo hundred dozen of eggs have been collected 
on \scenston in a single morning Macgillivra), too, speaks 
of the enormous numbers which he found breeding on Raine’s 
Islet in Torres Straits He writes — “ Dunng the month of 
June, 1S44 about 1,500 dozen of eggs were procured by the 
party on the island About the soih of June neail) one half 
of the )oung birds (hatched twenl) five or thirt) da)-s prcvi 
ousl)) were able to fl), and manj were quite strong on the 
wing Great numbers )oung birds unable to fl) were killed 
for the pot, in one mess of twent) two men the average 
15 D 
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number consumed da ly in June was fifty and supposing tl e 
convicts (t venty m number) to have consumed as man> 3 000 
joung birds must have been killed in one month jet I could 
observe no sensible dim nution in the number of joung a 
circumstance vhich will give the reader some idea of the vast 
number of b rds of this species congregated on a mereiegetated 
sand bank. 1 ke K.a ne s Islet 

A sim liT gather i g of these Terns during the nesting season 
has been descr bed and figi red by the Hon Walter Rolh'ch Id 
in his Avifauna of I aysan 

Nest — None tl e egg being depos ted in the sand or among 
the fissures of the volcanic debris of an island «uch as 
Ascens on 

— One only Compared with the eggs of S anrsf^e/r 
ll c markings though lery similar in character are as a rule 
bolder and the ground colour approaches in some specimens 
to a puipbsh buff Axis, i 95-2 15 inches , diam , 1 3S *55 
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S/<rna tiinu/a Linn Sjst Nat 1 p '•'*8 (1766) Micgill 
Hrit B V p 652 (1852) Dresser B Eur viii p *79 
pi 582 (1876) B O U List Bnt B p 181 (18S3) 
Saunders ed YarrellsBrit B iii p 558 (1884), Secbohm 
Hist Bnt B 111 p 289 (1885) Saunders Man Bnt B 
P ^35 (18S9) Lilford Col Iig Bnt B part wix (1894) 
b-’undcrs Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 116(1896) 


Adult Uale — Ceneril colour abote pearlj grey, the uing 
coNcrts Ike the back loner rump and upper tailcoterts 
«'« f Isstardwing pearly grey but the primary cot erls 
blackish like ihe primanes the frst three of tth ch are blackish 
along the outer t eb and also along the inner side of the shaft 
lor thetvholc length of the qml! broadening on the second 
and tl ird primarj all three of them hat ng the rest of the 
«' 1 t remainder of the primaries pcarlt grej a 
n and with white margins to the inner 

fUi.t. s<^condines mostly white tl c outer web and the si aft 
y grej , the innermost secondaries pearlj grej like ll c 
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tail feathers white, forehcid and feathers above the eje 
white, crown of head and nape black, as also a line through 
the e)e and the lores, clieeks sides of face, and under sur 
face of bodj pure silkj white, “bill gamboge jcllovv, tipped 
with black , tarsi and feet orange jellon (// Snutiifcrs) 
Total length, 9 5 inches, culmen, 13 wing 6 8, tail, 34, 
tarsus o 6 

Adult Female — Similar to the mak, but with the outer tail 
feathers scarcely so developed Total length 9 o inches , 
wing 0 8 

Adult ia Wiater Flamas«< — Similar to the summer plumage, 
but with more while on the forehead and with the outer 
primaries rather darker towards their ends 
Yuuiig Biida.— These are easily distinguished by the black 
mottling on the feathers of the upper surface, which takes the 
form of circular bars or arrow head^ sub terminal bars all the 
feathers being Unged or edged with sandy buff, the tump 
light pearly grey, with a shade of the latter colour over the 
upper tail coverts and tail feathers , wmg coverts mottled like 
the back, with a dark grey band along the marginal lesser wing 
coverts , forehead sullied white, the crown sandy buff streaked 
with black the hinder crown and nape entirely blackish , a loral 
streak of dusky black , bill blackish, with a slight reddish tinge 

The sandy colour of the upper surface m the young bird 
quickly disappears, but the black bars are maintained till the 
autumn moult 

Kestiins— Light sand> buff spotted and streaked with bhek 
under surface whitish, the throat sandy buff with the region of 
the gape dusky 

Range In Great Britain, — The Little Tern is found nesting in 
scattered colonies on most of the coasts of the British Islands 
though many localities in the north of England and m Scotland 
where the sp°cies formerly bred know it no more It arrives 
from the south early in May and leaves in September or in 
the first weeks of October Mr Usshersays that m Ireland it 
breeds on sea beaches in Donegal Dublin icklow, \\ exford 
Galway and Mayo but m much smaller nunbers than the 
Common or Arctic Terns 


D 2 
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Range outside the Entlsb lalands. — ^The species e\lends to about 
6o°N Ijt inEurope is scarce on the northern shoresofllieLnltic, 
and as Mr Howard Saunders snjs is “rare on the southern 
shore of that sea following the course of the large rners for 
so great a distance — nesting on their islands and sand banks — 
that It may be said to extend across the Continent to the 
Mediterranean Black, and Caspian Seas while it also fre 
quents the Atlantic coast Eastward it ranges to Transcaspia 
luikcstan and Northern India, breeding in all these localities 
In winter it ranges along the coast of ^^e5t Africa to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and is found at the same season along the 
Burmese coasts as far south as the island of Java 1 he place 
of the Little lern is taken b> S/ema saunderst m the Indian 
Ocean, the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and along the coast of 
Last Africa to Natal and the Mascarenc Islands 


Hawta.--The I iitle Tern is one of a group of small species 
distributed over the greater part of the Old World as well as 
temperate and tropical North America From ihcu small size 
ana aitferent anpearance to the ordmarv Terns they have often 
*^^0^ ihc- l^nicr as a distinct genus SUrmla 
tion frrtm charactcrs for their generic separa 

tion from the members of the genus 

on the shore, 
appearance and 

consnicuotiq «-Vii 

to the sniallpr < may be due however, rather 

o am ca M than 

a” af or at f •«} ‘t'c ts of this small fern, 
^rc vln much al A^^V! of ‘>'0 genus S/^n,„ 

bird renders ii 1 r ''•urallf the small sire of the present 
vhtrciv the colonics of ,hc ht"er 
from some distance, the 1 lUlt 
a sudden imasion of thoir ncMm h/ccs. 

tvtUr and mav Kcncrallvlc. sr. nvf, , V 

11 cy do not Krnm of a ai j^ac Lut flv oVi f ll 

intrud«romcswithmg,nshot Onh 

however, arc tlicv mor. ^ they have voung 

iJ ll c tn—i) Such at least nearer 

) -ucii, at least, is mj caiKncnce. though oil cr 
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observers hive found Ihe bird quite bold, so much so thit it 
has been knoivn to settle donn on its nest within sight of the 
intruder 

Nest — Mr Robert Read tells me that m the south east of 
England he has never found any attempt at a nest, the eggs 
being laid on the bare sand Thus, too, I have found them 
myself, but on the east coast of Scotland, Mr Read says that 
he lias found some very pretty nests, consisting of a cup 
shaped hollow scooped out of the sand, and surrounded b) a 
ring of broken cockle shells and other shells of various colours 
Ess’ — Genetahy two, but sometimes ahtee m number, vary 
mg to a remarkable extent m tint of ground colour, from 
greyish stone colour to buff or clay brown of different shades 
The markings arc generally distributed over the whole surface 
of the egg, «and are, as a rule, scattered spots of deep reddish 
brown or black, occasionally confluent and forming a blotch, 
but It IS very seldom that large blotches arc seen “I he under 
Ijmg grey spots are always more or less m evidence Avis, 
I 25-t 4 inch, diam o 9-1 o 

THE hODDV TERNS GENUS ANOUS 
Steph m Shaw’s Gen Zool xiil part ) p 139(1826) 
Type A stohdus (L ) 

The Noddies are remarkable for ihcir sombre plumage 
Tlic tail IS graduated, and the outer pair of tail feathers are 
shorter than the next pair, the fourth pair from the outside 
being the longest The toes arc short, and the middle toe 
and claw do not equal the culmen in length Tlie bill is 
strong and di-curvcd at the tip, and the distance from the 
angle of the genys to the tip is less than the distance from 
this angle to the gape (Cf Saunders, Cat B Brii Mus xxv 
^ 5 ) 

1 TtlL ^ODDy TERN ANOUS STOUDtS. 

Sterna sloUda, I mn Sjst Nat 1 p 227 (1766), Seebohm, 
llisl Brit B til p 294(1885) 

tMtdut^ Mac^jiU Bnt B \ p 672 (1852) 
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Anous sti>l dus B 0 U List Bnt B p 186 (1853) Saundert 
ed YarrellsBrt Blip 567(1884) id Man Tnt B 
p 639(1889) Ldford Col Fig Bnt B part xxix (1S94), 
Sainders Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 136(1856) 

Adult Male tn Breeding Pininage — General colour abo\e darL 
chocolate brown rather darker on the nimp and upper tail 
coterls \i ing-coverts like the back, primary coverts and quills 
I lackish the inner secondanes chocolate brown like the back , 
tail feathers blackish forehead white extending in a natro'v 

I ne ab6ve the eje rest of the crovm pearly grey slightly 
darker on the nape and hmd neck lores and feathers round 
the eye leaden black eyelid white remainder of sides of face 

and under surface of body chocolate brown, with a shade of 
grey perceptible on the sides of the face and throat as well ss 
on the under wing<o\cris bill blackish, tarsi and feci 
reddish brown fully webKd tie webs ochraceous (// 
Saundets) lota) length 145 inches, cuhiien 

I I I tail, 5 6 , tarsu > 05 

Adult female — Similar to the male, but slightly smaller, with 
a weaker bill, an 1 as a rule somewhat browner on the 
shoulders and wiih kss icad<olour on the throat Total 
length J4 5m''hcs, wing 105 
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of Dublin, about tl ejear 1830 One ofihem is 'till preserNcd 
in the Dublin Museum 

outside the Bntish islands— The following summary of 
the distribution of the Noddy is given by Mr Saunders m the 
lir tish Museum “ Catalogue of Birds — ‘ Tropical and 
juxta tropical America, chiefly on the Atlantic side, but also 
on the ^ciuc, in Mexico and the central region Atlantic 
down to Tn^Kn da Cunha (breeding), inter tropical African 
and Asian seas, up to \eddo, Australasia down to about 35° 
b , islands of the Pacific np to Laysan S.C , and as far as Sala 
y Ooraez, io5"lV , also Chatham Island, Galapagos ific 
Ridgnay), but not on the coasts of Peru or Chile breeding, 
as a rule, where found 

,, Noddies nest in enormous numbers in some of 

the nlands of the Southern Ocean, generally m the vicinity of 
™ Z''™ (S fuhgtmsa) with which the Noddy is always 

ddifnm? ''™'' 6'n'rall) “ f'n'e as to be with 

1,1 n.. ? f'did to nesu, hut Mr Palmer says that 

ne has known them boldly drive away Albatroses Gilbert gives 
nesting of the Noddy on Houtman s 
Ahrolhos off Western Australia, anti he declares that the 
‘S'* of the Terns would be overwhelming 

f ® provaded agamst it m the 

Shape of a lizard, which is exUemely abundant about their 
cLl» an easy prey in the Noddy and 

booty Terns I am satisfied, he wr tes, ‘ from constant 
ODservation, that, on an average, not more than one out of 
ever) twenty birds hatched ever reaches maturity or lives long 
enough to take wing, besides this, great numbers of the old 
birds are constantlj killed These lizards do not eat the whole 
bird but merely extract the brains and vertebral marrow , the 
rcnninder, however, is soon cleared off by the BermesUs 
iaraanus, a beetle which is here m amazing numbers, and gave 
me a great deal of uneasiness and constant trouble to preserve 
my collection from us repeated attacks ’ The food of the 
isoddy IS said bj Gilbert “to consist of small fish, small 
mollusca, meduscc, cuttle-fish, &C.” 

sea weed, according to Gilbert, about six 
I ches m diameter, and varying in height from four to eight 
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inches, but without anjtb>ng like regularity of form , the top is 
nearly flat there being but a \ery slight hollow to present the 
egg rolling off The nests are so completely plastered 'vilh 
the excrement of the birds that at first sight it appears to be 
almost the only material they are either placed on the ground 
in a clear open space or on the tops of th* thick scrub over 
those of S / / s/I rhesc two species the Noddy and 
the Sooty 1 eni incubate together m the utmost harmonj 
the huah^aio an immense extentneanng a mottled appearance 
from the great mass of birds of both species perched on the 
top the male Sooty 1 ern sitting quite close to the nc t of the 
NoJd) whilst Its mate is beneath, performing her arduous 
duties of incubation (Cf Gould s Handb B Austr ii p 4* l) 
Sonuti lies no nest is made and the egg is placed m a crc\ ice 
of rock or coral rccf 
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TIIL FORK TAILED GULLS GENUS \EMA, 

Lench in J Rosss Aoy Biffin’s Bay, App u p 57 
(.S19) 

Type A sahnit 0 Sibme) 

In this genus the tail is considerably forhed, and the uings 
long the hind toe being free ind very small 
Only tno species of Pork tailed Gull are known, the 
Arctic A saiiHii, ind A futafa of the Galapagos Ishnds 
winch seems to wander down the Pacific coast of South 
America, as it has been found at Paracas Bay, in Peru 

I ''AriNCS CULL. XEMA S^riMI 

Larus sahiut^ J Sabine Trans Lmn Soc \ii p 520 pi 29 
(1818), Seebohm Hist Bril B in p 298 (1885), 
1 ilford. Col Fig Brit B part xi (1891) 

Macgill Brit B v p 607(185'*) 

Xema snbitm, Dresser, B Eur viii p 337 pi 593 (1874) , 
B 0 U List Brit B p 193 (1883), Saunders ed 
larrclls Brit B in p 573 (1884), id Min Bnt B 
p 641 (1889), id Cat B Mus xx\ p 162(1896) 

{PMe \CIIII) 

Adult Stale la Ereedlnff Plumage —General colour abo\e light 
ishy-grey, including the wingcoterts and inner secondaries 
the latter as well as the greater wing cot erts being tipped with 
white, the latter tety broadly so that nearly the terminal half 
of the external greater wing coterts is white, exterior lesser 
coterts, bastard win<^, pnimry-coterts and primaries black, 
ihu latter tipped with white and hating the inner half of the 
inner web longitudinally white, but this not reaching to the end 
of the quill on the first five primaries , the black much 
diminished on the next two primaries, the inner pnniaries and 
the secondaries being white, the innermost secondaries light 
ash) grey, white at their ends, lower rump upper tail covens 
and tail white, the latter conspicuously forked, head sides of 
face and throat d"*!!. slaty grey , the hind neck, sides of neck, 
and undtr surface of body, from the lower throat downwards, 
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pure white the shtj {trej held being sepinted from llie wh ic 
neck and clicst by a band of b!ack , bill black to the angle, 
chrome yellow interiorly, inside of mouth vermilion, ms dirk 
brown a narrow vermilion ring round the eye, beneath winch 
IS a white speck tirst and toes brown to blackish Total 
length 133 culmen i 15 wing ii 4 , tail, 4 o , tarsus, i 6 
Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 12? incl Cs , 
wing no £» > a 


Adult la Winter Flumage— According to Mr Saunders, the 
winter plumage is similar to the breeding dress evcepting as 
regards the head, which is white with grey streaks which 
coa esce on the nape and hmd neck, producing a greyish black 
appearance The quills become worn and faded in colour 
and their tips abruptly broken off, as if cut artificially , the bill 
A ° 1 f-L and the tips brown By the beginning of 

l>^oad white tips are fully de 
e oped and the head is plentifully besprinkled with slaty grey 
“.u i mottled all over with ashy buff 

fdfrt *?», feathers, emphasized by a sub-terminal bar of 
r?" ''S'”" “'■y- rulvescont 

" ’ 1 1" b“e <j( forehead, as well as a streah hehmd 
“a' ‘Wheels , the feathers 

'““''ens slaty grey, under surface of 
? “s '''?® hrown on each side of 

SdS. o ' f“'hers being margined iiith ash, bulf, 
tail with a conspicuous black band at the end ^ 

''oung specimens of Sabine’s Gull 
T^oX, ' »f August and December 

Bridlington in Yorkshire and another from the Island of Mull 

Range outside the Biltiah lalanUi 

Stoni^^'-ST xn CghouT Aretic 

America from Eafhn Bay to Alaska whence to the eastward 

Turopc as a straggler, but in the New orld^it°p 
south as the Bermudas and Southern Texas nn^L 
side and on ihe racigc side the sp^STas°Se:!;''f"^g”Ly 
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‘ On a number of occasions I ha\e mistaken the young of the 
year of these Gulls for Plo\er or other aders as the> sought 
their food along roeVy beaches In such cases they ran out 
with each retiring wa^e and back before the incoming one, 
with all the agilitj of a Wader 

‘ Sabine s Gull has a single harsh, grating, hut not loud note, 
%cry similar to the grating cry of the \rctic Fern, but somewhat 
harsher and shorter U hen wounded and pursued or capture, 
It utters the same note m a higher and louder key, with such a 
grating file like intensity that one feels like stopping one’s ears 
It has the «ame peculiar clicking interruptions which are so 
characteristic of the cry of a small bat held in the hand A low, 
chattering modification of this is heard at times as the birds 
gather about tho border of a favourite pool, or float gracefully 
in company over the surface of some gnssy bordered pond 
The same note in a higher key serves as a note of alarm and 
curiosity as they fly off overhead when disturbed hen one 
of these Gulls is brought down the others of its kind hover 
over it, but show less devotion than is usually exhibited by the 
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TIIC ^\^DGE TAILED GULLS GENUS RHODOSTLTIII \ 

R/iodostelhia, Bp Comp List B Eur and N Amer p 62 

(JSsS) 

Tj pe R rosea (Macgill ) 

The present genus vrhich contains only a single species, has 
the nil wedge shaped, the two middle feathers more than half 
an inch longer than the ne\t paw, and neatly two inches longer 
than the outermost tail feather 


I THE WEDCrTMLLD CULL THODOsTETHIA TOSJ \ 

Larus roseuSi MacgiU Mem Wern Soc. v no \m p 219 
(1824) 

Rhoiisfeihta rosst, Richardson, Ma-'cdl Bnt B v p 618 

(«8S8) 

RhodosUlhiii rostt, Dresser, B Eur viii p 343 pi 59^ 
(1S77), 1) O U list Bnt B p 192 (1883), Saunders, 
cd \an'cIlsLnt B in p 572 (18S4), id Man Bnt B 
p 043 (t889), I ilfonl, Col Fig Bni B parts xvii xmii 
(1893), Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus. \\v p 167(1896) 
Len/J Scebohm, Ili>t Bnt B m p 305(1885) 
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young — Similar to the xvmter plumage of the adult and wanting 
the black collar The head, neck, and under surface of the 
body white, with a gre) ish shade on the crown and a little black 
behind the eye , tail wedge shaped and having a black band it 
the end of all the feathers except the outer ones , feathers of 
the rump ind upper tad coxerts tipped with black , wing coverts 
and innermost secondaries black, with indistinct white tips, 
forming a band down the wing, bastard wing and primary 
coverts black , primaries black along the outer web and on the 
inner side of the shaft the rest of the inner web white, which 
cuts across the end of the inner primaries and forms a sub 
terminal bar , the innermost primaries white, with a black tip , 
the secondancs white , tirsi and toes brown 

Range in Great Britain. — One specimen of the Wedge tail Gull 
his been recorded from England, hiving been said to hav e been 
shoe aear Ts^caster, m Dccem^r, zS^S, or Fol/ruarj’, zS4? 
This example, formerly tn Sir W Milner’s collection, is now in 
the Leeds Museum Some doubt has been thrown on the 
authenticity of the occurrence, as the speamen appears, m the 
opinion of several naturalists, to have been mounted from a 
skm and not from a freshly killed bird As Mr Saunders points 
out, however, the species has occurred m Heligoland, and there 
IS nothing improbable m its having turned up in Yorkshire, to 
which I may add that U would have been difficult for a dealer 
to have purchased a skin fifty years ago 

Rasg9 outside tbe Bdtisa Islands. — The following range for this 
species IS given by ^Ir Howard Saunders . — ‘ Arctic Regions, 
K W Greenland (Disco), Melville Peninsula, Boothia, Point 
Harrow, N Alaska, coming from the direction of Herald 
Island, St Michael’s Maska (once), icy sea from Bering 
Strait to the mouth of the Lena, Barents Sea between Franz 
Josef Land and Spitsbergen, including the latter, Faeroe 
Islands (once), Yorkshire (once), Heligoland (once)” Dr 
Nansen discovered the breeding place of this species on some, 
islands which he has called Uvitciiland, in lat So" 38' N , 
long 63® L lie writes in the “Daily Chronicle,” of 
November, 3, 1S9G — 

“ I his, the most miikcdly yxilai of all bird forms, is easily 
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recognisable from other species of Gull b) its beiuliful rose 
coloured breast, its wedge shaped tail, and its airy Right 
"It IS, without comparison, the most beautiful of all the 
animal forms of the frozen regions Hitherto it has onl) been 
seen by chance on the utmost confine of the unknown Pohr 
Sea, and no one knew whence it came or whither it went , but 
here we had une\pectedly come upon its native haunt, and 
although It was too late in the year (August, 1895), to find us 
nests, there could be no doubt about its breeding in this region ” 

Habits. — Little IS known of the habits of this rare Gull , Mr. 
John Murdoch, of the U S Signal Corps procured a number 
of specimens at Point Barrow He i rites — "In iS8r, from 
September 28 to October 22, there were days when they were 
exceedingly abundant in small flocks — generally mo\ mg 
towards the north-east— either flying over the sea or making 
short incursions inshore. Not a single one was seen during 
the spring migrations or m the summer, but two or three 
stragglers were noticed early m September — a few out among 
the loose pack ice — and on September 21, 1S82, they were 
again abundant, apparently almost all young buds They 
appeared in large loose flocks, coming m from the sea and 
from the south west, all apparently travelling to the north east 
They continued in plenty for several days— while the east 
wmd blew — ^all following the same track, moving up the 
shore, and making 'hort excursions inland at each of the 
beach lagoons After September rSth they disappeared till 
October Gth, when, for several days, there was a large flighu 
Or October 9th in particolir there was a continuous stream 
of them all day long, moving up the shore a short distance 
from the beach and occasionally swinging in over the land 
None 'lere sun io return The nature of our duties at the 
station prevented any imestigation as to where they came 
from or whither lliey went They appeared to come in from 
the sea, in the west or northwest, and travelled along 
the coast to the northeast They were not observed on 
^\rangel Ishnd by either the * Jeannette, the ‘Corwin/ or the 
‘Kodgers/ and yet the direction from which they come to 
Point Lirrow m the fall points to a breeding ground some 
where in tint part of ihe w«Id. May u not be that some land 
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yet to be d scovered and north of Wrangel Island will one 
day y eld a glorious harvest of the ecgs of this splendid species? 
It IS d fficult to form any idea of what becomes of the thousands 
which pass Po nt Barrow to the north east in the autumn It 
IS certain that they do not return along the shore as the) "cnt 
Nevertheless at that season of the year they must of necess ty 
soon seek lower latitudes Perhai s the most plaus blc sup- 
position is that soon after ]ea\ing Pomt Barrow, perhaps when 
they encounter the first icepack they turn and retrace tier 
steps so fat out to sea as to be unnoticed from the land ana 
pass the winter on the edge of the ice field proceeding north 
to thciT breed n^, ground as the pack travels north m t! e spring 

Nest. — As jet undesenbed 

Eggs — The British Museum contains in egg ascribed to lhi> 
species from Chnstianshaib on the south shore oCD sco Baj 
m Greenland The old biid is said to have been shot oh the 
nest and Us skm sent home with the egg according to Mr 
Sccbohm to hose collection ii formerly belonged It is figured 
in his ‘Coloured IlJustrations of the tggs of British B rds 
(plate 36 fg d) The egg of the \\ edged tailed Gull seems 
to be very similar in colour and m character to that of Sabine s 
Gull but 18 a little larger A\ s 1 pinch, diara 13 
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the hind toe is joined to the inner one by a strong serrated 
Tnembrane, and in the kiltmakes of the genus Jiissa the hind 
toe IS obsolete or rudmieniaiy 

r THC LITTLE GULL. LARUS MINUTUS 

Zarus tiuHufufy Pallas, Reise Russ Reichs, in p 702, App 
no 35(1776), Dresser, B Enr viii p 373 pis 599 5991 
(1871), B 0 U ListBnl B p 191 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Varrells Brit B iii p 589(1884), Seebohm, Hist 
BriL D ill p 301(1885), Saunders hlan Brit B p 647 
(18S9), Lilford Col Fig Bnt B part xwx (1894), 
Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus x\v p 173 (18967 
Gatia hlacgill Brit Bap 613(185’) 

Adult Male —General colour above delicate pearly grey the 
w mg coverts like the back, as also the bastard wing and 
primary coverU , quills a hiilc darker pearlj grej, with broad 
white lips, except on the innermost secondaries which are 
like the back , the nnmanes blackish along the inner web this 
black more extended on the first primaries the outermost 
being blackish along the outer web also , rump, upper tail 
cenetts, ami ttvl pure whue , head all round black, the nape 
and hind neck, as well as the sides of the neck, pure white, 
extending over the mantle, under surface of body, from the 
lovNcr throat downwards, pure white, with a tinge of pink, 
under wing coverts and axillarics slaty grej, the median coierts 
blackish, like the quill lining, "bill deep lake red (reddish 
brown in preserved skins), tarsi and toes vermilion (drjing 
orange red), irw brown” {H Siunders) Total length, 105 
inches, culmcn, o 85 , wing 891 , tail, 3 55, tarsus, i 2 
Adult Fenuie — Similar to the male Total length, 10 2 inches, 
w iiio 8 3 

Adult la Winter Plumage ants the black head of the 
summer plumage, the forehead being white, and the vertex, 
hmiltr crown, and nape slat> gr«.j, blackish behind the eje 
Ihc grt.) soon changes to black. 

Tonne — Blackish brown above, the feathers with white mar 
gins, broader on the s^pvhrs aad mner scccndaass , fesscr 
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Wing coverts pearl) gre) but the med an and greater coverts 
blackish edged with white at the ends bastard wing and 
primary coierts black the pnmariw black along the outer 
web and down the inner side of the shaft the rest of the inner 
web white for its whole extent except at the tip which is 
black with a white spot at the end of the quill the inner 
primaries slat) grey externally and along the inner edge 0^ 
shaft the tip white with x sub terminal black bar the bhek 
lessening and the white extending till the secondaries are 
almost entirely white excepting for a longitudinal patch of 
blackish to \irds the end of the outer web , tail feathers white 
w ith a black band xrross the end ot all but the outermost , 
cro vn of head blackish the forehead and eyebrows white the 
sides of the face white with some streaks of black behind the 
e)C entire under surficc of body pure white including the 
under wing coverts axillanes and quilllmmg 
Yoons la Tint wint«r — Resembles the winter plumage of the 
adult but IS ens ly d stinguishcd by the black band at the end 
of the tail, and tl e I road black band across the wing formed 
bj the med in mil greater coverts The white lining to the 
quills also d stinguishes a young bird at once 
Rango in Great Eritaln. — The Little Gull sometimes visits us 
m large numbers mostly m autumn and winter but, as mioht 
be expected the greater number of occurrences take j lace on 
our eastern and southern coasts those on the western coasts 
and in Ireland being much fewer in number 

Range Outside tlie Brittab Islands. — In summer, Mr Saunders 
s,a)s that the present spcacs inhabits the lakes and marshy 
districts of sub-Arctic and temperate Europe, extending 
southwards in winter to the Mediterranean Through 
temperate Asia it is found up to the mouth of the Amur 
River and the Sea of Okhotsk but has not been noticed in 
Mongolia or China It has once been obtained in Northern 
India and has been knovn to wander to ihc I aeroe Islands, 
and even to New \ork Slate m North America, 

natiiu— The small size of the I lUle Gull distinguishes it at 
a glance from an) of the other 1 riti h species and it is much 
more casil) approached than most of the latter It breeds in 
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colomeSj_'ind e\en in winter is more or less gregarious It 
feeds on small fishes, but also catches insects on the wing, 
according to Seebohm, after the manner of a Swallow or a 
Goatsucker In winter the same observer states that it feeds 
principally on m-'nne animals of various kinds, which it picks 
up on the shore or finds floating on the water 
Kests. — ^Those found by the late Mr Meves on Lake I adoga 
were built of leaves, sedges, and grass the lining being finer 
than the rest of the nest, which was placed on almost floating 
islets of tangled plants Both male and female incubate 
Ebb»- — T hree in number, but sometimes four Ground 
colour olive brown to clay brown, spotted with chocolate brow n, 
inclining to blackish, the spots in several examples examined 
showing a tendency to form confluent blotches near the larger 
end, the underl)ing purplish grey spots not being very promi 
nent The similarity of some of the eggs to those of the 
Common Tern is evident, and it is doubtful whether some of 
the eggs of L intnuim m the Seebohm collection are not really 
those of SUrna Jliniattlis 

T he Little Gull was found by Russow nesting m Esthonia in 
compan} with the Common lem, an unfortunate circumstance 
for egg collectors, as Seebohm says, “for the eggs of the two 
species are absolutely indistinguishable ’ Meves distinguished 
them by the colour of the yolk, which was rich orange red in 
the Gull, and ochre-yellow m the Tern Apropos of this, how 
ever, Seelwlim states that he was informed byj E Palmer 
that he obtained eggs of the Hcmng Gull in Ireland, and that 
tliosc eggs which had a dark ground colour had deeivcolourcd 
yolks, whilst those with a jiale groundcolour had pale yolks 
Axis, i 5-1 S inches , diam i 15-1 25 


n TUF ruc-VT dl-vck iiiivdeo cull, lafus iciiTnvAtrrus 
Ijirui x<hth^a(his,V:^\ Rcise Russ. Reichs 11 p 713(1773), 
Dresser, B Eur van p 369, pi 598 (1873I, B O U 
list Bnt B p 190 (1SS3) , Saunders cd karrcllsBnt 
B ill p 609(1884), id Man Bnt B p 653 (1889), 
LilfonljCol Tig But B partsxiv (1893) , Saunders, Cat 
B Urit- Mus xx\ p 176(1896) 
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Adnitline — General colour ibovc delicate pearl) grey ibc 
wing-co\erts like the back the greater senes slightly eogM 
with white at the ends , primal) coterts grey rsith white shiits 
and broad white tips primaries white with a sub-terminal band 
of black of irregular shape the first pnmary black along the 
outer web inner primaries and outer secondaries grey mm 
white ends and outer webs remainder of secondaries pure 
white except the innermost, which are grey broad!) tipptd 
with while lowerrump upper tailcoserts and tail purewhite, 
head all round black w ilh a spot of white abo\ e and below the 
e) e hind neck, sides of neck, and entire under surface of body 
pure white including the under wmg-coverts and axillanes, 
bill orange with a black band at the angle tarsi and to s 
greemshyellow the webs orange (/f Stunderi) Total 
length '9 inches culmen, 27, wing, Jpa* 
tarsus 3 35 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but smaller , ‘ ms deep 
brorn, edge of e)ehds bright red with a conspicuous whte 
patch on each Iid bill wax yellow the gape and terminal third 
dull crimson with a transterse sub terminal black band feet 
dull Indian yellow, the claws black {A 0 Hume) Total 
length 23 inches, wing 182 

Adult In Winter Plumage. — Lacks the black head of the 
summer dress, the head being white mottled more or less 
with btackish streaks and bases to (he feathers. Mr Satindeis 
says that the black head is often assumed by the middle of 
February and the moult of the pnmaries is then completed 

Young — Brown above mottled with grey or darker brown, 
andw th greyish white edges to the feathers, greater wing 
coverts ashy grey with dark brown centres and white tips and 
edges to the inner webs, bastard wing primary -coverts and 
quills black ashy whitish along the inner web secondaries 
blackish with white chafts and with white along the edge of the 
inner webs, and greyish or white along the outer web lower 
rump upper tail-coserts and tail white with a broad black 
band at the end occupy ing more than the terminal third of the 
feather, the rump and upper tail-coserts spotted with brown 
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cronn of head ishj-^\hitish, washed and mottled xMth brown , 
behind ;hee)e a dushy patch, sides of face ashj brown, under 
surface of body pure while, with a band of mottled brown spots 
across the fore neck and on the sides of the upper breast , under 
win^-coverts white, mottled with blackish along the edge of the 
wings, primaries ashy blackish below 

Ciiaractera — The large size of this Black headed Gull renders 
It easily distinguishable from all the other hooded species, none 
of which havea wing exceeding fifteen inches 

Raaee la Great Britain. — This large species has once been 
obtained in England, an example in full summer plumage 
hating been shot off Exraouih at the end of May or beginning 
of June, 1859 

Range outside the British Islands. — ^The Great Black headed 
Gull breeds in the districts of the Lower Volga and on the 
lakes of Central Asia, as far east as Koko Nor, and it probably 
inhabits the whole ol Thibet in summer It visits the eastern 
Mediterranean region in winter, and is found along the Red 
Sea and m Egjpt down to Nubia, while at the same season it 
Msus the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean os 
far as Ceylon and Burma. 

Hihits,— Scarce!) anything has been recorded of the habits 
of the present species Prjevalsky stales that it is a very 
quarrelsome bird, and lint its cry is harsh and like the croak 
of a raaen Its food consists of fish, Crustacea, reptiles, 
locusts, S^c. 

Kest — Apparent!) none, the eggs being laid upon the bare 
sand 
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III THE MEDHTRRANEAN FUCK HEADED CULL. LARUS 
ilELAiOCn HALUS 


Larus v elanoup} alus Nalterer Isjs i8iS p 816 Dresser 
B Eur % u p 365 pi 597 fig 2 (1878), B O U List 
Bnt B p 191 {1883) St nders ed \arrells Bnt B m 
p 604 note (1884) id Man Bnt B p 651 (1889) 
Lilford Col Fig Bnt B part xxM (1895), Saunderb, 
Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 180 (1896) 


Adult Male —General colour abote 1 ght pearly grej the rung 
coverts I ke the back bastard wing pearly grey, whit sh to vards 
the end of the feathers primary coverts pearly grey as also 
the primanes which are white at the ends and along the inner 
aspect of the inner web the first pnmary black from the base 
of the outer \ cb for about twoihirasof its length, secondanes 
wl te the innermost pearl) grey like the back, lower rump, 
ujper tail coverts and tail pure white head all round jet 
black with a 1 ttle patch of white above and below the eje 
I md neck sides of nctk and under surface of body from 
the lover throat do inwards pure white indud ng the under 

V ing coverts and axiil-vnes bill rich coral red with more or 
less of a blackish band m front of the ingle , tarsi and toes 
red a red r ng rot nd thcc>e msdaikbrown Total Jengih 
1 5 S inches , culnicn 145 wmg 1 1 4 , tail, 4 6 , tarsus 195 

Adult Femaia — Similar to the mile, but a trifle smaller and 

V iih a less robust bill Total length 15 inches , wing ii 

Adult la Winter — Lacks the black head of the summer 

jlumage the crown being while with streaks of as! y to virds 
It-e mpe a spot in front of the e)e blackish, ear coverts 
ishy grc) bill and feet duller m colour 

Youac — Bro vn above like other )oungGi 11s Dislin uis! cd 
fro 11 ll e old b rds b) the colour of U e qu IL the primar) 
coverts and quills bhekish on both v ebs the frst primary v ilh 
a small long tudinal mark of while near ll c end of the inner 
wU the second and tbrdwith a good deal more \ h te on 
tic inner web extending from the base to withtn an inch ind 
a half of the tip, the white increasing on the inner primaries 
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Hungary It has been known to occur off the mouth of the 
Somme in Northern France, and there is therefore, noth ng 
remarkable m the fact that it should occasionally turn up m 
England 

HaWts — Scarcely any notes have been recorded respect ng 
the habits of th s Gull which has been found m colonies m 
various parts of the Mediterranean and apparently nests in 
many places within this area, though up to the present the 
eggs found by Mr Dresser and other ornithologists in Spam 
have turned out to be those of the Gull billed Tern, with the 
flocks of which L melanocephaltti often mingles 
Nest. — As yet undesenbed 

legs — ^Three in number varying aery much in colour, the 
ground tint of some being light clay brown or buff while 
others are \cry dark chocolate or olive brown The spots and 
blotches are darker brown and the underlying markings are 
light purplish grey Axis 19215 inches , diam 1 4 * 5 

IV BOVArtRlES CULL LAOUS PHILADELPHIA 
SUn a p/ ihdtlj>hia Ord m Guthr e s Geogr '*nd Amer ed. 11 
V 3*9 C*8*S) 

Gdux lo/taparUt (Sw &. Rich) Macgill Brit Bap 0:0 
(‘SS2) 

Lititis p! tladclphn B O U List Brit E p 192 (1883), 
Saunders cd \a«cllsBTit B m p 584(1884) Sccbohoi 
Hist Brit Blip 307 (18S5) Saunders Man Brit B 
p <145 (1889) Lilford Col Fig Brit B part xxit (1S94), 
Saunders, Cal B Lnt Mus xxt p 185 (1S9C) 

Adult Male. — General colour abotc pearly grey, including the 
wing coverts allthecovcrtsroundthcbendofthewing bastard 
win" and primary <o\erts pure white, first four primaries white 
wiihblackcnds the first one black alongtheouterweb the second 
si gl lly shaded with grey on the inner wtb tic third and fourth 
more d stinctly grey on the latter the rest of tl e 1 rin aries grey 
w iih black near the t j s wh ch show a small terminal grey sj ot 
the black decreasing m extent towards the inner primaries , 
secondaries grey, with narrow while edges to some of the inner 
ones, lower rump upyicr tail-cotcrts ard tad white, lead all 
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Tebruary, 1848 another wts shot on Loch Lomond by SirG 
H Leith Buchanan in April, 1850 , while in England four 
examples have been chronicle^ from Falmouth and Penryn in 
January, 1865 one from Penzance in October, 1890, and one 
from St leonards in November, 1870 

range outside the Bntizh Islands — Besides the above mentioned 
occuirenccs of Bonaparies Gull in Gieat Britain, the species 
has been recorded once from Heligoland, but this is the only 
instance of its capture on the Contment of Europe It is a 
strictly North American species, breeding in the Fur countrie^ 
and migrating in winter on the east as far as Bermuda and 
Texas and to California on the west, passing south likewise by 
the inland lakes and rivers 

Hahits — Sir John Richardson states that this pretty lUtle 
Gull arrives at its breeding places on Great Bear Lake aery 
early in the season, and before the snow has disappeared He 
sajs “The voice and mode of flying are like iliose ofa Tern, 
and like those birds, it rushes fiercely at the head of anjone 
who intfudeson its haunts screaming loudlv It has, moreover, 
the strange practice, considering the form of its feet, of 
perching on posts and trees, and it may often be seen standing 
gracefully on the summit of a snull spruce fir' Audubon 
describes how Bonaparte s Gull follows the shoals of fishes, 
and Mr E W Nelson found the species numerous m flocks on 
the 19th and 20th of September, along the tide channels near 
St Michaels in Alaska They were hovering in parties with 
many Short billed Gulls, close to the surface of the water, and 
feeding upon the schools of sticklebacks 

Nest — Built, according to Sir John Richardson, m a colony, 
Tc^embling a rookery, seven or eight in a tree, the nests being 
formed of slicks laid flatly 

Eec*. — Three in number, rarely four Ground colour olive 
Irown or inclining to dark clay brown the spots somewhat 
reddish brown, generally distnbuted over the the under 
lying spots being dusky grey Sometimes the large end of 
the egg is crowded with scribbling Axis, i 75-2 i inches, 
diam , I j-i 4 
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V lUE EL\Cfv HEADED CULL. LAPUS RIDlbUNDUS 

Larin ndibiindus^ Linn S)st Nit i p 225 (17^6), Dresser, 
B Lur MU p -,S 7 i pls 596 and 597, fig 1 (1S78), 
B O U List Brit B p 191 (1883), Saunders, ed 
^irrellsBrit B in p 594(1884), Seebohm Hist Bnt 
“ P HO (^885), Blunders, Man Lnt B p 649 
(1SS9), Lilford, Col lig Brrt B part xxi (1892), 
Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus \xv p 207(1896) 

Macgill Bnt B v p 593(1852) 

^oiia iapiitrata, Micgill tc p 605 


{Plate AC/A') 

Ad^t Male — General colour abo\e delicate pearly grey, 
including the n mg coverts , the marginal coverts purewhie, 
ek A j "ing and pnmar) coverts, the latter slightly 

snadCQ with pearly grey on the inner feathers , the three outer 
primaries white, with white shifts, black tips, and black edging 
to the inner webs , the first primary black along the outer web, 
the second and third also, with a narrow line externally, 
remainder of the primaries grey, wuh black tips and black 
margins to the inner w ebs, the black disappearing gradually on the 
inner primaries, which have a terminal spot of grey, the fifth pn 
mar) white on the outer w eb, the secondaries entirely grey , low er 
rump, upper tail coverts, and tail while , crown of head as far 
as the nape, sides of the face, and throat chocolate brown, 
darkening towards the edges of th*e hood, which is very well 
defined, a ring of white above and behind the eje, hind neck 
from the nape and sides of neck white, slightly overspreading 
the mantle , entire under surface ofbodj from the lower throat 
downward white, with a slight rosy tinge including the 
axillanes and marginal lower wing coverts, the lower, median, 
greater, and pruuarj coverts grey , “ bill, tarsi, and toes lake- 
red , uis hazel ”<// ,SVrr//f«*/r) Total knglh 165 inches, 
culmtn, I 45, wmg n 9, tml, 4 7S> tarsus, t 7 

Adolt remale— Slightly smaller than the male, as a rule Total 
length, 145 inches, wmg, ii 8 

Adult In Winter Plumage, — Differs from the summer plumage in 
lacking the brown head, the crown being white with a little 
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dusky grey shade on the h nder part a small dusky spot in 
front of the eye and anothergreyish spot behind the ear coverts 
The vvh te under parts have generally a distinct rosy blush 
which IS also seen on the white of the primaries 

Young — Brovn above with sandy brown edges to most of 
the feathers which are grey at the base the rump and upper 
ta 1 coverts white with sandy coloured edgings, tad also white 
with a band of black at the end of all but the outermost 
feathers lesser wing coverts white or tinged with grey median 
wing coverts brown like the inner secondaries edged with 
sandy buff greater coverts pearly grey , primaries as in the 
adult with tiny whity^brown tips but with much more black on 
both webs the black approaching the shaft , secondaries grey 
broadly tipped vnth white, and with a longitudinal black mark 
towards the end of the outer web decreasing m extent on the 
inner secondaries , head un form brown, the hind neck white, 
flecked with brown like the sides of the face , forehead and 
eyebrows whitish, feathers in front of the eye, and a large patch 
on the ear coverts dusky blackish throat and under surface of 
body white , fore neck cliest and sides of body washed with 
sandy brown, ‘ b 11 dull yellow passing into black at the angle , 
tarsi and toes reddish yellow {Saunders ) 

Regarding the changes of Ibis bird, Jlr Saunders says 
More or less of a brown hood is assumed when the bird is 
barely a year old and the band on the tail is lost by the 
folio ring aitumn when the new primaries appear with — as 
has been said — a larger proportion of black than in the adult 
In fact, the d iration of the immature phase is very short T he 
bird does not breed until the folio v mg (or second) spring 
Occasionally the black from the maigins of the inner webs of 
the three outer quills runs m and reaches the shafts, much 
encroaching upon the usual white centres though not to the 
same extent on both wings of the same bird 

Ctiaracters.— The dark brown hood of this species easily 
distinguishes it when adult, andvoung birds can be told by the 
broad black edging which compasses the inner web of the first 
three primary quills 

Range la Great Britala. — ’Th S well known species nests in 
colonies in various places throughout tl e three kingdoms and 



IS found nesting m large numbers tn Scotland, as far noilh as 
tlie Shetland Islands In Ireland, Mr Ussher snjs, it has 
breeding colonies, large and small, on bogs and on small 
islands m lakes sometimes of tens of thousands, ns on Killeen 
more Bog near 'lullamere, sometimes of but a few pairs It 
IS repotted to breed in Donegal, Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Monaghan, lerrannagh, Ca\an, Mestmeaih, Kings County, 
Queens County, lipperary, Kerry, Kimerick, Clare, Galwn>, 
Koscommon Mayo, and Leiirim A few breed on Begmish, 
a small flat island m the Blasquct group, an unusual instance of 
a marine breeding place 


Raose oatside tbe Erttlah Istasda. — The present species is 
found according to Mr Saunders, throughout Turopc from 
the lacrocs, Souilicrn Norway and Sweden, Russia, from 
Archangel down to the Mediterranean, and across tempo 
rate Asia to Kamtchatka where it also breeds In winter 
It Msiis Scnegambia, Nubia, and the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean, China, Japan, and the 1 hilip- 
pmes 

nsbiii.— The name headed Cull" is a decided 

misnonttr for this species for the hood Mimn rather than 
I lack, and it is the more inappropriate as there arc some Culls 
of this group which ha\c absolute!) black caps It is a 
gregarious sp^'ctcs, nesting in colonics, and cacn in the autumn 
and w inter congregating m flocks wbicli frequent tidal harbours 
and arc often a conspicuous Kaiurcat pier heads when ihe tide 
eomesin I lia\c often seen them circling within a few Act of 
the heals of the Mstlors at Gorlcston Harbour, on the cast 
coast, and one of the most interesting features of the da> was 
to go and throw food to lhes%. prtlt) creatures at the end of 
the pier rhe) arc almost equally tame on the Ihamcs arhen 
thc) asrend the riser in winter 

Man) accounts ha>c been | uUished of amts paid b) 
naliirabsts to “gullcncs’ of this spccKS, one of thc most 
nnowned Icing at Scoulton m Norfolk of which thc btc Mr 
(t Dawson Kowlcy has g»cn thc following account — « 

" rhe frst intimation of the ptoaiaiit) of ll c Gulls was a 
f! f,bt of thtm feeding m a cornfield near Scoulton Church, 
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1 ke some other*! has a reed thatched rojf— an in liralion 
of a fenny neighbourhood 

TJ e sight of the birds of Scoulton as they rise in a dense 
mass fill ng the a r 1 kt snow is certainty sery beautiful and 
the sound of the multitude of voices is music to the ornitho- 
logical ear 

The Gulls ch efly congregate at each end of ‘ the heath as 
the great ishnd is called on which Scotch frs and birches groi\ 
If an unfortunate Heron appears they mob him 'ind keep even 
the swans at a respectful d stance with blows on the head 
After the Gulls leave however, the Herons frequentlj take 
possess on of the mere 

Mr ^\eyla^d has constructed a path, called the twenty 
foot road all round winch makes a dry and agreeable 
promenade whence the visitor may view the islets of the 
broidwater which are named Tea Island Boathouse Island 
&c &.C. 

Many years ago the greater portion of Scoulton parish was 
common land and the mere is part of the allotment to the 
Meyland famil) Long may it flourish and protect these 
Gulls who probably are the oldest inhabitants as they arc 
mentioned by SirThonas Browne as breeding there m his 
t ne and they may be coeval with the lake itself The birds 
arr \e some t me m rebruary 

* The keeper states that he took 6 ooo eggs last season and 
these eggs fetch one sh II ng per dozen But m the lime of 
the Rev Richard Lubbock — as raenton‘'d m the Fauna of 
Norfolk m my ed tion (1845) — t is said (p 123) that an 
average season produces more than 30 000 eggs five }eirs 
before that they took 44,000 

Mr J H Gurney jan writes in Rambles of a Natural st ’ 
(p 292) — In i860 nbout 16000 eggs had been gathered 
In 1872 when I went again only 4 000 were taken This sad 
fall ng off was due to dry seasons Brown the keeper told me 
that once the farmers spread the fields m the neighbourhood 
with manure sown w th salt which po soned the worms S^c., 
upon which the Gulls feed and that a great number died in 
consequence He said also that they suffered from Stoats and 
Rats he hid known on one occasion 150 of the nestlings 
and just chipping to be destroyed by a Stoat 
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This Gull IS often found inland at some distince from 
water, visiting swamps or c\en following the plough 
Nest — Generali) placed on the ground, though instances 
have been known of its being built on a tree, even at seven or 
eight feet from the ground, or on a boat house Seebohm 
states that he has found nests floating on the water, sometimes 
slight, at other tunes quite substantial structures, as big os 
Coots’ nests “ On the Lower Danube,” he writes, ” the nests 
were also floating on weeds of various kinds, and were of good 
size Although the colony was not a large one, the birds were 
demonstrative enough, crying loudi), sometimes a single Kal, 
at others KnL, Anh, frequently Karl, and occasionally Kal, 
Kark " 

Eeea. — ^Two to three m number, varying greatly in colour, 
occasionally m the same clutch Mr Robert Read writes to 
me — “ In the vast colonics m which these birds breed, one 
miy find eggs of every size, shape, and colour, from pile 
spotless greenish blue to deep brown, heavily marked with 
bhek blotches and spots I hive frequently found four, five, 
and sue eggs in a nest, and on one occasion eight, but m most 
of these cases the produce is undoubted!) that of more thin 
two or more females ” The most typical form of egg has the 
ground colour dark olive or dark clay brown, the spots being of 
all shapes and sizes, often forming confluent blotches of bhek 
or brown at the large end of the egg Many of the overlying 
spots have a reddish tmt, and the vindeilymg markings being 
dusky grey Some varieties are bluish m ground colour, 
others nearly white with minute spots, while m a few examples 
the ground colour is a deep coffee brown, on which the markings 
are scarcely perceptible Axis, 2 0-2 3 inches , diam , i 4 
I 55 

VI rnc GREAT PLACK BACKED CULL. LARUS MARINUS 
Lants marjnns, Lmn Syst Nnt 1 p 225 (1766), Macgill 
Brit B Y p 520 (1852), Dresser, B Lur viii p 427, 
pi 604 (1872), B O U last Bnt B p 1S9 (1883), 
Saunders ed "V arrcll s Bnt B in p 631 (1884) , Seebohm, 
HisL Bnt B m p 323(1885), Saunders, Man Bnt B 
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p 66i (iSSg) Lilford, Coi Hg Brit B part xw (1S93), 
Blunders Cat B Brit Mus xxy p 241 (1896) 

{Plede C) 

Adult Male — General colour aboie blick, with 1 distinct 
wash of slate colour, the scapulars tipped with white , marginal 
coverts white, wing coverts like the back, bastard wing, 
primary-coverts and quills slaty bhek, the secondaries broadly 
tipped with white, forming a distinct bar across the wing, 
first primary with a white tip of neatly three inches in extent, 
second primary also Jaigely tipped with white, with a sub 
terminil spot of black on the inner web , third primary almost 
entirely black, with a white tip, fourth and fifth pnmanes with 
a broad sub terminal bar 0/ black preceded by a narrow bar 
of white on the inner web, rump, upper fail coverts and till 
pure white , head and neck all round, as well as the upper 
mantle and the entire under surface of the body, including 
the under wing-coverls and auxiliaries pure white, lower 
primary coverts ashy, quilUinmg dark s ate colour with an 
ashj shade along the edge of the inner web, and a kmd of 
light ashy shade or pale appearance along the inner line of the 
shaft, “bill yellow, the angle of the gen)s orange red, eyelid 
vermilion, tarsi and toes Imd fieshcolour” {J/ Siitnders) 
Total length, 28 inches, culmen, 2 6 , wing, 19 5 , tail, 7 5 , 
tarsus, 3 o 

Adult Female — Rather smaller than the male, and with a less 
robust fall! 

Adult in Winter — Similar to the summer plumage but with a 
few grej ish streaks on the head, and the colour of the bill not 
so bright 

Young — Brown above, thickly mottled with bars of white or 
sand) buff or light brown, with occasionallyabar of bhek on the 
fealherc, most of which are broadly edged with sandy or white, 
with sub terminal bars or markings of black, rump upper tail 
coverts, and tail mottled with black, the latter marbled with 
black, m addition to the sub terminal bhek bar, primary 
coverts and primaries black, tipped with white, the inner webs 
of the feathers slaty brown , secondaries brown, blacker on the 
outer w eb, edged and tipped with white, innermost secondaries 
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Striked white, 
nape, and ^erv't^^i ^^‘okly on the hinder crown and 
tfit in ?.i of face, and lower 

under surface of ^'"spotted , remainder of 

but more dSm^i "bite, slightly spotted with dusky brown, 
tbe du<!lc\ ^ j” breast and flanks, where 

under mn« rnvl ^"Ow head markings are \er> distinct, 
ConroTnt ^fv ^ axilhnes white, with dusky bars 
immainrp au clnriges m plumage of this species when 
term Howard Saunders writes —“Restricting* the 

f^Jufll»^^ ^ years at a later stage black 

ifrwriP ^Pl^oar on the mantle, and the white edges to the 
'mirr distinct, but the primaries are still without 

-^^^optards the ptimanes have white tips and the 
It eahibit what may almost be called sub- 

, fti'ital bars while the outemiost cjuiU shows a sub ap cal 
ntinor of dull white, and the second quill has an ill defined 
I townish while snot, the tad being «tiH slightly mottled I do 
ttot think that the adult plumai,e is attained before the bird 
It m Its fifth year anl csen then the amount of vshite on the 
t so or three outer prmiancs coniiniics to increase with age 
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Range outside the British laianiis — Northern Europe, from the 
Lower Pelchor'i wcstw'ird to Iceland, and down to about 
50° N (breeding) in winter to the Canaries, and along the 
Mediterranean (rarely) to ihctgjiUan coast, also on inland 
waters Greenland and also the cast coast and the Great 
Lakes of North \menca to Labrador (breeding) , in winter to 
Florida, and accidentally in Bermuda (// Saunders') 

Hahlts — This is one of the largest and most powerful of all 
the British Gulls, and is a great robber, for besides its ordinary 
food of fish. It devours eggs and young birds, and will attack 
any sickly or wounded bud or even a sheep It may, indeed, 
be said to be practically omnivorous, and will even eat carrion 
It ts Jess greganous fJian fJie other Gaffe, and fs sefdom seen 
even in small compan es, while in winter it is generally solitary 
It IS a very wary bud, and 1 hive only managed to capture 
individuals by baiting a long line at night time and leaving 
}t tMi the mud flats Jn ibis way J caught severj] at Pagham 
Harbour j ears ago, both old and young birds "1 he notes,’ says 
Seebohm, “ are loud and harsh , almost as harsh and almost as 
unmusical as those of the Raven Iisalarm note might berepre 
sented by the syllable Ajaaui.andi its call notes as In 

winter these birds ofien congregate where fishing is going on ” 

Nest — Placed on rocks, or on an ulet it some distance from 
the sea The nest is a carelessly made structure, 1 depression 
in the ground being lined with grass or seaweed, with an 
occasional twig or two 

Begs — Two or three in number, of la^e size Ground 
colour clay brown, inclining to stone colour, with scattered 
spots of dark reddisii brown or black, with underlying grey 
spots and blotches The dark overiymg spots have not much 
tendency to coalesce, and are, in some instances, very scattered 
and of a pale ochre brown colour A pair m the Seebohm 
collection m the British Museum are bluish white, with hardly 
a spot on them, they were obtained in Southwest Sweden 
Axis, 2 75 3 15 inches , diam , z 1-2 2 
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(*^73), B O U Ijst Bnt B p 1S9 (18S3), Blunders, 
ed Yirrells Bnt B 111 p 6-’4 (18S4), Seebohm, Hist 
Bnt B in p 319 (1S85), Saundas, Min Bnt B p 659 
(18S9), Lilford, Col fig Bnt B part xxni (1893), 
Saunders, Cat B Bnl Mus xx\ p 250 (i8g6) 

{Plate Cl ) 

Adult Male. — Similar to Z. wrtnm//, but lery much smaller, 
and easily distinguished by the outer primaries, which ha\e 
not the ends nhite for nearly three inches, but are blackish 
nith .a nhite sub terminal bar before a black tip General 
colour aboae slate grey, with the same nhite ends to the 
secondaries and scapulars , the head, neck, mantle, and under 
surface of body white, as also the rump, upper tail-coverts, 
and tail , ‘ bill yellow, the angle of the genys red , tarsi and 
feet lemon yellow, ins pale straw yellow {Saunders) Total 
length, 195 inches, culmen, 215, wing 164, tail, 565, 
tarsus 2 0 

Adult TemalA — Similar to the male but smaller, and with a 
less robust bill Total length 190 inches , wing, 164 
Adidt la winter — Difiers from the summer plumage m having 
the head and neck streaked with dusky brown 
YouBf — Brown aboie, with broad white margins, the head 
brown streaked with white, sides of face ashy brown datkeron 
the earcoierts lurrowly streaked with dusky, throat white, 
remainder of the under surface of body streaked and mottled 
with ashy brown which is the prevailing colour of the under 
parts the sides of the body barred with darker brown, the 
tail feathers black for the terminal half, white barred with 
black on the basal half, the black end decreasing towards the 
outer feathers The bill is s’aty grey, the feet flesh coloured, 
and the iiis brown It takes four years for the fullv adult 
plumage to be gamed 

HestUns — Greyish buff, stieakevl and mottled with black on 
the up[x;r parts and throat 

Cliaracters. — In examining the senes of adult Lesser Black 
backed Gulls in the British Museum one is struck by the 
great vanalion in the colour ot the back, from slaty grey to 

F 2 
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black On this question Mr Saundo's writes — ‘ The principal 
characteristics of L fusats are the comparatively long tarsus 
and the small delicate loot The colours of the mantle and 
wings are so variable in shade that the palest examples might 
be mistaken for L(nui ajjfiins but for the large size and coarser 
foot of the latter The blackest examples of L fuscus are 
found indiffi-rently in the Faeroes Nortva} Egjpt and on the 
Red Sea the lightest are perhaps from Scotland and between 
the extremes there is every gradation The smaller size dis 
tmguishes the present species from the Greater Black backed 
or Herring Gulls and when adult, the colour of the legs further 
serves to separate it from the former «pccies 
Range In Great Britain.— Tlie present species IS a resident 
throughout our islands, but is somewhat local m its breeding 
haunts, though, where this Gull nests, it is generally m 
such numbers that it requires to be kept m check Mr 
Saunders observes — “ In Scotland close!) pad cd settlements 
may be found — far too plentifully for game preservers — up to 
the northernmost Slietlands, especially along the western 
coast, within the shelter of the outer Hebrides though on the 
far side of that group the Herring Gull predominates” As 
regards Ireland Mr Usshers note is as follows — * Breeds, 
often in large, numerous colonies, on the sea chfis and marine 
islands of Donegal, I ondonderry, Antrim, Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Kerr), Chre, Galwa), Majo, and Sligo It 
is the species uf Gull most abundantly distributed on our 
coasts in the breeding season 

Ranje outside tie Briliali Islands. — ‘ Korlherii Europe, from the 
Dwina westward to the Faeroes (but not in Iceland) and 
southward to the Mediterranean (breeding) in winter to the 
Canaries, Senegal hintee. Bonny, Egypt Kubia the Red Sea 
(said to be resident on the last) to Eao on the Persian Gulf 
Verj rare in the North Caspian, and practically not found east 
of the line of the Dwina, where the range of Lams affltns 
begins” (Saunders Cat B Brit Mus xxv p 253) Occasion 
all) It ranges fatiher eastward than the above mentioned limits 
since the above was written, Mr Saunders has identified a 
specimen procured b> Mr H L Popham on the \ enesei as 
L./usais (Ibis, 1807, p 106) 
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Habiti— Both m the breeding season and during the autumn 
and winter the present species is gregarious, and even in the 
heijjht of summer, small flocks of the Les'cr Black backed Gull 
maj be obsened on the flat and open shores of our south 
eastern coast'' — e^^dcn^h non breeding birds It is decided!) 
the Gull most in evidence on our coasts, excepting the Black 
headed Gull, and is easih procured b) an) gunner ’^ho lies up 
for It as it flics inland to the ploughed fields or fallow Like 
other Gulls, its principal food consist of fish, but it will often 
be found following the plough, and is frequentl) to be obser\ed 
among the shipping on tidal rners “ It is a wonderful sight,” 
says Seebohni, “on approaching one of the Farne Island®, to 
"ee the gieen mass sprinkled all o\er with large white looking 
birds, every one standing head to wind, like innumerable 
weathercocks and it is still more wonderful, when a shot is 
fired to see the flutter of white wings as ever) bird rises m 
haste, and to hear the angr) cries which each bird makes as 
soon as the exertion of getting fair!) launched into the air is 
over, and it finds breath enough to scream defiance to the 
invader of its home In half a minute thousands of birds are 
fi)ing backwards and forwards in every direction, like a living 
snowstorm Ihe vanous cries of the birds almost exactly 
resemble those of the Herring Gull Ihe angry (which 
sounds at a distance when the birds are quarrelling, like al, 
ak aK), and the good nalured ha In, ha, or an an, an art 
constantl) heard 

Kest — A slovenly structure of dry gn®s and dead marine 
plants and sea weed 

Xsgs. — ^Three m number, occasionally four A curious 
instance of a nest with four eggs is to be seen in the Natural 
History Museum This nest was placed m the middle of a 
sheep-track, and the sheep, in passing to and fro, had to jump 
over the back of the sitting bird 

Mr Robert Read wntes !o me — “Three is the usual number 
of eggs m one set, but I have taken four from a nest In this 
instance they were very heavily marked and evidently laid by 
the same bird The case in the Natural History Museum is 
another instance of four eggs being found m a-nest although, 
to judge from the eggs a*one, one could not be certain that 
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tliey were all Hid by the same bird Although some of the 
eggs of L fuscus look like small reproductions of eggs of 
L tiiariinis the general tone of the colour in the Lesser Black 
backed (jull is decidedly darker and vanes from cH) broiin 
or olive brown to dark chocolate The black overljmg spots 
run somewhat into blotches which are often congregated at 
the larger end of the egg Axis, 26-285 inches, diam , 

1 8-1 95 

Vni IHE HERRING CULL LARUS VRCDNTATLS 

Lotm Gm Syst Nat i p 600(1788, ex Bramn), 

MacgiU Brit B v p 544 (1852), Dresser, B Eur viii 
P 839 P^ 6o 2, fig 2(1873), B O U List Bnt B p JS8 
(1883), Saunders cd YariellsBnt B m p 613(1884), 
Seebohm Hist Bnt B in p 316(1885), Saunders, Man 
BriLB p 65s (1889), Lilford Col Fig Bnt B part win 
(1893), Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 260(1896) 

Adult Male —General colour above delicate pearly grey , w mt; 
coverts like the back, the secondaries broadlj tipped with white, 
like the scapulars, forming a conspicuous bar across the w mg , 
bastard wing pearly grey the outer feathers white, pnmarj 
coverts and iirimaries darker gre> , first primary blackish, with 
a grc) wedgC towards the base of the inner web the tips white, 
preceded bj a narrow black bar (often absent) which is again 
preceded b) a broad band of white, the second primary 
with a spot of white at a little distance from the end of 
the inner web, both these quills grey at the basal portion of 
the inner web, this grey gradually increasing m extent until the 
black becomes but a band near the end of the inner pmnaties, 
and finally disappears on the innermost ones, upper tail coverts 
and tail pure white, as well as the head and neck all round 
and the enure under surface of the body Total length, 22 5 
inches , culmen, 2 2 , wings, 16 5 , tail, 6 6 , tarsus, 2 5 
The white markings on the first two pnmaTies vary consider 
abl) Sometimes the black sub terminal black band is entirely 
absent, and the whole tip is white for more than tw 0 inches, in 
other ludvxwlwxU the v.hite spot near the emi of the vTiTier wch 
of the second primary is totally absent 
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Adult Female — Similir to the male, but smaller I otal length, 
20 5 inches , wmg, 157 Mr Saundei^ says that, irrespective 
ofsev, there is “great individunl vnmlion 

Adult in vinnter — Similar to the summer plumage, but with 
■brounish grey streaks on the head and neck 

Younff— On the changes o'" plumage undergone bj the joung 
bird it IS better to quote from Mr Saunders as the succession 
of plumages appears to be somewhat intricate According to 
him (Cat U x\v p 264), m the first autumn the upper parts 
are streaked and mottled with brown and greyish buff , quills 
dark umber, with paler inner webs and whitish tips to most, 
rectnees similar, but more or less mottled witli whitish at the 
bases of the two or three outer pairs , upper tail coverts brown, 
with huffish white tips, under parts nearly uniform brown at 
first, but afterwards brownish grey, mottled, bill blackish paler 
at the base of the lower mandibU 
In the second autumn the head is nearly white streaked with 
greyish brown , the upper parts are barred with brown on a 
greyish ground, though no pure grey feathers have yet made 
their appearance on the mantle , quills paler , tail more mottled 
with white at the bases of all the feathers 

In the third autumn the fuathersofthe mantle are chieRygrey, 
with some brownish streaks down the shafts a faint sub apical 
spot begins to show on the outermost primary the tail-coveris 
are partly white and the dark portion of the rectnees is much 
broken up under parts neatly white 

In the fourth autumn the sub apical patch on the first 
primary is larger, and the quills from the fifth upwards are 
banded with black, and tipped with white, tail feathers white 
slightly vermiculated with brown , bill greenish yellow basally, 
reddish black at the angle 

At the moult of the fifth autumn all brown markings are lost, 
the primaries have white tips, black bars and grey wedges 
though the proportion of dark colounng m the quills is greater 
than It IS m older birds 

Cixaracters — ^Though the male Herring Gull is sometimes 
nearly as big as a female Great Klack backed Gull it is easily 
told by Its much kss massive bill and by the pearl grey back 
This distincuishes the old birds and although there is some 
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resemblance to each other m the joung of the Greiter and 
Lesser Black bached Gulls and that of the Heir ng Gull the 
d mensions v,ill generally serve to distingu sh the species at all 
ages 

Kang? in Great Britain — The Hemng Gull breeds in all parts 
of Great Ur tarn where suitable places for its nesting are 
available It is almost ent rely a coast species and seldom 
nests on mbnd waters or lochs It is the most noticeable 
of all our indigenous species of Gull and Mr R J Ussher 
also says that it is the most widel) d stributed of any GuU on 
the coasts of Ireland during the breeding season 
Range outside the British Islands —The present species breeds 
m Northern Europe down to the coasts of Northern France, 
and to the westward of the ■^Vhlte Sea It is also found in 
North Amer ca breed ng as far south as lat 40® N on the 
Atlantic side and on the west it is known from t)ie Yukon 
Ruer to Cal forma In winter it extends to the est Indies 
and the Mexican coasts while European individuals visit the 
Meditenanean in winter as well the Black and Caspian Seas 
Habits —The Herring Gull is principally a shore feeder, and 
Its name is derived from its supposed habit of following the 
shoals of small hemng fry, while 1 is often seen in some 
numbers round the fishing bonts where the b rds pounce dow n 
on any scraps or offal which may be thrown overboard Like 
other Gulls this species sometimes comes inland and feeds on 
worms grubs and grain Itisn great robber of eggs, ‘ and 
when writes Mr Saunders, at some noted ana accessible 
breeding place of soabrds such as Lundy Island a gin is 
fired by a tourist party for the child sh pleasure of seeing an 
immense number of birds on the wing then is the opportunity 
of the Herring Gulls and eteiy unprotected egg of Guillemot or 
Gannctis s \cpt from the ledges in an instant ! 

Seebohm states that the call note of this Gull resembles 
the sjlables or mwe exactly, / inland ui the 

alarm note resembles the sjllabics Ky-tok pronounced in a 
guttural manner , and when the bird is unusually excited, its 
note IS npidly rej eated and sounds like Kak ak jk / 

Neat — Mr Robert Read «ajs that he has genenllj found the 
Herring Gull nesting among larger colonies of the I esser Black. 
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backed Gull on the Fame Islands, Adsa Craig, &.a, and such 
appears to have been the experience of Mr Saunders and other 
naturalists Ihe nest is often slight, bat is o'-casionally a 
bulky structure of grass and seaweeds, with a lining of finer 
grass and a few straws or stalks of the sea campion It is 
p'aced on a slope of a cliff or on the grass near the edge of 
tlie latter, sometimes m a hollon of the ground in the low' 
lands or m the crevice of a rock In America it is known to 
huild in trees or bushes 

E£:fa. — Two or three in number, generally the latter, and very 
similar to those of the Lesser Black backed and Common 
Gulls There is, however, a greater variation m the eggs of 
the Hctnng Gull than m those of the two last named species, 
and a very beautiful reddish variety is found near Vardo in the 
north of Nonvaj, which Seebohm believed to be the egg of the 
Glaucous Gull On this point, however, Mr Henry Pearson 
and Mr Ldwatd Bidwell have made some remarks m the 
“Ibis” for 1S94 (p 236) The) procured some of these red 
eggs themselves in Northern Norwa), in a district where there 
were no Glaucous Gulls. They write — "The names ascribe 
them to the UcrnngGuU and say that, however large the 
colon) maj be, the red eggs are nct*r found m more than one 
nest m the colon) ’ 

The ground-oolourvarics m Jhc same wa) as in the eggs of 
the i^esstr Black backed Gull, but the Herring Gull rarcl) seems 
to lay eggS of the dark chocolate l)pe As, however, tins is 
sometinus the case, it may be said that the eggs of the two 
sji cils arc so similar that there is no character by which they 
can bv. distinguished, and that too much care cannot be taken m 
their identification Axis, 2 6-3 05 inches , diara , 1 85-2 1 
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Adult Hale —General colour ibove delicate pearl grey , the 
iving coverts like the back the secondaries and scapulars 
plainly tipped with white forming a bar across the wiogj 
bastard wing and primary coverts pearlj grey the outer o les 
white pnimnes blacki h with a small wh te tip and a broad 
sub terminal bar of white on the two outermost, the first 
primary with a grey base to the inner neb much more extended 
at tl e base of both webs m the second primary and gradually 
extending on the other quills till they are almost entire!) grey, 
with a black sub terminal bar before the black tip , the inner 
primaries ar d all the secondaries grey with a white- tip rump, 
upper tail coverts and tail pure white , head and neck all 
round as well as the under surface of the body, pure white, 
including the under wmgeoverts and axillaries quill lining 
dusky gre> lighter grey towards the base, and with the same 
pattern of white sub terminal bars as the upper surface , “ bill 
greenish j ellow at the base, rich jellow terminally tarsi and 
toes greenish jellow, ins goklenbrown, orbital ring ver 
milion Total length i8 inches, culmen, i 5, 

wing 13 6 , tail, 5 4 , tar«us, 2 i 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but smaller Total 
ktigih 17 ©inches wmg 128 

Adult la Winter Plumage — Similar to the summer plumag'' 
but with the head and neck streaked with ash) brown and 
with the tarsi and toes olivaceous 

Young — Brovn above, with white or buff bars and margins 
to the feathers, undersurface of body white mottled with 
brown or ashy brovn Ihe young bird thus resembles the 
immature Herring Gull, and is of the same pale colour It 
IS however, easily recognisable from the joung of the latter 
species as well as from that of the Lesser Black hacked Gull, 
by ns smaller size The young birds go through similar 
changes of plumage to those of the allied species of Gul) and 
Mr Saunders says that the bird only gams its fully adult livery, 
and breeds when nearly three years old 

Oiaracurs.— In its light pearly grey mantle and hack, the 
Oaamow GviU vtscm.y.s.s llesmg Gvill \ wt taw al-xavs be 
told by us smaller size, the wing never exceeding 16 inches in 
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lensth B> this m^ans also the joung birds of the two species 
can be distinguished 

Eange in Great Britain. — This species breeds m Scotland, but 
Mr Saunders states that he is not aware of anj nesting place 
la England or, indeed, south of Iht. Border In Scotland 
honcier, It breeds not only on the coasts where such are 
fas curable, but on inlai«l lochs as far north as the Hebrides 
the Orbnejs, and Shtihnd Isles In Ireland, Mr Ussher 
sa)s, it breeds m small colonies and m separate pairs on 
islands in lakes (usuaJJj near the coast) of Donegal, AIa>o 
and Galwa), but sometimes at a distance from the sea, as in 
Lough Mask and Lake Dahjbawn m Majo an island on the 
latter containing a colony of some fifi) nests I here are somt 
marine breeding places, as on islands in Blacksod Baj, and a 
few pairs breed on one of the Blasquet Islands, off Kerr} 

Paaga ontsida the EritUh Islands. — \ccordmg to Mr Saunders, 
the Common CiuU is found m Europe and NoTvhetn Asia down 
to about 53^ N Lat, where it breeds. In winter it is found 
m the Mediterranean Basm, the Nile Valley, and the Persian 
Gulf It also extendi from Kamschatka to Japan and China 
It is a tare bird m Iceland, and only one instance of its capture 
m North America has been auihcntic.aled, a joung bird having 
once been obtained m Labrador 

Habits — ^These resemble those of the other British Gulls 
described above It is more or less gregarious, but in the 
autumn many single birds are to be observed on our coasts 
and estuaries Its food consists of fish, but it will also come 
inland and follow the plough for the sake of worms and grubs, 
while like other Gulls, it wilt also eit )oung birds In some 
parts of its range it adopts the deserted nest of a Hooded 
Crow, or other bird in a hi^h tree on the summit or the 
branches of which it will be seen to perch 

Hest — A rough structure of grass or seaweed in the open 
but sometimes it will be placed on the ledge of a cliff or on 
the top of a roct, or even as remarked above, on a tree Mr 
Robert Read writes to me — I have always found the nests 
of the Common Gull on the shores of fresh water lakes, or on 
the islands m one of these waters The birds are particularly 
fmd of nesling on isolated rocks sometimes on a boulder, 
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only a foot of which is projecting above water In Sweden, 
on a group of large rocky islets in a fresh water like, I never 
found more than one nest on each islet ’ 

Effgs — Three m number Ground tint of a clay or oh\e 
proun to chocolate, w th reddish brown or black spots and streaks 
distributed fairly over the whole egg, and seldom forming 
blotches Sometimes the dark sjxits show up famtlj, and the 
grey underljing ones are almost as distinctly indicaltd Ams, 
2 15-2 45 inches , diam , 1 6-1 7 


X. IHE GLAUCOUS CULL. LARUS inPERrorcUS. 


Larus hyptrborviSt Gunnerus, m Leem’s Beskr Finn Lapp 
P sSj (1767) 

Imtus t^aneus, Fabr , Macgill Brit B v p 557 (i85''), 
Dresser, B Eur mu p 433, pi 605 (1877), B O U 
List Brit B p 187(1883), Saunders, ed YarrellsBnt B 
111 p 636 (1884), Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 330 
(1885), Saunders, Man Bnl B p 663(1889), Lilford, 
Col Iig Brit B parts x\ut xxvit (189^ 94), Saunders, 
Cat B Brit Mus xxv p 289(1896) 

[Plate Cll) 

Adult Male — General colour aboie %er> pale pearl) grej, the 
iiingcoterts like the back, the niaigma) coverts round the 
bend of the wing white, bastard wing and primar> coierts 
grej , primaries jicarljgre), with white shafts, gradually 
becoming white at the ends, the secondaries and scapulars 
broadlj tipped with white, the rurap,upi>er tail coierts, and tail 
white, head and neck all round as well as the whole of the 


under surface of the bod), pure white, ** bill )enow, orange red 
at the angle, tarsi and toes light fleshy pink in life, ins, 


)el!ow, orbital ring, orange” (Zf Saunhrs') Total length, 
25 inches , culmen, 2 75 , wing, 180, tail, 6 7 , tarsus, 2 8 


Adult Female — Smaller, often considenlily so, according to 
Mr Saunders, who says there is also considerab’e difference in 
the size of individuals, irrespective of sex 


Adult la Winter —Similar to the summer jilunngc, but having 
the bead and neck streaked with pale ashy brovvn 
Touag- — Verypale oshybroan both above and below, the 
bases of the feathers whiter, the back and wings mottled with 
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broken bars of pale brown , the secondaries white at the ends 
and mottled with brown hi e the back, the primaries isabellme, 
ashy white on the innerweba,and with slight remains of brown 
markings at the ends, upper and under tiilcoierts white, 
distinctly mottled with brown, the tail feathers ashy brown, 
mottled on the edges with white , crown of head ash} brown, 
slightly darker than the mantle, and streaked like the side of 
the face, under surface of the body ash} brown, the throat 
whiter, streaked with ashy, under tail coverts white, barred 
with h^ht ash} brown , the under wing coverts and axillanes 
ash} brown like the breast, bill ochre }ellow to the angle, then 
blackish to the tip , tarsi and toes brownish 

Mr Saunders sa}s that, after the moult of the ne\t }ear, both 
the upper and under surfaces are much lighter, and pale grey 
feathers begin to show on the n antle, the outer primaries being 
all but white In immature birds the mottlings of the upper 
surface gradually disappear and for a short time the bird 
appears to he cream} white (m which phase of plumage it has 
received the name of Z huUhimi) At the subsequent moult 
the pearl grey mantle is assumed, but the new tail feathers 
show some faint brownish mottlings until the ne\t }ear 

HcaUlne— Of a stone ye> colour, shghtlj tinged with yellow 
ishbufT below , the back mottled wa h ash} brown, and the 
head spotted with black 

Cliaracters — ^The Glaucous Gull is distinguished by its large 
siz", white head and tail, and especially by its white quills 
w ith a faint shade of grey at the base Only tw o Gulls of the 
while winged group answer to this latter clnracter, the Glaucous 
Gull and the Iceland Gull 
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HaWts — The Burgomaster as this great Gull is often 
called, IS a rapacious and omnnorous spe'“ies, robbing other 
Gulls of their pre> and feeding on fish offal Crustacea, and 
young birds Stebohnithus describes his exj ericnces of the 
species 111 the north of Norway — The Glaucous Gull breeds 
on the cliffs at Vardo and a lirge flock composed principally 
of immature and entirely of non breeding birds frequents the 
stretches of sand left at low water near Vadso thirty miles to 
the south of the breeding colony \Vhen I was at this town, 
the Glaucous Gulls were always to be seen at all hours flying 
about the harbour , but by far the greater portion of them 
retired to a distant sand bank which extended from the 
southern promontory of the island m the Varangcr Fjord, 
apparently to roost as the sun approached the north They 
were \ery noisy before finally settling down to rest continually 
uttering their loud and harsh note, which may be represented 
by the syllables *tulhd Although at Vardo the Glaucous 
Gull brteds on the precipitous cliffs, Harvie Brown and I 
afterwards found its nest on one of the low flat islands which 
separate the lagoon of the Petchora from the Arctic Ocean 
This island was a flat desert of sand unrelieved by a blade of 
grass and it nscs very slightly above the level of the sea which 
varies very little (only five or six inches) with the tide 
Nest — ^The nests found by Seebohm on the Petchora are 
described by him as heaps of sand hollowed si ghtly at the 
apex and lined with some irregularly disposed tufts of sea 
weed Mr Trevor Battye thus describes the breeding of the 
species on the island of Kolguev — The nests of the Glaucous 
Gulls which we visited were situated on the highest ridge of 
the outer sand banks to the south of Scharok Harbour They 
were visible from a very long distance, and proved to be lumps 
formed of sand and mixed with sea weeds and great quantities 
of hydrozoa {Serlulana and others) on which flourished 
Annaria peploides The sand had m many cases ongmallj 
collected round drifted timber and the birds had taken advan 
lage of this to raise upon it a pile some two feet and more m 
height As the Samoyeds rob these nests constantly one 
wonders that any young get off Hyland was so violently 
mobbed by these birds, which stooped right down at his head, 
that be shot two ‘ in self defence 
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—Three m number There is nolhing very distmctive 
about the colour or markings of the egns, which look like 
larger editions of those of the I esser Black backed Gull 
Some examples are xerj sparsel) raarlwed and ha\e the spots 
few and lar between, or else ha\c a large blotch of black near 
the large end of the egg Axis, 395-305 inches, dnm , 
2 0-2 15 To the red xanety of the Herring Gull's egg, figured 
by Seebohm as the egg of the Glaucous Gull, I hare already 
alluded {su/ra, p 73) 

XI THE ICELWD GULl- LARUS ItUCOPTERUS 
Lams hiteopUrus, Faber, Ptodr Is\ Otn p 91 (1822) , Macgill 
Brit B V p 566 {1852), Drc'ser, B Eur xiit p 439, 
pi 606 (1876), B O U List Bnt B p iSS (1883), 
Sninders, ed Yarrells Bnt B m p 642 (1884), See 
bohm, Hist DnL B iii p 333 (<885), Saunders, Man 
Brjt B p 6G5 (1S89) , Ltlford, Col Fig B it B partxxxi 
(1893), Saunders, Cat B Bnt Mus xx\ p 295(1896) 
Adntt Male —Similar to L hyperl crtus, but smaller, with pro 
portionately longer wings, back dQlitalc pearlj gre),\\ithwhtte 
ends to the secondaries and scapulars, primaries pearl} gre}, 
white at the ends and along the inner webs , rump, upper tail 
coverts, and tail white, head and neck all round, as well as the 
entire under parts, pure white Total length, 235 inches, 
culmen, i 9 , win^, iG 5 , tail, 6 6 , tarsus, 4 
Adult Female - Similar to the male, but smaller. 

Young— Like that of L hjftrloreus, having the under 
surface light ash) brown, with very pale brown motllings on 
the upper surface. The size is, howevrer, smaller 

Cliaractera — Like L hyperbotens, the present species has white 
quills, but is distinguished from the htter bird b} its smaller 
size Mr Saunders observes (Cat E Bnt Mus xxv p '*97) 
— “ On the wing L hucoploms has a much more buojint flight 
than Z. glaums, and the length of wmg, m proportion to its 
comparative!} small bulk, is very noticeable, but prepared and 
over stuffed skins sometimes offer difficulties Still, in spite of 
Its longer wing in proportion to its bulk, the largest male 
♦ Z. /ew?//.*/-//}- does not nitain to the length of wing found m 
the smallest Z. glaums ” 
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Range in Great Britain. — This small representatne of the 
Glaucous Gull is on 1 > a\isitorloGreat Britain, though it some 
times appears m some numbers off the coasts of Scotland , it 
IS of rarer occurrence off the English and Irish coasts 

Range outside tte British Islands — The breeding range of the 
Iceland Gull is in the Arctic regions, in Greenland, Jan Mayen 
Island and according to Saunders perliaps on the American 
side of Baffin Bay In winter it visits Iceland and^the Faeroes, 
as nell as the shores of Scandinavia and the Baltic, and the 
north avest of Furope down to the Gulf of Gascony in severe 
seasons In North America it descends to the latitude of 
Boston 

HaWta — The only account of the habits of the Iceland Gull 
IS that of Faber, of which an epitome is given in Saunders’s 
edition of Yanell’s “ British Birds ” (m p 646) About live 
middle of September both old and joung birds appear off the 
coast of Ireland for the winter, disappearing about the end of 
April or the beginning of May ‘ These birds," says Faber, 
“were so tame that they came on land up to my winter dwell* 
ing on the northern coast to mop up the entrails of fish thrown 
away by the inhabitants, and disputed fiercely for them with 
the Ravens I had one of these Gulls so tame that it came 
every morning to my door at a certain time to obtain food and 
then flew away again It gave me notice of its arrival by 
uttering Its cry This Gull indicated to the seal shooters in 
the fjord where they should look for the seals by continually 
following their track in the sea, by hovering m flocks, and with 
incessant cries, over them, and whilst the seals hunted the 
sprat and the capeling towards the surface of the water, these 
(juIU precipitated themselves down upon the fish and snapjicd 
them up In like manner they follow the track of the cod fish 
iw the sea, and fvcd upon the liooty hunted up by this fish of 
prey This Gull was my weather guide m winter If 

It swam near the shore, and there, as if ansious, moved along 
wnh Its feathers puffed out, then I knew that on the following 
day storms and snow were to be capcctcd In fine weather it 
soared high in the air Hundreds often sit on a piece of icc, 
anti in that way are dnfud many miles In its manners the 
Iceland Gull differs from the Glaucous Gull, which has tlie 
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habits of the Create’ Black bicked Gtill, and mo\es with more 
energ> The nature of the Iceland Gull resembles more that 
of the Ilcrnng OuU , tts deportment and flight are more grace 
ful , It hovers o\er its prey> is somewhat greedj always active, 
and IS not afraid to fight with equal, or superior, antagonists 
for Us food ’ 

Kest — Has apparently not been described beyond the fact 
that It IS a depression in the bare ground or on the ledges of 
precipices (Cf Saunders, Ic) 

— ^Ttto or three m number, laid early m June The 
Briti h Museum contains several specimens from the Scebohm 
and Could collections They are very similar to the eggs of 
L hferboreus^ but arc rather smaller, and have the ground 
colour dark clay brown, spotted all over with chocolate brown, 
and with very evident underlying spots of purplish grey Some 
have the ground colour greyish olive, and on this type of egg 
the spots and blotches are %ery distinct and p’cntifully dis 
Iributcd over the surface of the tgg Avis, s 7-* p inches , 
diam, 85-12 

Tin I\OI\ CULLS CCNUS I \GOniII \ 
/’lif/Zi///, Kaup Natiirl Syst pp Cp ip6 (tSap) 

Type P <hm tta (Pt«pp«) 

The btauiiful Ivory Gull is the sole rtpre«entative of ihe 
'genu-. /'bill which is thoroughly Arctic, m its habitat Its 
timform snowy ivlumagi, find-, a cuno w paralhl in the \ntaTctic 
Snowy I tircl (/ m yt) of the Soutlicrn Octan The 
genus la^cpmh is clnractcmtd by the s jiiarc tail the hind 
toe )onw.d to the inrc’ one by a s tong, acirated mcmbnni., 
all tlie nails being l3r„c and curved, the webs and toes being 
nigoac, while tlie tibia is feathered nearly to the tibio tarsal 
joint (‘^aunders Cat B Bni Mu' ax\ p 161 ) 

The genus is rvjftscntcd bv a single spt.ri'’s, Ptg^Jili 
e^un ei, v huh is circumpolar in Us dislnbuluri 

1 Tilt IVOIV CULf- PVCOllllL-V rDUKMV 
Lnrut Pun (US Phij ps Vo) N Pole, App p 1S7 (i77j), 
Scebohm, llisl. Bnt B m p 337 (ibS5) 

Cct sf-xn Its (burreus,\\z(^\\\ 1 nt J v p 508(1852) 

15 c 
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I>ajoJ>htlieliiriiea,i:iT^sa,'Q Eur mu p 349. 595 

B 0 U List Bnt B p i86 (1883) , Saunders, ed Yar 
rellsBnt B 111 p 656(1884) id Man Bnt B p 669 
(1SS9) LiJford, Col Fig Bnt B part 'txvi {1S93) , Saun 
ders Cat B Brit Mus xxv p 301 (1896) 

Adult Male. — Entirely snow white above and below, theqvnlls 
also white with while shaBs and a faint shade of grey on the 
inner web, "bill gamboge jellow tenmnallj merging into 
greenish grey on the basal two thirds of both mandibles , taisi 
and toes black , ins dark hair brown , orbital ring brick red " 
(// Sautld^rs) Total length, 18 inches culmen, i 7, win?, 
14 2 , tad 6 2 , tarsus, 1 75 

Adult remtie — Similar to the male, but slightly 'mailer, and 
Mr Snunders states that there is a tendency lo show a 
shorter tarsus Total length, 17 inches, wing, is 8 
Youag — INhite, but with a great deal of grej on the lores, 
Sides of face, ind throat The upper surface -ind the wings 
spotted with grc) ish black , the bastard wing, primary coverts, 
and primaries with a black spot at the end, tail Batliers with a 
black sub-termmal band 

Nestling — White ‘‘Even m this stage,’ says Professor 
Collett, "they may be disimgtiished from the joungof other 
spi.cies by the strong and hook«.d claws, paruciilaily on the 
hind toe, the somewhat margmated web on the toes, and by 
the forward nostrils " The fledgeling is said by Mr Saunders 
to be of a dull or smoke grey colour 
Eange In Great Britaia. — Some tliirly occurrences of the 
Ivor) Gull have been recorded from British waters, of which 
half have been adult individuals They have been procured in 
Fnghnd, Ireland, and Scotland, though the greater number, 
as iTn,„ht have been expected m a winter visitor from the 
north, have occurred m the latter kingdom 

Range outside tne RriUalt Islands. — " Circumpolar regions, with 
out any break of conlinuit> , but along those portions of the 
coast of Arctic America, Hbere open water is non existent, llie 
bird IS natural!) scarce , rare also in the Northern I’acific. In 
winter, southvrards as far as the coast of France and I-ake 
Leman (once), and New Ontnswrek, rn America" (Stiundifs) 
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EaWts —The Right of the I^ory Gull is described b) Colonel 
Feilden as being mote like that of a Tern than of a Gull, and 
he sijs that it has a shrill note not unlike that of the Arctic 
lem Its food consists of marine animals, as ^ell as the 
droppings of walruses and seals and the refuse of the carcases 
of the latter animals and nhales cast aside by the hunters 
Numbers uere observed by Malmgren sitting for hours round 
the ice holes through which the seals came up, looking as if 
they w ere sitting round a council table > " a practice which has 
doubtless given rise to the curious name used by Martens m 
1675 for this Gull, 112., ‘JRathsherr’ (Councillor), a name 
analogous m its dernation to that of ‘ Burgermeister ' (^^aJ or), 
used for the Glaucous Gull " (Siru/iders) 

K«8i. — Composed of green moss, according to Professor 
Collett, this moss forming one tenth of its mass “ 'I he nest 
consists of small splinters of drift wood, a few feathers single 
stalks and leaves of algce, with one or two particles of lichen 
No trace of straw is to be found, a couple of pebbles may 
possibly hare appertained to the under lajer of the nest The 
mosscs occur m pieces of the swe of a walnut or less, and hate 
evidently been plucked m a fresh state from a drj subsoil, 
either 011 rocks or graielly places The feaihers, of which a 
few were found, are snowj while and have probably fallen 
from the brooding bird 1 he nests are placed, as a rule, on 
the cliffs, at a height of from fifty to a hundred feet, and are 
often quite inaccessible Those described by Professor Collett 
were obtained on the island of Storoen, off bpitsbergen, about 
sixteen English miles to the east of Cape Smith in 80’ 9' N 
Lat, by Captain Johonnesen 

Esg#. — One, or two, in number The ground colour of five 
specimens sent to Professor Collett, were almost exactly alike, 
V12, a light greyish brown tint, with a faint admixture of 
yellowish green such as often appears on the eggs of Zan/s 
canus, which, however, have often a deeper brown or greener 
hue In structure and gloss all tiie eggs brought to Professor 
Collett resemble those of L canus , but the granulations 
under the microscope are a little coarser, more uneven, and in 
larger numbers, on the other hand, the granulations are 
petceptiblv finer than in Z. ftiscus The eggs are easily dis 
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tinguislied from those of the Kjttiwake b> Ihti greater gloss 
the small excrescences are not so crowded together and are 
a little more flattened than they usually are in the last 
mentioned species Aa s « 15 24 inches diam i 65 i ?5 

THE 1 ITT1-\\AKE GULLS GENUS TISS-V 
Hissa Stephens in Sha \ s Gen Z00I xui part r, p iS<j (1826) 

I Type J! tridactyla (Linn ) 

The chief character which distinguishes the KittmaVes from 
the rest of the Gulls is the rudimentary condition or absence of 
the hind Me The tars ts ts much shorter than the iiiiddie tP‘' 
with Us clai\, and the tail shes s a si ght tendency to be forked 
Mr Ho ard Saunders admits trio species of kittmakcs our 
orn familiar species /ridncty/a} with dark brown feet and 
white under wing coverts and brevirosins from the Arctic 
lacifc Ocean, with vermilion coloured feet and grey under 
wing coverts A third form R with a slightly more 

developed hind toe than in normal R tndactyla, and chiefly— 
but not cxclusivelj— from ihe North Prafci is recognised b) 
some An encan naturalists but is disallowed by Mr Saunders 

l TIIC Kin IVVAKF CULL rt«S\ IRID VCTVl \ 

/m/x triJacl)lus Lmn Sjst Nat i p 2‘»4(i766) Scebohm 
Hist Br t B in p 340 (1885) 

Ktssti iridrct^la (Linn) Mac^H Brit P v p 515 (185’), 
Drts er B Fur van p 447, pis 607, 60S (18/8) 

B O U I ijt Brit B p zSy (rSjj) Si inders cd 
karrells Brit B iii p 6jo (1884) id Man Lrit. B 
p 667 (1SS9) Lilford Col hig Bru B part x'l' 
(1893), Saunders Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 305(1896) 
Adult Kale — General colour above light slatj grey with 
narrow white cnd« to the scapulars wing-covcrts grey like lie 
back bastard wing pr marv txivcrts and quills light slaty grey, 
the inner primaries fringed at the ends and the «econdarics 
narroily tipped with white, the outer primaries grey, white 
along the inner webs, first pni arj black along t! c outer web, 
and also for two inches at the tips the second and third 
j UToams a\so Wjck at the cads thts black t p decressins on 
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the Jnner primaries, and forming a sub terminal band on the 
fourth and fifth, which ln\e ahite lips the band on the latter 
aery narrow on the sixth the sub terminal bar is acr) narrow 
and often reduced to a spot, andisocca-yionallj cntirel) absent, 
rump, upper tai!-co\erts, and tad pure white, head and neck all 
round also pure white, extending on to the upper mantle entirt. 
under surface of bodj pure white, bill )ellow, with a greenish 
tinge tarsi blackish , toes dark brown lotallength iGinches, 
culnien j 7 , wing i " 4 , tad 4 75 , tarsus, 1 45 

Adwitremaie — Similar to the male lotaUtn^lh iSomches, 
iring, 13 0 

Adult to Winter — DiHem from the summer plumage m having 
the hinder crown and neck washed with the same grej as the 
back, in front of the e>eashade of dusk) gre> and behind 
the ear coicrts apatch of blackish which extends m a feeble 
degree round the nape, where it nearly forms a collar , bill more 
olue 

TonQg — Sirmbr to the winter plumage of the adult but with 
black mottlings across the hind neck, forming a more or less 
complete black band, the marginal wing coxeris and most of 
the lesser wmgeoserts black forming aband down the wing 
which IS continued b> tiie black on the outer webs of the inner 
secondaries, the primaries with more black on them than m 
the adults, the inner webs with a lon^, white ' wedge but the 
black extending along the outer web and for some breatith 
along the inner edge of the shaft , the fifth and sixth primaries 
with a sub-terminal bar of black, represented sometimes on the 
sexenth by a black spot, tad with a broad black band at the 
end decreasing towards the outermost feathers 

hestiingr — Dark grey more fulvcscent on the nape, white 
below j toes brown the webs jcllowish 

Wr Saunders obserxes that the birds of Bering Sea and the 
North Pacific are slighll) larger than those of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and have a ‘ little more dcxelopment of the usually 
diminutive hind toe Sometimes there is a very minute, but 
sharply pointed nail on each bind toe though o'^ten on one onl) 
'I’his development is pot confined to examples from the Isorili 
Pacifc, for It has b^en found m birds from the British Islands, 
Greenland, and the eastern side of No th America 
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‘“They hide the sun whan they fly, they cover the skerries 
when the) sit they drown the thunder of the surf when the} 
cr}, they colour the rocks white where they breed I believed 
the evcellent Faber after I had seen the Eider holms and Auk 
bergs ard yet I doubted as every natunhst must and there 
fore I ardently desired to visit Swartholin for myself An 
amiable Norseman with whom I became friendly, the pilot of 
the mail steamer by which I travelled, readily agreed to row me 
over to the breeding place and we approached the promontory 
late one evening At a distance of six or eight nautical miles 
we were overtaken by flocks of from thirty to a hundred, some 
times even two hundred, Kittiwakes flying to their nesting place 
The nearer we approached to Swartholm the more rapid was 
the succession of these swarms and the larger did they become 
At last the promontory became visible, a rocky wall about 
eight hundred yards long pierced by innumenble holes, rising 
almost perpendicularly from the sei to a height of from four 
Inmdred and fifty to six hundred feet It looked grey in the 
distance, but with a telescope one could discern innumerable 
points and lines It looked as though a gigantic slate had 
been scratched all over with all sorts of marks by a playful 
giant child, as though the whole rock bore a wondrous decora 
lion of chains rings and stars From the dark depths of hrge 
and small cavities there gleamed a bnllnnt white , the sheh ing 
ledges stood out in more conspicuous bnghtness The brood 
mg Gulls on their nests formed ihc white pattern, ind we 
realised the truth of I abers words, ‘ they cover the rocks wlicn 
they s t ’ 

“ Our boat, as it grated on the rocky shore startled a number 
of the Gulls, and I saw a picture such as I had seen on many 
Lider holms and gull islands. A shot from my friends gun 
thundered against the prcci|ice As a raging winter storm 
rushes through the air and breaks up the snow laden clouds till 
they fall m tlakcs, so now il snowed living buds One «aw 
neither hill nor sky, nothing but an indescribable confusion A 
thick cloud darkened the whole hotuon justifiing the desenp 
tion ‘they hidi, the sun when they llj ’ The north wind blew 
violently and the icy sea surged wildly against the foot of the 
cliff', but more wildly till resounded the shrill cries of the 
birds, so that tl e truth of the last part also of Fabers dc'crip- 
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The senes in the Uriiish Museum varies from the t)pical 
Gulls egg cf cla\ brown with distinct oserl}ing spots of dark 
brown and iindcrljirg spots of gre>, (o bluisli grej or cream) 
buff, with the markings faint or \crj much emphasized In 
the faun!) spotted e^gs, the gre) underl)mg spots are the mo»t 
prominent, and m some jnslawxis the larger end of the egg is 
b’otched with black A\is, 2 2-235 inches, diam, 1 5-1 7 

IHE SkUAS TAMILA STERCORARIID/T 
In structure the Skuas differ markedl) from the Landa, 
and their habits more resemble those ol Frigate-Birds than 
Gulls, though some of the larger species of the last named 
family are robbers b) nature flicse redeem their character, 
houeter, b) other milder traits, whereas the Skuas are among 
the most predator) of sea fowl lhe> differ from the Gulls 
and Terns in osteologcal characters, having onl) one notch 
in the posterior marotn of the sternum, and the bill js 
furnished v.ilh a \cr) elonsaicd “cere," and is formidably 
hooked, while the claws are more like those of a bird of prey 
than tliose of a sea bird, being stfongl) cuned and \er) sharp 
Two genera are contained withm this Tanily, botli of which 
are represented in the British Avifauna, and are described 
below 


TPE GPEAT SKUAS GENUS MEGALESTPIs 
Megaletint^ Dp Cat Tarzud p ii (1850) 

Tjpes M ciltrrhailes {ymn) 

The members of the genus MfgiUstns are four m number, 
one of them, dif calarrfiacfes, inhabiting the northern ocean, 
while another, M inauofmulii, is only known from Victoria 
Land m the Antarctic Ocean Jlf chilctisis nlubits the 
southern coasts of South America, and A/ auiaiclica is found 
m the southern ocean from the Falkland Islands eastwards to 
New Zealand The principal points of difllrence between the 
species of Megrksiris and Steitorartus consist in the larger 
bulk of the former and the shorter tail, the central feathers of 
vvluch do not project more than half an inch beyond the rest, 
whereas in rcorarms ibis prolonga ion of tl e middle tail 
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feathers js a feature of the genus The tarsus is a little shoiter 
than the middle toe and claw 

I THE GREAT SkUA MFCALESTPIS CATARRHACTES 

Lams catarrhacUi I mn Sjst Nat i p 226(1766) 

Lesttis ctfirrha tes Macgill Brit B v p 479 (1852), Ltlford, 
Col Fig Br t B part xxvi (1893) 

Sttrcorarius eaiarrhacles Dresser B Eur mu p 457 . pl 

(187s) B O U List Brit B p 194 (1883), Saunders 
ed \arrells Bnt B m p 664(1884), Seebohm, Hist 
Bnt B 111 p 346 (1S85) Saunders Man Bnt B p 671 
(i88g), id Cat B Prit Mus x\\ p 315 (1S96) 

Adult Male — General colour abo\edark umber brown mottled 
with rufous the feathers being sub tcrmmall) of this colour and 
varied with whitish where the ends of the feathers hate worn 
pale feathers of the neck rather more pointed, and sho i ing 
pale straw coloured shafts wmg coveiU dark umber brown 
sightly mottled with white marks near the ends of the 
feathers , bastard wing primary coterts and rjuills blackish, 
the outer primaries with yellowish white shafts, the first quill 
white towards the base of the inner web, the next five white 
at the base of both webs decreas ng m extent on the inner 
primaries but forming a conspcuous wing speculum, tail 
blackish crown of head nearly uniform, dark umber bro mi 
very slightly mottled with reddish brown centres to the 
feathers , lores and region of the eye dusky umber brown tl e 
car coierts more rufescent brown, under surface of body pale 
chestnut rufous, varied with asliy grey bases to the feathers 
some of the flank feathers streaked with white shaft lines and 
whitish at the ends, the under tail coverts deeper rufous with 
white shaft streaks under win^, coverts and axillanes dark 
umber brown, the latter sightly nfous near the ends, ‘ bill 
black the cere with a greyish bnge, tarsi and toes black uis 
dark brown (LI Saunders) Total length 21 5 inches, cul 
men 2 , w mg 160, tail 64, tarsus, 2 S 

Adult Tensale — Simitar to the male m plumage though Mr 
Saunders is inclined to believe that she is a hlile larger than 
her mate 
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Adalt In Winter — Mr Saunders considers that there is scarcely 
any difference betw een the Tnnter and summer plumages and 
m the senes in the British Museum there is scarcelj anj 
perceptible difference in colour, except when the plumage is 
worn, and then the pointed straw coloured feathers of the 
neck become more prominent 

Yoiuiff Bmis. — ^According to Mr Saunders, these are very 
similar to the adults but have less tendency to acumination 
and striaiion of the feathers of the neck, and show somewhat 
rufous margins to the feathers of the mantle 

Nestling — Covered with huffish grey down , more ruddy on 
the upper surface 

lUnga in Great Britain. — The Great Skua is an expiring species 
with us From its predatory habits it has been marked out for 
destruction , hut the desire of collectors to possess its eggs has 
probably done more to contribute to its extermination than 
any other cause It li rarely seen on the coasts of England 
and Scotland during winter and its breeding places are now 
confined to the Shetland* vrhere tno small colonies exist on 
Unst and Foula where the birds are protected 
Range outside the Bntisii Islands — ^The breeding range of the 
Great Skua u now restricted to a few localities It nests in 
the Faeroes m Iceland and has been said to breed in North 
America on some islands to the north of Hudson Strait It 
occurs occasionally m South Greenland and off the coast of 
Norway, and wanders in winter os far as the Mediterranean 
and in North America, to the coast of New England 

Habits. — The folio ving note is taken from Mr Saunders s 
account of the habits of this speeves in his edition of YaireUs 
‘ British Birds (vol iii p 665) — There is no d fhculty in 
finding the nests as the parent birds attack any intruder upon 
their domain with f ercc and repeated swoops When handling 
tie nesting I found their assaults were unremitting first one 
bird and then tie other wheeling short and coming down at 
full speed almost skimming the ground At about fifteen 
yards distance the strong clawed feet are lowered and held 
slifily out producing for the momenta very ungainly appear 
ance, and it seems as if the bird would strike the observer full 
wvXbt: cervVic of \Vie body, bat tin tyoaeVAy oavsing \be band or 
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stick, the bird rises also, the whirr and vibralrn of its pinions 
being distinct!} heard and felt Its ordinary flight is soaring 
and stately On leading the tcmtor} of one pair, the attack 
is taken up by another, and so on for the Great Skuas do 
not nest in close proximity In fearlessness this fine bird is 
unrn ailed, it has been seen to heat off the Sea Eagle and no 
Raven stands a chance ngunst it For this reason the pro 
pnetors of the land protect it , Colonel Feilden says that in the 
Faeroes they also do so on account of the estimation in which 
the young are held for food but the fishermen shoot the old 
buds for the sake of the bill (for the neb-toll), feathers, and 
flesh, the latter making excellent fishing bait The stomachs 
of a pair which were shot were fuff of the flesh oftheRittuiike, 
and the castings consisted of the bones and feather^ of that 
small Gull Heysham has noticed an adult female on the 
coast of Cumberlard which allowed herself to be «ei:ed while 
she was in the act of killing a Herring Gull It also feeds on 
fish offal, and I found by the side of a nestling some dts 
gorged but otherwise uninjured herrings of large size ’ 

The late Dr Savbyhas gnen the following note on the 
species in his ‘Birds of Shetland’ — “The Great Skuas are 
usually seen singly or in pairs except during the early summer, 
when they are assembled at the breeding grounds , upon these 
occasions I ha\e seen considerable numbers about the same 
spot, but even then they were chiefly m pairs, except when 
they became mixed up by accident At such times, when the 
young are about, the birds become very daring sometimes e\en 
knocking a mans hat from his head A dog has no chance 
w nil them, for they buffet him so severely m their rapid s\\ oops 
that he soon has to retire discomfited I once had four of 
them sailing in circles close round my head as I stood upon 
the crown of the highest hill m Unst, Saxaford and could 
almost touch them with my gun, the sound of which, by the 
way, did not seem to cause them much alarm , perhaps thc\ 
divined how little they had to fear so far as I was concerned 
The female is rather lighter m colour than the male, and is 
by far the bolder of the two During the breeding season the 
Skua Will come to such close quarters with an intruder tint 1 
have known a man strike at onewitli a tether, and entangle 
U and bring it to the ground ” 
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In its mode of capturing prey the Great Si-ua is almost 
Accipitrine in its liabits, and lues chiefly upon the toil of the 
smaller Gulls, which it follows w*th fierce pertinacity, and 
compels them to disgorge the fish they have captured, nor, if 
one of their number is wounded or ia distress, mil it hesitate 
to pursue and seize it. For this reason it is almost as much 
dreaded as a Peregrine or other bird of prey. 

Neat. — A hollow’ in the* moss on the upland moors, with 
sometimes a bit of grass as a lining. 

Eges. — Two, sometimes only one, laid in May and June. 
The ground-colour is dark chocolate brown or olive-brown, so 
dark that the spots do not stand out in bold contrast, the spots 
being generally of a reddish-brown colour, sometimes very 
faint, and at others inclining to blackish, especially when they 
become confluent at the large end of the egg Axis, 2 55-2 9 
inches ; diam , i 55-1*95. 

THE SMALL SKUAS GENUS STERCOKAUIUS. 

Sltrcorarlutt Hriss. Om. \i. p 749 (1760). 

Tjpe, probably S crepidatin (banks). 

The genus SttreorAnui comprises a few species of much 
smaller size than the members of ihc genus Mt^xkttriSy though 
thc> arc cquall) parasitic in their habits, and ate armed with 
cqinlly fierce talons, and the accipitnoe cere of the Great 
Skims The central tail feathers are elongated bt)ond the 
others to the extent of three inches at least, and often to a 
length of eight or nine inches. 'Ihc tarsus is distinctlj shorter 
th m the middle toe and its ctin. (Cf. S.rundcrs, Cat. B Brit. 
Mus XXI. p. 314 ) 

'Tlirec species of the smaller Skuas are known, all of them 
Arctic in their h.nbitat, ranging south in winter, one of them, 
5 " fomalorhinus, wandering at that season of the 5 ear into 
the southern ocean*. 

I. TJir rOSIXTORIllNL SKUA. STmCOKARIUS rOMSTORlItSUS 
Zrr/m /.’w/arma, Teram. Man. d'Orn. p SM (»Sis) ; MacgiU 
Brit. B V. p. 4S7 (iSja); Lilford, Col. Fig Bnt. B. iiart 
XXI (iSpj). 
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Steicorartus f 07 iiaiorhmus. Dresser, B Eur vni p 463, pi 610 
(1877), B O U List Brit B p 194 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Darrell sbrit B in p 668(1884), id Man Bnt B 
P 673(1889), id Cat B Bnt Mus xx\ p 323(1896) 
StcrcorariusfoiuarinuSf^tthoMai Hist Bnt B in p 349(1885) 
Adult Male — General colour abote dark slat) broun, the 
lateral upper tail coverts aith some white bars, mostly con 
cealed wing<o\etts like the back, bastard wing, primary 
coierts and quills blackish brown browner on the inner web, 
and with a ^ood deal of white at the base of the latter, 
decreasing in extent on the inner primaries, tail blackish 
brown j crown of head black, forminc; a cip, the black 
extending over the lores, feathers below the e)e and fore part 
of cheeks , the feathers of the occiput acuminate like those of 
the hind neck, which is straw yellow like the sides of the face 
and sides of the neck, the hmd neck slaty brown like the 
back, but mottled with white bars, throat straw jellowlike the 
sides of the neck the chin whiter, remainder of under surface 
of body white, the lower throit and fore neck mottled thicklj 
with black bars and edgings to the feathers, the sides of the 
body and flanks also mouled m the same iriy, the lower 
abdomen and under tail coverts neatly uniform slatj brown, 
only slightly mottled with white, under wing coverts and 
axillancs uniform slaty brown the lower primary coverts lighter 
slate gre) , bill horn brown , tarsi and toes reddish brow n 
Total length 21 inches, culmen, j 7 , wing 14 6 , tui, 4 9 , 
centre tail ftilhers, 75, tirsu>, 2 i 
Adult Female — Simihr to the male Total length, 205 
inches , wing, 14 0 

Adult la Winter — Similar to the summer plumage, but for 
some years after the attainment of adult— though not mature 
— plumage there is a tendency, after the autumnal moult, to 
show striated feathers on the flanks as well as on the upper and 
under tail coverts (Saunders, Cat B xxv p 326) 

Ihe pectoral band is wider m immature birds, the yellow 
on the neck is not so evident, and the flanks are generally 
streaked There are more bars on the under surface of the 
body, and the upper and under tail coverts, as well as the 
under wing coverts, are barred or mottled with black and 
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white the central tail feathers rarely project for more than two 
inches Like other members of the genus Slercorartuiy the 
I oinatorhine Skua has a melanistic phase, which is generally 
considered to occur in old birds only because of the yellow 
which IS seen on the neck Mr Saunders howeier doubts 
whether any of these dark specimens are really old birds, and 
he quotes an instance of a specimen kept alne for some years 
by the late Mr Booth which gradually became whiter and 
whiter on the lower parts of the body 

Young— tSooIj brown aboae the head and neck uniform 
but the mantle and back mottled with rufous edgngs to the 
feathers, wing-co\erts obscurely edged with rufous the greater 
coierts and scapulars somewhat more plainly margined, 
upper tail coierts banded with sooty brown and white or sandy 
buff, tail feathers sooty brorn, slightly edged with rufous at 
the tips, sides of face and throat uniform sooty brown under 
surface of body dull ashy brown with concealed whitish bars, 
the abdomen paler and crossed with dusky bars the under tail 
coaerts banded with dusky brown and buffy white sides of 
body darker than the breast, under wmgcoicrts and axillanes 
banded with blackish brown and white , lower piimary coverts 
white with dusky bands at the ends, quills blackish below, 
with a great deal of white towards the base of the inner web , 
“bill brown with a grvcnish tinge , tarsus often blue or grey 
in patches , basts of the toes yellowish (// Stirnders) 

Characters. — ^The larger size and darker fett with the brown 
hiud tQ». distinguish y oung birds of the 1 omaiorhine Skua from 
the young of the other twospccics of Stercorarun The adult 
bird IS known by its greater dimensions, the wing being o\er 
fourteen inches, and by the greater breadth of the central tail 
feathers, which are rounded at the end' and project four 
inches beyond the others being twisted tcrtically (Cf 
Saunders, Cat B Brit Mus \\\ p 3 ’) 

la Or«at BriUiiL — A migrant to the seas of the British 
Islands, sometimes occurring m large numbers as in 1S79 and 
iSSo Many indniduals remain on our southern coasts durin^, 
^some winters and specimens Ime been obtained inland after 
'scicn. gales. On ihc northward migration m spring, the 
species IS seldom ob'cncd 
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Rajige outside the British Islands — Dur ng the breeding season 
the 1 onntorhine Skua is found in the arctic tundn of both 
hemispheres and m winter the speries wanders into tiie 
southern oceans having be«i obtained in Northern Australia 
Western and South \\t.stern Africa, and on the coast of Peru 

Hahits— Sir E W Nelson nho met nith the presentspecies 
in Alaska writes They are clumsy and cowardly birds as 
compared with their smaller relatives When one of this 
species happen to cro»s the path of the smaller spucie«, the 
latter almost invariably gives chase, and beats Its clumsy 
antagonist off the field by repeatedly darting down from above 
This attack embarrasses the large bird so much that it flinches 
and divea and often alights and walchvs an opportunity to 
escape from its nunbk assailant One that was driven to alight 
in the nver thrust its head under water at every swoop of its 
enemy, and ealiibued the most ludicrous terror When on the 
wing they usually ward off an attack from one side by a half 
closedwing and if from above bothwmgsare raised, forming 
an arched shield above ilie back 1 li s large bird has a low, 
harsh chattering cry when feeding witli its companions Tlie 
peculiar tw ist of the long tail feathers of this s] ecies rcniltrs it 
conspicuous and iden if able at almost any distance.’ 

Mr H J Pearson noticed the Pomalorhine Skua off Nos vya 
Zemlya but did not succeed in finding a ne^t He thinks 
that many of them do not breed m bad reasons and adds 

If this, idea should prove to be a fact it may be a provision 
of nature to prevent the SI las from becoming, too numerous 
They are well able to dcfliid thcic eggs and young from ihe 
birds of prey found in the same countries and equally capable 
of taking care of lhemselve« so that the only foes they ne».d 
fear ate old age and deficiency of food 

Nest — A mere depression m the moss 

Sgga — T ho in number Similar to those of the Great Skua 
but much smaller, and not So dark in colour as a rule 1 he 
groundcolor is a very deep olive or day I row n the spots 
lit ng reddish brown or moxe often blackiji brown, and, 
having a tendency to become confluent round the larger end 
Sometimes t! c overlvmg micUags acc very fiiat and the yey 
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undcrl)ing spots are small and indistinct Ams, 2 25-2 5 
inches, diim, i 8$ 1 75 

11 RICHARDSON’S SKUA STERCORARIUS CRRPIDATUS. 
Lams C7<r/jifa/Ks, Banks, m Cook’s Voy Hav.kswotth’s ed u 
, P 15 ('773) 

Lesins richard 50 ni,^\\:i\w=. , MaCRiH Bnt B v p 492 (1S52), 
I Ilford, Col Tig Bnt B partxxxi (1896) 

SUrcoranus erepidains, Dresser, B Eur vm p 471, pis 
6ir, 6r2, fig 2 (1876), B O U List Bnt B p 195 
(1883), Saunders, ed YancllsBnt B m p 674 (1884), 
id Man Bnt B p 675 (1889) 

Shnorarm nchardsom Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 353 
(1S8,) 

KVtaU C///) 

iSii« (Pate rono) — General colour aboae dark slalj 
brown, the Ming cor erts like the back, bastard wing primary 
corcTls and primaries blackish, Tilth >ello\vish while shafts, 
light ashy brown on the inner neb, with a little white 
at the base of both webs, tail slat) brown, blacker towards 
the end of the feathers, the Ino centre feathers much 
elongated, crosfn of head darker slat) brown, forming a cap, 
with a line of while at the base of the forehead, lores and 
feathers under the e)e slat) brown, blacker m front of the 
eye, remainder of sides of face and sides of neck white, as 
aicll as a collar round the hind neck, with a tinge of 
straw yellow , the hind neck and upper mantle light ashy- 
brown, with while shaft lines, under surface of body white, 
with a shade of ashy brown on the fore neck, darker and more 
distinct on the sides of the breast and sides of body, and 
again darker on the under tail coverts, with white shafts and 
bases to the latter feathers, under wmg coverts and axillanes 
dark slaty brown, “bill hom<o!our, tarsi bluish in life, 
drying olivaceous, toes black' (// Saundtri) Total length, 
20 inches , culmen, 1 55 , ning, 12 3 , tail, 55, long centre 
feathers, 7 85 , tarsus, 1 75 

J.'Sai*. VvsaZfti. — S’ i’ka’iSS V& Vfeit vaaic TcAsl '4-93 

inches, wmg, 128 

*5 H 
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Adalt In Winter PlumaBe — Mr Saunders describes this phase of 
plumage as being similar to that of 5 pomatorhvius, the winter 
dress resembling that of summer but having 1 tendency to 
show stnations upon the under parts and especially on the 
flanks while the yellow on the neck is less pronounced 
Dark Form. — On the melanistic birds of the present species 
Mr Saunders gives the following note — ^“The dark breasted 
form IS rare to the northwards of lat 70’, beyond which the 
white breasted one is the representative form , but southward, 
both races are found The colour has do relation to sev, 
and dark and light birda are constantly to be found paired 
The offspring of this union, when adult, is intermediate in 
character, having a dusky whitish throat, more or less of an 
ash brown band across the breast, and a considerable amount 
of browTi on the flanks Individuals irregularly spoiled »ilh 
white are not very rare 

Mr Saunders describes iheoflspnng of two white 
* breasted birds as pale cinnamon brown on the head and under 
jiarts with dark streaks and bars, the feathers of the upper 
parts timber brown, with rufous edges The offspring of two 
dark birds is much darker, with greyer bps to the feathers , 
while the oflkprmg of one white-breasted bird and one soot) 
bird is intermediate, as might be expected The tarsi and 
bases of the toes are yellowish, and ‘he front portion of the 
tots IS black 

Immature birds are streaked and moUled with various 
shades 0/ brown on the vpper svrJjces , iTtanthchjcfJ/imbcr^ 
upper tail coverts barred with dark brown white, and rufous, 
under surface more or less barred with brown on a paler 
ground (Sauft/frrt) 

LetUln? — Sooty brown above, paler on the under surface, 
llic nestlings of dark parents being more dusky than those of 
the wl ite breasted ones 

Charaettn. — The adult of Richanlson s Skin is distinguished 
from that of the I'omatoThine Skua bv ils smaller size, the 
wing being le^a than fourteen inches, and by its long and 
tijicring ctiilral tail ftaihers, which oflen proyvcl thn-c inches 
beyond tin. others 
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From .S' parasiticus, the present species is distinguished b) 
Its conparatively loHj^er bill and b> the \\hite shafts to the 
pnmaTies vfjiereas 5 ptrasUnm has onl> the two outer pnma 
ties white shafted The young bttds can be told from youag 
S pQmalorhtnus by their smaller size, but it i> difficult to 
distinguish the joimg of .S' creptdalus and S parasiticus 

Pangra la Great Britain. — ^Richardsons Skua breeds m the 
Shetland md Orkney Islands as well as in Sutherland and 
Caithness, whilst it is also found nesting in the Hebrides 
During nugrition it occurs on both the Scottish coasts, but 
more frcfjUtntl) occurs on the east coast of England than on 
the west coast It also suits Ireland at interAals 
Rinse outside toe British Islands — ^Thc present species breeds 
throUj,!iout the Arctic and sub \rctic regions of both henu 
spheres its Scottish habitat constituting its southern limit In 
winter Richardsons Skua extends its range to the southern 
oceans, having been recorded from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the shorts of the Per'ian Gulf the Indnn Ocean and as far 
as Australia and New Zealand, while « has also been noted 
from as far soutli as Rto de Tanciro in South America 
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taken our seats again to start off, when, as I stooped down to 
disengage the hind leg of one of my deer, lo and behold, there 
was a nest under my sleigh The whole tram of sleighs had 
passed over this nest, and jet the single egg was not broken 
On August 7 we picked up a young Skua and brought it back 
alive This bird was almostfull gronn and had well developed 
primaries Its parents 'bowed no anxiety about it It was 
beside a like, and as we approached, ran and hid in some 
grasses It bit viciouslj but made no noise ” 

“ I never in any single instance knew an Arctic Skua to stoop 
at a visitor near its nest On the contrary, an intrusion was met 
by every wile of illurement Itnasthe old game of ‘hot or 
cold , ’ until at last, when you stood close to the nest, both the 
birds were reduced to a state of helplessness At such a time 
they behaved exactly alike Silting on their tails, either m the 
water or on the grass, and beating forwards with their wings, 
they mewed all the time like cats ” 

I have taken the follouing notes from Mr E W Nelson’s 
“Report on Collections from Alasla” —“During summer 
these Jaegers show a much greater preference for manhes and 
the low barren grounds so common m the north than they do 
for the vicinity of the sea-coast At the Yukon mouth and 
near Saint Michaels they arrive with the first open water, from 
the loth to the rith of May The snow still lies in heavy 
drifts on most of the open country, but the Jaegers take pos 
session and feed upon the Shrew mice and Lemmings which 
are common on this ground By the last of May they are 
very common, and twenty or thirtj may be seen in a day’s 
hunt 
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This robbery is often performed bj two birds in unison, but 
Vfbether the birds alternate in disposing of the <poil or not 
could not be learned "When a Jaeger is wounded others of 
Its kind show much concern, and I have secured several birds 
in succession which were drawn within range by the cnes and 
struggles of their companions The habits m general of this 
and the following species are extremely similar along the coast 
region of Bering Sea, and both breed abundantly on all that 
broad belt of low barren plains and marshy country bordering 
the coast along the entire northern end of the continent \\ hen 
surprised near its nest it creeps along the ground with flapping 
wings to decoy away the mttudei ’ 

Keat — As a rule, a depression in the moss but Mr Trevor 
Battje found one in Kolguev which was among dead water 
grass in a bog and was more than a mere depression, for 
grasses had been walled into the lining 

B?ea.— Two in number Ground colour dark chocolate 
brown varying to light clay colour, the darker eggs more 
strongly marked with deep brown or blackish, the spots being 
dLstributed over the greater part of the egg, and the grey under 
lying markings very indistinct The pale eggs have the spots 
collected round the larger end, the rest of the egg being rather 
free from markings ^is, s 3-2 55 inches , diam 1 5-1 65 

III BUFFOn’S skua STERCORARIUS PARASITICUS 

Zariis fnrasifimSf'Lifin Syst Nat 1 p 226(1766) 

JLesfrts far isilica Macgill Bnl B v p 503 (1852) 

SUrcorartm farasiUctis^ Dresser B Eur viii p 481, pi 612, 
fig 1 (1876), B O U Last But B p 193 (1883) 
Saunders ed Yarrells Brit B in p 681 (7884), id 
Man Bnt B p 677 (1889} 

Stercoranin huffont, Boie Seebohm, Hist But B 111 p 35S 
C1SS5) 

Leslns farasiiiats, Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxvii 
(1896) 
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qmlls blockish the latter browner on the inner web the first 
two primaries with white shafts the innermost secondaiies 
grey like the back tail feathers slaty grey blacktsh towards 
ti e ends crown of head black forming a cap the lores and 
sides of face up to the fore i art the ey e blackish, as also the 
fore part of the cheeks at the base of the low er mandible , rest 
of the sides of the face and a collar round the hmd neck white 
washed with ochreousbulT throat and fore neck and chest 
white 'Rith more or less of an ochreous tinge remainder of 
under surface of body from the chest downwards pale slaty 
grey includng the under tailcoaerts under wing coverts and 
axillaries bill horn colour tarsi bluish in life drying oli\ a 
ceous, toes black {H S Hinders) Total length 21 inches, 
culmen t 1 wing 118, tail 46, centre tailfeathers 115 
tarsus i 65 

Atioit r«niaJ< —Similar to the male m colour, but tuth slightly 
shorter central tail feathers 

Adult la Wiater Plumage — S milar to the summer plumage, but 
as in the other species there is, according to Mr Saunders a 
tendency, after the autumnal moult, to show striated feathers 
on the fianks, and on the upper and under tail coverts 

Immature Bltda — Differ from the adults in having \ cry little 
yellow on the sides of the neck and m having the under parts 
and upper tail coverts barred with varying degrees of ash brown 
The youn^ are ash brovvn above the head darkest ll e feathers 
of the mantle and tail-coverts merely Upped wuh bull but 
without any rufous tint the under parts being dull greyish 
white, baned with ash brown {Saunders') 
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Eaiije ia Great Britaia. — An irreguhr migrant to our waters 
pnncipailj occurring on the east coasts, more rarelj m the 
Channel and on the west coasts It his ne\er occurred in 
Scoihnd, according to Mr Siuttdcr^, in inj numbers, during 
the cold season and in Ireland it has been noticed in autumn, 
and sparing]}, in '■pring 

Ran»e outside the Britisli islands. — High circumpolar regions, 
seldom breeding south of the Arctic Circle, unless on lofty 
fells , m autumn and winter migrating southwards as far as the 
Stmts of Gibraltar, as weli as to about 40® N lat on the 
Atlantic side of America, and a little farther on the Pacific 
side” {Saunders) 

Hatiits.— For a good account of the habits of Buffon s Skua 
we are indebted to ^^r L W Ncl>on's“Report, ’aworkwhich I 
have had much pleasure in introducing to English readers m the 
course of the present work. He vmtes —“This graceful and 
handsome bird is the most common of the Jaegers on the 
Alaskan coast and Ticinit), and especiali) about Saint Michael s 
Thej arrive m this iicimty about the r'»thor 15th of May, but are 
not numerous until ten dajs or more later They are first found 
quartering tlie nurahes in small parties of from two to sic or 
eight Thfi} have a shrill fheu pheu phui pheu^ uttered while 
the) are fl>mg and while the birds are quarrelling or pursuing 
one another the ordinary note is often follow ed by a harsh qu i 
At another time they have a rattling kr rrr, krrr r, kr r r r, 
Iri Ir! Art in, the latter sjllables shnil and querulous, and 
sometimes followed by the long drawn plieit pheit phm m the 
same lone They appear to be much more pla) ful than the 
other Jaeg'*ts, and parties of six or eight may be seen pursuing 
one another back and forth over the marsh The long, slender 
tail feathers and extreme grace on the w mg of those birds render 
them very ipuch like the Swallow tailed Kite The mating 
occurs with a great amount of noisy demonstration on the part 
of several rivals, but once paired, the birds keep by themselves 
and earl) in June deposit their eggs m a depression on the 
moss) lop of some knoll upon nsmg ground 

“ In one instance, on June 16, while I was securing the eggs 
of a Murorhamphus a pair of these Jaegers kept circling 
nbout, uttering harsh screams and darting down within a few 
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feet As I approached the spot where the Snipe s eggs lay, I 
noticed those birds on a knoll just bejond, but had paid no 
attention, but as the birds kept Jeaung me to hover oier the 
knoll and then return to the attack, I examined the spot and 
there, in a cup 'haped depression in the moss lay two dark 
greenish e^gs marked with an abundance of spots During 
the breeding season these birds and the preceding species haie 
a cunning habit of tolling one away from their nests by dragging 
themsehes along the ground and feigning the greiitest suffering 
They roll among the tussock*, heal their w mgs stagger from 
side to side, and seem to be unable to fly, but they manage to 
increase the distance from their starting point at A'Ciy respect 
able rate, and ere long suddenly hunch forth on the wing 
“ After a successful hunt the Jaegers of this and the last 
species alight upon some prominent knoll and sun themselves 
their white breasts showing for a long distance They are very 
curious at times and I have called them withio gunshot on 
several occas ods by tossing some conspicuous object into Ine 
air as the birds were passing On one occasion I saw a Jaeger 
swoop down at a Duck paddling quietly on the surface of a 
pond, and the latter went flapping away m mortal terror, while 
(he Jaeger passed on probably highly pleased at gmng the 
Duck such a fnghL 

' Their taste is omnivorous, and they harry the marshes for 
Mice and Lemmings, and feast upon the dead fish and other 
animal matter cast up by the sea, or search the hillsides for 
berries The amival of a vessel m their neighbourhood calls 
them about to secure the ofial thrown o\erboard The Eskimo 
say that they eat just what men like hence the name given 
them derived from the word ‘yuk,’ or ‘ inan ’ 

‘ The swiftness and dexterity with which they pursue Gulls 
and force them to disgorge is a beautiful sight 10 witness, and 
while either of the small Terns or Gulls can dri'C the Jaeger 
from the vicinity of their nes^ the latter robs them of their 
prey at pleasure ^Vhlle I was camping at the Yukon mouth a pair 
of Aese birds made their haunt m the x icinity of my tent and fed 
upon the offal thrown upon the ice a few yards from the door 
They soon became very famihir, and were always on hand, 
hovering close overhead when we came in from A hunt They 
would 'land about within a few yards and watch us with wistful 



eyes ready to pounce upon any morsel tossed them, and if a 
fngment was held up m the hand, they would ho\er a ftw feet 
over It, although not daring to come closer They also soon 
became used to our shooting, and scarcely noticed it even 
when near by Unfoxlunately our companionship lasted only 
about ten days, when I broke camft and so lost the opporturuty 
of gaining their complete confidence After the first few days 
they seemed to appropriate the camp, and made a fierce attack 
upon any others of their kind that chanced to come near ” 

Nest — A cup-shaped depression in the moss 

Eggs. — Two in number Smaller than those of crepdatus^ 
rather paler in tint, and more olive, some being light clay brown 
Two in the Seebohm collection m the British Museum are light 
bluish green, very sparsely marked, and all the lighter coloured 
eggs appear to be less plentifully spotted Axis, a o-z 2 inches, 
diam 1 6 

THE AUKS SUBORDER ALC^ 

The Auks, though outwardly so different from the Gulls and 
possessing features in their economy so dissmulat to the latter 
birds, have nevertheless many characters in common with 
them such as the schizognathous palate, the schizorhinal 
nostrils the absence of basipterygoid processes, the furcation 
of the spinal feather track on the upper back, and the webbed 
feet Ebctern'illy they differ from the Gulls in their squat 
appearance, their extraordinary diving powers, their close set 
plumage and in the manner of nidification and the shape of 
the eggs They also have a double moult m the year 

T he Auks are all buds of the northern hemisphere, breeding 
in the arctic and subarctic regions They wander south m 
winter, but are never found to the south of the equator Some 
of them, such as the Puffing have ornamental plumage in the 
shape of brightly-coloured crests and tufts of feathers on the 
sides of the head as well as an ornamental co’our on the bills 
which IS shed after the breeding season, just as other birds 
moult their featheis 
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file TrUE RAZOr BILES GENUS ALCA 
Al^^l I jnn S>st Nat i p. 210(1766) 

T)pe ^ iorda Linn 

1 lie Razor biHs belong to the group of Auks which have a 
sulcatcd or grooved bill and e>posed nostnJs the htter not 
being encroached upon by the (eithenng of the base of the 
b U as IS the cisc with many genera of the family In the 
case of the Razor bills the nostrils are exposed and situated at 
the end of a triangular base on the mandible but they are not 
separated by a iidge from the leathers n hich encroach an the 
base of the bill though there is a swollen ridge at the base of 
the loner mandible anterior to the nostn) Ihe Great Auk is 
merely a gigantic form of Razor bill with a heavier bod) and 
feebler wings than its more active congener Aka kna so 
that while the latter survives to the present day in thousands 
the Giant Razor bill, as the ‘ Great Auk ought more properlj 
to be called has succumbed to circumstances and become 
extinct 

In addition to the characters given above the Razorbills 
differ from the Great Auk (tn/td n in) in the possession of 
full) developed vrmgs which reach nearly to the end of the 
tail 1 hey have also well marked grooves on the bill 

ihe t)pica[ species A tarda is the onl> representative of 
the genus at the present dij 

I Tile RAZOR TILL. ALCA TOKDA 
Aka tarda Lmn S)st Nat 1 p 210 (1766), Dresser, 13 
Eur vm. p 557 pi 6i9(t877), B O U List Bnt B 
p '•05(1883) Svundcis td karrdls Bnt 13 iv p 55 
(i88j) Scebohm Hist Brit B in p 375 (18S3) 
Siundcri Mvn Bnt B p 679(1889), Lilford Col lig 
1 nt 13 1 vrt xiu {1890) 

Utamami tarda, Linn , Macgitt Brit R v p 346(1852) 
{Plate Cn > 

RestUnp — Covered with dense sand) brown dowTi mottled 
with hhek bases to the feathers iht crown of the head and 
sides of face and neck more hoar) grey , cheeks and throat 





blackish , lower throat and rest of under surface of bodj dull 
^ihitish , sides of body like the bock 
The first pluma2:e, after the downj stage, is black abos e, 
including the sides of the face and sides of neck, the bbck 
extending across the lower throat , under surface of body 
white, the loner flanks avith dusk> tips , along the upper edge 
of the lores is a very narrow line of white , the bill is black, 
very narrow, and shows a white “nail” on the end 

Adult Male. — General colour above black, including the 
nmgs and tail, the secondaries tipped with white, form 
mg a band, entire sides of face and sides of neck velvet) 
brown, occupjing the upper imt of the throat but e\ 
tending in a well defined line down the sides of the latter 
across to the sides of the upper breast leaving the white 
of the lower throat and fore neck to end in a blunt triangle, 
entire under surface from the lower throat downwards, pure 
white, the forepart of the tibia brown, under wing coverts 
and axillanes white , a distinct line of white running from the 
base of the culmeii along the upjier lores to the middle of the 
eje, “bill black, with a cvitvcd transverse white line in the 
centre on each side, legs, feet, and claws brownish black, ins 
hazel” {Stel-ofitfi) Total length, 15 inches , culincn 14, 
7 3 , tail, 30, tar&us, i 2 , middle toe and claw, i S 
Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 16 inches , 
wmg 7 2 

Adult in Winter Flnma^e — Similar to the summer plumage as 
regards the upper surface but having no blackish brown on the 
throat , the feathers of the lores dark brow n, extending back 
wards in a band below the e)e across the ear coverts, area 
behind the eye white, extending over the sides of the neck, and 
including the whole of the cheeks and the entire throat and 
under surLce of the bod) , the white line along the upper edge 
of the lores very indistinct, but still traceable, the bill with 
ndges and the transverse white line 

Young in Winter Plumage. — Similar to the adult in winter 
plumage, but alwajs to be distinguished by its smaller and 
narrower bill without vertical ndges, the white loral line is 
either obsolete or scarce!) traceable 
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bill -ind conspicuous stnpe from its base to the e)c It is 
gregarious at all times of the >eat, and m some places literally 
swnrms In summer it comes to the rocky headlands and 
wild precipitous islets to rear its young , but from its partialitj 
for clefts m the rocks rather than l^ges, it is almost absent 
from many places where the Guillemot breeds in great abun 
dance, as, for instance, the ‘Pinnacles’ in the Fame Islands 
The Razorbill is most at home m the water, where it vies 
even with the fish m activity and rapidity of movement It 
floats on the heavmgwaves, light and buoyant as a cork, sitting 
well out of the water, its head and neck raised high above its 
back, very similar to a Duck or a Diver It swims with ease, 
paddling at times very quickly, and often indulges in a frolic 
in the sea, splashing about with its wings, chasing its com 
panions, and being chased by them m tom It often sleeps on 

the water, tossed about seemingly at the mercy of the waves, 
but quite safe even m the roughest water It is by no means 
a shy bird, and frequently allows a boat or a vessel to approach 
It within a few yards ere it takes wing or dives Like the 
Guillemot and the Puffin, it is dn expert diver, vanishing from 
vaew with great rapidity, leaving tiny air bubbles to mark the 
place of its descent It dives for a considerable distance 
be'ow the surface, either m pursuit of a small fish or m search 
of crustaceans and molluscs hiding m the crevices of the rocks 
and amongst the seaweed at the bottom 1 he Razor bill, in 
spite of Its narrow and comparatively small wings, flies well, 
but does not rise very easily from the vvater, generally splash 
ing along for a few yards ere it gets well into the air It never 
appears to fly about like the Puffin, and when rt leaves its 
perch on the rocks generally daits headlong down into the sea, 
and, when leaving the water, soon makes for the rocks again 
The flight is performed by rapid and incessant beatings of the 
■wings The Razorbill is a dumsy object on the land, and 
very rarely attempts to walk far, progressing in a hobbling 
kind of way This bird often goes long distances to feed, and 
then Us flight can be seen to perfection, as the little troop of 
birds, usually m single file, pa-ss rapidly along just above the 
surface of the waves. 

“ The food of the Razor bill is composed principally of small 
fish, especially of the fry of the herrmg and the coal fish , these 
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are often pursued under the water tilth as much dexterity as 
the Swallow chases an insect in the air The Razorbill flies 
under the water aided by its webbed feet, it is capable of 
remaining under the surface for a long time, and when sub- 
merged not only catches fish but searches for crustaceans, 
molluscs The note of this bird, which is rarely heard, 

may be described as a low croaking sound ” 

Nest — None The Razor bill place its eggs on the rocks, 
but alwajs if possible in some niche or crevice sometimes 
far out of reach and seldom in the open, though Saunders 
once 'aw an old Cormorant s nest appropriated by a Razor bill 
Both male and femafe incubate 
Tzs — One only, difleting in shape from that of the Guille- 
mot, and the extraordinary variation m colour ts not so marked 
aS in the eggs of the latter bird A reliable test for their identifi 
cation consists in the fact that, when the ecg of the Razorbill 
IS held up against the light, and looked at through the blowing 
hole the inside always appears green, whereas the inside of a 
Guillemot s egg generally appears to be >eiloi\ish green, though 
greenish eggs of the latter I ird have oflen a pervading tint of 
ffccn reflected through by the catemal colour of the egg Mr 
Robert Read writes —“The Razorbill lajsits eggs on the bare 
rock will out any sign of a nest, like the Guillemot The e gs 
are, howcacr, usually placed m more sheltered positions than 
those of the latter bird, such a» m a corner or hollow among the 
rocks, or under a projecting boulder Some of the eggs with 
the red groundcolour are aery handsome, but I have found 
them mingled with those with white and every intermediate 
shade of ground colour on the same rocks Some varieties of 
the Razor bill s eggs are not easy to distinguish from those ot 
the Osprc) ' 
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\idua1s might jct suntve, after >eaT passes b> without 
thediscoveryof ahwiigspecimen That the specieswas exUn 
gmshed by the agency of man there can be little doubt Pro 
fessor Alfred Newton nntes in his “Dietjonar) of Pirds” — 
“In Iceland there is the testimony of a score of witnesses, 
taben down from their bpsby one of the most careful naturalists 
who erer lived, the late John Wolley, that the latest surviiors 
of the species were caught and hilled by expeditions expressly 
oigmised wnh the view of supplying the demands of caterer* 
to the \arious museums of Europe. In like manner the fact is 
incontestable that its breeding stations m the western part of 
the Atlantic were for three centuries regularly \isUed and 
devastated with the combined objects of furnishing food or bait 
to the fishermen from sery early days , and its final extinction, 
foretold m 1792 by Cartwright (‘labrador,’ 111 p 55), was 
due according to Sir Richard Bonnjca*tle ('Newfoundland, 
in iS4'>,’ 1 p 23a) to ‘ the ruthless irvde tn its eggs and sVut ’ 
No doubt that one of the chief stauons of the species in Ice 
landic inters disappeared through volcanic action— 

‘Aland of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire to smb into the abyss again ' 
and that the destruction of the old GeirfugbsVcr droic some, 
at least, of the birds which frequented it to a rock nearer the 
mainland, when they were exposed to danger from which, in 
theu former abode, they had been compatauvely free, >cl on 
this rock (Eldey « fircisbnd) they xvere ‘specially hunted 
down’ whenever oppoitumiy offered, until the stock there was 
wholly extirpated m 1844, and whether any remained else 
where must be deemed most doubtful “ 

The Great Auk was a gigantic flightless Razorbill with such 

small wings — only about the size of the ordinary Razor bills 

that It was unable to fiy Bullock, who saw a specimen alive, 
says that it was “ wholly incapable of flight, but so expert a 
diver that every effort to shoot it was incfrectuaL" 


I rilF GREVT AUK PtAUlUS IMPtNNlS 

Mnn Sjst Nat i p (,,6S), Macgiil 
Ent B V p 359 (iSsO, Dresser B Fe, „„ p 
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pi 620 (1880), B O U List Brit B p 206 (1883), 
Saunders ed YarreJls Bnt B iv p 6r (1884), See 
bohm Hist Brit B lu p 371 (1SS5), Saunders, Man 
Brit B p 68r (1889) IUford,Col Fig Brit B part xvm 
(1891) 

[Platf CV) 

Adult in Summer Plumage — General colour above gloss} black , 
avings like the back quills brownish black, the secondaries 
tipped i\ ith white, forming \ white bar , tail also black , head 
and neck glossy black, like the back , the throat rather more 
brounish black, under sarface while, shiTfjiy defined from the 
blaclJof the back, ascending onto the throat and fonning a 
tnangular patch , sides of b^y dove grey , a large white patch 
on each side of the head in front of the eye Total length, 
as 0 inches , culmen, 3 6 , wing, 60, tail, 3 8 , tarsus, i 8 

■Winter Plumage — As in the Rarorbill, the throat is white m 
winter 

Ptaage In Great Bntatn. — The Great Auk used to breed in 
S Ivilda, but even by the middle of the last century the birds 
had become very irregular in thcir visits • A male and 
female were killed at Fapa tVestray, one of the Orknejs, in 
181’ Ihe ma’ebird of this pains now in the British Museum 
In August of iS’i or 1822, riermng records a specimen sent 
(0 him from S Iviidi and, according to the researches of 
Mr Henry Evans a bird of this species was captured m the 
same group of islands about the year 1840 That the Great 
Auk formerly had a more extended range in ancient times 
his heen proved by the remains which have been found m 
Cniihni.ss and Argyll, and even as far south as some old sea 
caves in Durham (cf Saunders, Man p 6S2) Mr Barrett 
Hamilton has collected the evidence of the existence of 
Plautus impenms m Ireland, where Mr W J Knowles has 
found remains of the species on the coast of Antrim, along 
wiih those of the horse, dog or wolf, “in conjunction with 
human remains believed to be those of the earliest Neolithic 

• Tot an epitome of the range and habits of the Great Auk, I am 
indebie I to a pampl let wntten hj Mr Thomas Parkin, and to Mr 
llciward Saunlers Manual 
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THE GUILLEMOTS GCNU6 UIII\ 

UrtOi Bnss Orn vi p 70 (1760) 

Tjpe U irotle (Linn ) 

In the true Guillemots there are no sulcations on the bill 
and no Matties on the face The bill is compressed and 
slender sometimes mher long, its length from the gape 
equal to or exceeding that of the middle toe and chi' , tlie 
nasal aperture is hemmed m Mith close set plumes, extending 
the uj per ■shelf of the nostril 


1 THC COMMON GUILLEMOT URIA TROILE 

/wi/r, Linru S>st Nat 1 p 220(1766) 

Vna Macgill Bni B v p 318 (1852), Saunders, ed 
YarrellsBnt B iv p 69(1884),!^ Man Brit B p 68j 
(1889), Lilfotd, Col Tig Brit B partvci (189a) 

Alea imle. Dresser, B Eur mu p 567, pi 6’i (1877), 
Seebohm, Hist Bnt B iiu p 388 (1885) 

Zojfuia trctU,'& 0 U List Bnt B p 206(1883) 

{PlaU Cr/) 

Adult Male In Summer Fiumase — General Colour above smoky* 
brown, the head, neck, and throat paler and more earthy brown, 
the rest of the upper parts being gtaduall) darker , wings like 
the back the secondaries tipped \ ith white, forming a bar , under 
surface of body white from the loner throat doivnwards the 
line of demarcation passing obliquely downwards to the sides 
of the back the sides of the body and flanks streaked with 
sooty grey the feathers being edged with tins colour , thighs 
brown, the under wing-coveits white, thelo ver primar> coverts 
ashy, quills dusk) brown below whitish towards the base of 
the inner web, bill black, legs and feet olive, ir des hvel 
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Yooag In winter piumaere. — Seems to lesemble tlie aduU at 
the same time of jear, but the white on the fore neck is mottled 
with blackish fringes to the feathers, those of the hinder part of 
the white hand on the side of the head being also freckled niilt 
black. 
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tndnjduals which match the^^estern American ones in eiery 
respect, and I do not consider that the two races can be 
separated 

Hatlts — Although the Guillemot returns to its breeding 
stations in \ast numbers m the summer, I believe that there are 
many mdi\iduals that do not breed at all, for I ha^e seen 
plenty of them in June at least one hundred miles from land, 
swimming about in the middle of the sea, and resting on the 
water in the hziest manner In calm weather they even slceiT 
in the middle of the summers day, so that on more than one 
occasion the bow of the steamer was upon them ere they 
hurriedly woke up and dived to a safer distance 

I quote Seebohms account of the habits of the Guillemot 
on the Fames He had m his possession some beautiful 
paintings of the bird life on these islands, and the journals 
of his visits to this locality were always very interesting 
reading He describes the nesting of the Guillemot as 
follows • — 

‘Tor the greater part of the year tlie Guillemot’s haunt ts 
the open sea, but m the breeding season it retires landwards to 
Its favoufitc cliffs and rocky islets A nursery of ihete birds 
presents one of the most interesting phases of bird life 
\\ hether It be the brave old headland chlTs of Flamborough 
Head and Bempton, the curious 'rmnacles' at the Fames, 
the rugged coasts of Wales, the innumenble nurseries on the 
Scottish rocks and islets, or a ' foclevcor ' among the Norwegian 
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birds rcippcar during the months of November and December, 
at least half of the n being joung ones , and m some of the 
migration reports the Guillemot is returned as appearing at its 
breedingplaccs suddenly, and just as suddenly leaving them 
again when theduties of the season arc over 

“ rive Guillemot is an expert diver, very often diving 
«o sudden!) as to defy the quickest shots, disappearing at 
the hash of the gun, to rise again at some distance quite 
i nharmed Wc have but little ojiportunity.if an), of observing 
the bird’s aquatic gambols m its ovvn native ocean, but the 
Guillemots m the salt water tanks at the Brighton Aquarium are 
a source of never ending vntetest and amusement to visitors 
Using their wings much after the manner that a fish does its 
fins, the) progress through the water, darting hither and thither 
with great rapidii) In swimming, the Guillemot uses its legs 
as a motor, but 111 diving the wings alone are used , the whole 
body of the bird is covered with a mass of air bubbles, and it 
leaves a tram of these bubbles behind it, glistening like silver 
and pearls, which adds much to the bcaui) of the performance 
Sometimes the descent of the bird is perpendicular, sometimes 
in an oblique direction, and us progress under the water is 
made apparenll) as easily as through the air, even more so, 
turning and gliding about with ever graceful movements, and 
sometimes hovering over a morsel of food like a Tern Ihe 
Guillemots at the Aquanunv ratcl> sta> under the surf ice more 
than halfa minute , but m the ojicn sea I have known them to 
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As a rule the Guillemot is a remarkably silent bird and 
no matter ho\ large its colony may be but little or no noise is 
heard save the wl irr of ther short wings as they leave tl e 
ledges and an occasional hoarse guttural note as they struggle 
for a point of vantage on the rocks When seriously alarmed 
the) often utter th s note vhilst wheeling round an intruders 
lead but the Gi illemot rarely utters a sound and allows its 
c’gs to be taken or its privacy disturbed without offering any 
noi ) resistance or remonstrance 

1 h“ breeding season is the time when the Guillemot s habits 
are most interesting and the easiest to observe During, that 
period, which commences in May and lasts until August, the 
b rds are confined to the rocky headlands and the isolated 
rocks Among the breeding places of the Guillemot the chfTs 
at Flimborough and Bemiton probably stand unrivalled so 
far as the British Islands are concerned > but I knov of no 
place where sea birds can be studied to greater advantage than 
at the Fames I have visited these islands many times, and 
every time I have been more charmed than before’ 

Nest.— None the egg being laid upon the bare rock 

Ere —One onU pear shaped The eggs of the Guillemot 
arc suljccl to the most extraordinary variation exceeding 
j erhaps that of anj other species of bird The senes m the 
British Museum occupies 13 cabinet drawers They principally 
consist of the specimens presented by the late Henry Seebohm 
The types of coloration are so vaned that a special description 
of each I ccomes d fTiculL 1 he following v aneties are perhaps 
tlm most prominent — 

Gro ind colour white sometimes unspotted the markings 
few and far bclivctn, but sometimes forming confluent blotches 
C round colour greenish Wu^ w iih all kinds of irregular spots, 
blotches and scnl blitij,'! some of the eg^s being so thickly 
mottled as to call to mind a thickly marked Crow s egg 
f round colour greenish blue with brown or blackish 
scnbljlmgs only, these being distnbutcd all over the surface, or 
being congregated at the la^er end of the egg 
Groundcolour creamy buff, thickly or sparsely spotted a'Hb 
d cstnuL 
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Groundcolour greenish, thickly spotted or clouded with 
brown or chestnut 

Ground-colour rufous buff, with lai^e blotches or spots of 
reddish brown or blackish 

Ground colour almost uniform greenish blue, without spots 
Ground-colour bluish or greenish white, with blackish spots, 
dots, or scnbblmgs, often confluent round the larger end of the 
egg, where there IS generallj a huge black patch, often inter 
spersed with reddish, the grey underlying markings scarcely 
visible in this type 

Ground colour creamj buff, with black or reddish brown 
milkings, taking the form of a huge blotch at the large end of 
the egg 3 or with scnbblings and spots universally distributed 
over the surface, the grey underlying spots being very much in 
evidence Axis, 3 0-3 5 inches , diam i 55 2 i 

n THE BRIDLED GUILLEMOT VriA RI^C\IA 

Una Lath Gen Syn Suppl 1 p *95 {*787) 

Cl II) 

Adnlt ta Siumn«r Plumage. — Similar to U troile, but distin 
guished by the white eye ring and the white line which runs 
from behind the eye down the crease which skirts the hinder 
edge of the car coverts Total length, 15 inches , culmen, i 9 , 
wing, 7 6 , tail, 2 o , tarsus, i 25 

Adnlt In Winter Plumage — Simitar to the winter plumage 
of U but distinguished by the white line behind the eje, 
which is retained m the winter plumage 

Clianicters. — Many ornithologists consider the Ringed Guille 
mot to be a mere variety of the common species, but I cannot 
quite understand the reason for this conclusion If the Ringed 
Guillemot inhabited a perfectly distinct area, I believe that no 
one would hesitate to consider it a well marked form, but as it 
IS, on the contrary, found among the colonies of the ordinary 
Guillemot of our shores, there is some hesitation in recognising 
It as a distinct species To me the characters appear suffi 
ciently well marked, the while nng round the eye and the white 
streak along the crease above the ear coverts distinguishing 
the ilndled Guillemot from the ordmary U troile Seebobm 
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writes "So far as is known, wherever one form occurs, both 
in the Atlantic and Pacific, the other is found with it, the 
proportion of Ringed Guillemots sarymg from one in five to 
one in twelve of the Common Guillemot He also states that 
the two forms have been seen paired together, "and the white 
line behind the eye is said to vary in length, leading to the 
supposition that intermediate forms are found In all the 
specimens as jet examined by me, I have found no trace of 
such intermediate forms, and the interbreeding, if such there 
be, between the Budled and the Common Guillemot, is no 
more than one might expect to occur between two species alike 
in size and habits Such instances are known to occur in otlier 
groups of birds, as is evidenced by the Crows Dippers, and 
Wagtails I confess, however, that I should like to have m 
disputable evidence that the two Guillemots interbreed It 
seems to me that such satisfactory evidence must be very 
difficult to obtain 

There is no recorded difference in the habits or nidification 
of the Bridled Guillemot to those of the Common Guillemot 
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Unabruimehtt Sabine, Trans Lmn Soc xii p 538(1818), 
Macgill Brit D v p 314(1852), Saunders, cd Yarrells 
Bnt B IV p 76(1884) id Man Brit B p 685(1889), 
Lilford Col Fig Bnt B part xxxii (1896) 

Dresser, B Eur viii p 575, pi 622(1877) 
Lomita brucnntclu, B O U List Bnt B p 207 (1883) 

Aki iioile Irunnuhi, Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 388 (1885) 

Adult Male In Breeding; Plumase — General colour above glossy 
black , the head like the back, the lores feathers above the 
eje, sides of face, throat and sides of neck rich chocolate 
brown contrasting w ith the black of the upper parts , wings 
black, the secondaries tipped with while, forming a wing bar , 
the outer primaries with white bases to the shafts , tail black, 
under surface pure white from the lower throat downwards, a 
sharp line of demarcation crossing to the sides of the chest, 
and forming a blunt tnanale on the lower throat . under wine 
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lower pnnnrj coverts and inner surface of quills ash> brown 
Total length 15 inches, culmen, 16, wing, 89, tail, 185, 
tarsus, r 4 

Adult m Winter Plumage — ^Bbck above white below, the 
lores and sides of the face being blackish, and not chocolate- 
brown as in the summer plumage, where they are m contrast 
to the black head, the hinder cheeks and sides of the neck 
showing a white patch -ftbich is more or less mottled with 
black, as is also the lower throat, the upper throat white, with 
a black spot on the chin , the swollen base of the cutting edge 
of the mandible less distinctly marked 

Youny — ^Resembles the adult in wmler plumage, but is whiter 
on the throat and sides of the neck, these parts not having the 
black rootlhng of the adult A young female obtained by Dr 
Stejneger on Bering Island, on thegrd of January, had the bill 
datk, almost blackish, bluish gyey, with a light spot on the 
geciys m front of the angle > feet light bluish pearl grej, with a 
flint ycliowi h tinge m front (not greenish however), the joints 
darker bluish grey, underneath blackish grey 

ciiaiact«rs — The thick bill, with its enamelled appearance 
near the gape distinguishes Brunmehs Guillemot from CT'na 
troth at a glance, and I am unable to comprehend Seebohm s 
conclusion that it is so little recognisable as to be merely a 
rice of V troth In my opinion U bruentneht is almost genen 
cally distinct from V troth while its blacker coloration, with the 
centrist between the black head ind the deep chocolate brown 
on the Sides of the face and neck, is most marked It is 
thoroughly distinct from U troth as a species I have been 
unable to separate Una arra from U brtitrtnichi as is done by 
the American ornithologists who insist on its larger size and less 
swollen tomtum Specimens from Spitsbergen and the Kuril 
Islands have the tomium equally distinct and the wing of the 
same length (84-85) A Greenland specimen has the wing 
8 8 inches 

Rangre ut Great Britain. — Seebohm speaks of Brunnich s 
Guil eraot as “a very rare stra^ler to the British Islands m 
autumn and winter, having been most frequentl} observed m 
the Orkne)S and extreme north of Scotland but he adds 
' there can be little doubt that it is often overlooked and con 
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fused with Its smiller billed ally ’ Mr Howard Saunders, on 
the other hand at (he time of writing his ‘Manual,’ 101889, 
considered that the siKcies had been included in the British 
7 1st on \er) ‘hoht e\idcnce, and t\as inclined to admit only 
two occurrences as worthy of any credit at all 101895 how 
c\er identified specimens were obtained from the coast of 
\ orkshire and from Cambridgeshire 
Kaii?e antside the BrlUsn lalaiids — Bninnich's Guillemot is a 
trill) Arctic species being plentiful in Spitsbergen, Jan Majcii, 
Novara Zenil^a, and 1 ran? Josef I^nd In Greenland there are 
abundant colonies, and Colonel Teilden observed the species 
as far north as Lat 72“ It is found also on the Pacific side of 
North America In winter it sisits the coasts of Scandinavia, 
and has been found on the eastern shores of Great Britain and 
m the North of 1 ranee, while m North America it extends as 
far south as New Jer<cy 
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nests, jf the UaTc rock upon nhich the egg is placed can be 
called a nest, and my Aleutian oarsmen nere al\\a)s in a roar 
of laughter when one of these projectiles exploded on the head 
of an unfortumte comrade” Mr Tresor Battye informs me 
that in Spitsbergen be saw this Guillemot swimming about 
with the joung one on Us back 
Nest. — None, the single egg being laid upon the bare rock 
Eggs. — Similar to those of the Common Guillemot, and 
subject to the sime sanation Mr H J Pearson sisited a 
colon) on Noiaja Zemlja and obtained a senes of eggs m 
Jul), 1895 He says — “Ihe senes shows great \anety m 
colour and size In colour they closely resemble a selected 
collection of the Common Guillemots eggs, and pass from 
pure white to the browns of the Razor bil), with everj variety 
of yellows and blue greens, some being xery handsomely 
blotched with black 

THE BLACK GUILLEMOTS GENUS CEPniUS 
Cr/zAtts, I’alhs, Spil 7 ool v p 33(1769) 

Type C srylle (Linn ) 

The genus Cepphus differs from the genus Una in its 
'hotter bill, the culmen scarcely exceeding the length of the 
inner toe and claw, m the differences of the summer and 
winter plumages, and in the significant fact that it la}s a 
couple of eggs instead of one 

I THE BLACK Ct/lLLEtlOT CCPPIIUS GRILLE 

Colymhm Sjst Nat i p 220(1766) 

Una gryilc, Macgill Brit B p 331 (1S52) , Dresser, B Eur 
iiu p 5S1, pi 623 (1877), B O U List Brit B p 
307 (1883), Saunders ed Yarrells Brit B iv p Si 
(1884), id Man Brit B p 687 (1889), I ilford, Col 
rig Brit B part win (1S93) 

Aka gryllc, Seebohm, Hist Bnt B ui p 3S3 (1SS5) 

{l^ate evilly 

Adult Male in Summer Flnmage. — Entirel) black aboie and 
below., mdadin^lbe o^uillsand tailj lesser wicigcoxetU black. 
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like the back mcdnn and grealcr coverts pure white, with a 
line of black along the base of the latter, ibis black band 
mostly concealed by th<. median senes all the under "ing 
coaerts and axillarics white excepting those round the bend 
of the wing which arc blickish bill black , feet dark crimson, 
claws black Total length JJ5 inches, culmcn, 14, wing, 
6 t , tail, I S , tarsus i 25 

Adolt Female — Similar to the male Total length, lao 
inches , culmcn i 3 , 1x111^,. 6 3 tail, i 75 , tarsus, 1 s 

Adult In winter Plumage. — Differs from the summer plumage 
in being white below, the flank feathers showing black bars, 
which impart a mottled appearance to the sides of the body 
The white plumage is assumed by a direct moult, so that in 
autumn the birds arc often found cunously speckled, a'hcn the 
neav white plumes are appearing m the midst of the remains of 
the black summer dress The crown, neck, and upper tail 
coverts ate matsmed with hoary white , bill black , feet cattnmc 

Young Dtids.— Easily recognisable by the black ends to the 
wing coverts, and after the moult this character at once distm 
guishes the young from the fully adult birds, the pure white 
patch on the wing being a sure sign of an old bird The 
joung have the under surface of the body mottled with dusky 
blackish edgings to the feathers, these being more distinct on 
the flanks The scapulars are also edged and tipped with white, 
giving a mottled af pearance which, however, vanes aery much 
in extent The feet are vermilion red in the young birds 
It has been surmised that the old birds having once attained 
their black plumage, never lose it m winter, but this is a 
mistake At the same time, it is evident, as I have also been 
assured by Mr J G Alillais, that the white breast lasts but for 
a few weeks and a specimen killed by Mr Nikolai Hanson 
near Chnstiansund on the 19th of December has lost most of the 
whitish edgings to the feathers of the upper surface, and is 
evidently beginning to assume the full black plumage on the 
back 

Young in First Plumage — Dmgy black above, and not showing 
any hoary margins till after the first moult 

Nestling — Covered with silky down of a sooty brown colour 
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Eacge In Great Britain. — The Bbck Guillemot breeds on the 
west coast of Scotland, as well as on the Hebrides and the 
Orknejs and Shetland Islands A few pairs also nest on the 
Isle of Man. In Ireland, according to Mr Ussher, it aLo 
breeds, “ usually m small numbers in crcxaces of the cliffa of 
Donegal, Antnm, Dublin, Alicklotr, ^^ate^ford, Cork, Kerrj, 
Clare, Galwaj, and Ma)o A great man> seem to breed on 
the outer side of Owey Island and Arranmorc, Co Donegal 

Oatslde the Britlsb IaUuuIs. — ^T he present species is found 
breeding in the Northern Atlantic, m the Baltic and MTiite 
Seas, on the coasts of Denmark and Scandinavu, as well as la 
the Faeroes, and m Southern Greenland In winter ithas been 
found as far south as Massachusetts and it also visits the 
shores of the German Ocean and Northern France at that 
season of the jear 

Further to the north, the place of the Black Guillemot is 
taken by an allied species, C maiidti, which is distinguished 
by the complete, or almost complete, absence of the black base 
to the greater wing<o\erts, and in winter the latter bird is 
easily recognisable by us white rump and by the greater 
amount of white on the scapulars 

Habits— These are well described by Seebohm — 

“In Its habits the Black Guillemot ver> closely resembles 
the Common Guillemot and the Razorbill It is a bird of the 
sea, and only visits the rocks to rear its young At all times of 
the year it is sociable, though perhaps never seen m such vast 
assemblies as the Common GuiIIeniot It is more usual to see 
half a dozen birds swirommg and feeding together, sometimes 
close m shore, in the sheltered sea lochs, paddling amongst the 
floating seaweeds, and ever ind anon diving to catch a tmy fish 
or search for crustaceans The Black Guillemot loves a rock 
bound coast , the surf is never too rough or the sea too stormy 
for this bird It is bj no means shy, unless repeatedly fired 
at, and allows a boat to approach quite close ere it dives, with 
the rapidity of thought, and a^in appears far out of danger 
It saims most buojantlj, sitting high and lightly on the water, 
with head and neck extended No bird rivals it in diving, and 
Its progress under water, aided by its wings as well as its feet, 
xs quite as rapid as its passage tbe aic It dives v;vth 
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such rapidity that it is \ery difHcuIt to shoot at a long range, 
as It disappears at the flash of the gun, and is safe from danger 
ere the shot strikes the water where it was sitting a moment 
before The flight of the Black Guillemot is rapid, straight, 
often considerably prolonged performed by incessant beatings 
of the small narrow wings and is seldom elevated more than a 
few feet above the surface of the water As it approaches the 
rocks the bird gradually rises in a straight line from the sea 
and alights abruj tly on the cl ffs Flocks of a dozen or more 
of the buds may frequently be seen flying rapdlv m strings 
over the surface of the water bound to or from a favourite 
fishing ground It walks but little on the land thoigh cap able 
of doing so rather quickly, and it sits on the rocks like a 
Guillemot resting on the tarsus as vrel! as on the foot The 
Black Guillemot does not appear to wander about so much as 
the Common Guillemot and obtains most of its food near 
home It IS abroad late m the evening for it may often be 
seen fishing m the dusk and it is one of the earliest birds astir 
at dawn Many birds pass the whole night on the sea, sleep 
mg safely on the water, but usually they retire to the neioli 
boiiiing rocks at dusk In winter it almost exclusively lives on 
the sea, only occasionally visiting the land 

The food of the Black Guillemot is principally composed of 
the fry of fish, especially of the coal fish and herring which 
literally swarm in many Scotch waters In search of these fry 
it explores the water quite close to the rocks often seeming 
only very narrowly to escape being dashed on them by the 
force of the waves It also feeds laigely on crustaceans and 
very small shellfish The note of the Black Guillemot is 
described by Capt Feilden as a plamtive whine and Saxby 
describes that of the young birds as shall but rather plaintive 

Nest. — None, the eggs being generally placed in the crevice 
of a rock sometimes at the base of a clifT at other limes at a 
height of several hundred feet, while occasionally the bird is 
found breeding fir inland 

Eggs. — ^Two m number Groundcolour white or greenish 
white, with black spots generally dtstnbuted over the egg, and 
with very distinct underlying spots of purplish grey, which 
sometimes form large blotches The bhek markings are often 
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confluent, and fonn a very big patch. Varieties also occur in 
which the ground-colour is of a faint lilac, with blotches of 
brown and grey of about equal size occumng all over the egg 
Axis, 2*1-2 55 inches; diam, 1*55-17- 

TIIC ROTCIIES, OR LITTLE AUKS. GENUS ALLE. 
AUt, Link. Beschr. Nat Samml Univ. Rostock, i p. 17 (1S06). 

Type A. alle (Linn ) 

The Little Auks are of dimimitne sue, with a small swollen 
bill will out any sulcations or ridgo, theculmen is rounded, 
tile length from the gape to the lip of the bill being less than 
the middle toe and claw, and there is no notch near the end 
of the upper mandible. The nostrils are ovate and exposed, • 
the 'frontal plumes not impinging upon the nasal apetturcs 
The line of the tomia, or cultiog edge of the bill, is 
decurv ed 

r. auc UTTLC auk. allr alle. 

Aha alle, Linn Sjst. Nati. p 211 (1766); Seebohm, Hist. 
Brit. B. ill. p. 380 (1885). 

Mergttlut alU, MacgUl Bnt B v p. 340 (185*) ; Dresser, B. 
Eur. VIII. p. spi, pi. 624 (1877); B. O. U. List Bnt B. 
p. 208 (18S3) j Saunders, ed. Yarrell’s Bnt. B. iv. p 8$ 
(1884), id. Man. Brit. B. p. 689 (18S9), Lilford, Col. 
Tig. Bnt. B. part ssiii. (1893) 
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Adnlt m 'Winter Plumage — Differs from the summer plumage 
m w nting the black on the throat the lores base of chin and 
feathers round the eye black the sides of the neck ivbite 
with an indistinct collar ronnd the hind neck the sides of the 
neck md the lower throat and fore neck slightly mottled with 
bhrkish sub term ml marking 

Cons derable variation takes place m the amount of white 
on the under wing coverts which seems to be present m most 
winter plumaged specimens but is absent in some of them 
and It IS also absent in two summer plumaged specimens 
examined by me In the bird described howe\er, it is verj 
strongly marked and the white tips extend orer all the 
marginal coveits on the outride of the wing underneath 

saoge In Great Britain. — A winter visitor to our shores some 
tiroes occurring in great numbers aad often drn en far inland by 
stress of weather Speamens m summer plumage have also 
been observed but up to the present date no aathent c instance 
ofthe breeding of thespeaes within British waters has been 
recorded Mr Howard Saunders slates that he saw an old 
bird with Its young one near the island of Pabbay in the 
Outer Hebrides on the sth of August 1 886 and an adult was 
actually obtained off Monach Island in tlie same group, on 
the 24th of June 1893 In the winter of 1894 95 a great 
visitation of the species took place and a laige number of 
specimens were captured m various parts of the British Isbn Is. 
A paper on the occurrences m Scotland was published by Afr 
W Eagle Clarke in the A inals of Scottish Natural Historj, 
for April 1895 

Ban^e ontsMe tli« Brittsti Islands. — "nie I ittle Auk breeds in 
Greenland in great numbers up to nearly 79® N lit as well 
as on Spitsbergen Novaya :^inl}a Franz Josef Land and 
Norlhera Iceland In winter it is found in the North Sea 
and Atlantic and has been known to extend as far south as 
the Azores and the Cananes while on the American side it 
has been procured off the New England coast m winter 

Hablta.— Mr Howard Saimders remarks — On the ap- 
proach of a vessel this bird has a peculiar habit of splashing 
along the surface of the water — as if unable to flj — and tl en 
diving through the crest of an advancing wave It swims 
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raiher deep, and very much ‘by the stern,’ as Mr Abel 
Chapman has remarked , so that, apart from its diminutive 
size, It IS easily recognisable The Little Auk bears a remark 
able resemblance to the Diving Petrels {Pelecanotdes) of the 
Antarctic seas ‘ Both the birds,’ says the Rev A E Eaton, 
‘ have a burned flight, both of them, while flying dive into 
the sea without any interruption in the action of their wings, 
and also emerge from beneath the surface flying, and they 
both of them swim with the tail rather deep in the water 
But this resemblance does not extend to other particulars of 
their habits The Rotche, when breeding, usually flies and 
fishes in small flocks of six or a dozen birds, and breeds in 
communities of considerable size, which are excessively noisy 
Dwing Petrels, on the other hand, are more domestic in 
their mode of living, fishing and flying, for the most part, m 
pairs or alone, and breeding sporadically ” 

Seebohm gives the following account of tbe habits of the 
species — 

‘‘The Little Auk is almost exclusively an oceanic bird, and 
seldom approaches land except during the breeding season It 
sleeps on the water with its head tucked under its wing and in 
rough weather is often tossed from wave to wav e without apparent 
injury It is a very expert diver, and can fly with great rapidity, 
though it is obliged to move its short wings almost as quickly 
as a Humming bird or a Hawk molh Its flight is without 
undulations, but it turns with great case It is one of the most 
gregarious of birds, and Arctic travellers have sometimes 
estimated the flocks to consist of millions It does not appear 
to be V ery activ e on the land It is said to sit on the tarsus as 
well as on the foot, but only rests on its feet when running 
At all seasons of the year flocks of these little birds may be 
observed in the open Polar seas, diving in search of food or 
perching on the masses of ice Unlike the Guillemot and 
Razor bill it is a very noisy bird md its notes are constantly 
uttered both when on the wing and when at rest, either on the 
rocks or on the ice floes, or even when sitting on its egg Its 
specific name of alU is said to bear a slight resemblance to its 
note. 

“Soon after the young are hatched their parents convey 
them to the sea, where they may often be seen long before they 

15 L 
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are able to flj The breeding places are now deserted and the 
little birds wander about the open ocean in search of their 
favourite food In rough weather they are said to come nearer 
to the shore and to frequent the land locked bajs and quiet 
fjords The) seem but poorly adapted to withstand an} 
violent storm and are soon dn\en exhausted ashore often for 
some considerable distance inland The Little Auk onl> rears 
one nestling in the >ear but it probably la}s again if its first 
egg is taken 

The food of the Little Auk is principally composed of 
minute crustaceans and probably small fish and marine insects. 
When engaged in rearing its young it appears to store a great 
quantity of these small crustaceans in its mouth visibly puffing 
out its checks as S lallows and other insect feeding birds do so 
that It maj comey a large amount of food to its distant nestling 
at once. 

'None the eggs being either placed in a cl ffhiehabote 
the water, or in a creiice or under stones often at some dis< 
lances beneath the latter 

igjs,— One Uniform greenish white A% s i i inches, 
diam , 1 3 I 35 

Tlir PUFFINS. GENUS Fl'ATFrCUl.A 
rraUrndt Briss Om M p Si (17G0) 

1 ype, r archca (lann ) 

The Puflins arc casil) distinguished from the rest of the 
Auks b) their peculiar bill which has deep grooics or suica 
tions while m summer there are some wattles on the face. 
1 he nostrils arc exposed, and arc not approached by an) of 
i)ie close set plumes of the fiica Ji> some of the rncjfc 
species of Puffins {Lundd) there is a remarkable tuft of hairj 
straw coloured feathers s| nnging from lx.hind the C)C. 
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■Virrcils Bnt B n p 691 {18S4), Feebohm, Hist Unt. 

B 111 p 364 (1*585), Siuiulcrs, Man Bnt B p 6yi 

(1SS9), Lilford, Col tig Bnt B part v (iSSy) 

(/•/j/f C\ ) 

Adolt Male In Summer Plomaffe — Gcncnl colour above black, 
including the wings and tail , the quills nshy lirown on tlieir 
inner webs, head black like the back, with a narrow, fiinily 
defined line of grey round the nape, the lores, eje brows, 
and sides of crown, sides of face, cheeks, chin, and upper 
throat pale grey, a little darker at the base of the lower 
nnndible and on the chin, forming a kind of dusky moustachni 
band, under surface of body, from the lower throat downward, 
pure white, separated from the grej of the face and chin by a 
broad black band across the middle of the throat, joining the 
sides of the neck on cither side , under suiface of the quills 
and under wing coverts light ashy, axillarics and adjoining 
feathers on the sides of the bod> blackish , thighs ishj brown , 
* the bill has the terminal half of both mandibles carmine, 
followed by a narrow band of pale >enow, and the basal half 
slate-grey, lollowed by another pale yellow band at the base of 
the upper mandible, and a red one at the base of the lower, 
legs and feet orange, irisharel, orbits carmine, bare horny 
skin above and below the eye slate grey, loose skm at the 
gape jellow’ {Seehihm') Total length, 130 inches, culmen, 
I S , wnng 6 3 , tail, i 75 , tarsus, o 95 

Adolt Female — Similar to the male, but with a somewhat 
smaller bill Total length, 1 z inches , culmen, 15, wing, 60, 
tail, I 65 , tarsus, 0 g 

Winter Homage. — The black shade on the face is present m 
all the speamens killed in winter, so far as the British Museum 
colkction is concerned, even when the bill is developed to its 
full size "W hether this is a sign of immaturity or whether it is 
also a mark of winter plumage in the adults, I am unable to 
say for certain By the shedding of the ornamental portions 
of the bill, the litter IS very much smaller in winter than in 
summer 

Nestling: — Covered with sooty black down, with a large patch 
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Youni: — I ike ihe adults m colour, but easily distinguished by 
Its small bill, and the greater amount of dusky black on the 
face which extends over the lores and round the eje. The 
culmen is nearly straight and the maxilla without corrugations , 
the genys on the other hand, is abruptly curved upwards 
towards the tip 

Range In Great Britain. — Large colonies of Puffins are found 
breeding in various localities in the United Kingdom, par 
ticularly on the west coast from the Scilly Islands northwards 
Some nest also on the south west coast, of England, from the 
Isle of Wight to Cornwall On the east coast of England, 
Flamborough and the Fame Islands are well known breeding 
haunts of the Puffin In Ireland, says Mr Ussber, ‘ the species 
has some vast colonies on the precipitous coasts and islands, 
and It breeds m the following counties — Donegal Antrim, 
Dublin, Wexford Cork Kerry, Clare, Galway, and Mayo 
Some of its largest settlements are on the Salfees in Wexford 
the isles of Kerry, the north coast of Majo, and Hoon Head, 
m Donegal’ 

Raag» catalde £&« Srltisb Klaaea — From the north of Scan 
dmavia, the Faeroes, and Iceland, the Puffin breeds, down to 
the above mentioned localities m Great Britain the north 
coast of France, and the west of Portugal, where Mr 
Saunders says that he noticed the species in large numbers 
off the Berlengas Islands, lo June 1868 In winter the 
Puffin visits the Mediterranean Sea, and m North America it 
breeds as far south as Newfoundland, and reaches the New 
England coast in winter 

A large form with a somewhat larger bill and a slightly 
greyer head FraUrcula glaaaln is found in Spitsbergen 
Novaya Zemlya and the coast of Greenland Although the 
grey head !•> more constantly seen in Spitsbergen examples it 
is also sometimes to be observed in specimens of the Common 
Puffin and I think that this appearance may be due to 
bleaching 

HaWts — ^The Puffins feed their young almost entirely on 
small fish, and frequently go long distances to obtain a supply 
of food. Mr Drane, of Cardiff, tells me that he once saw a 
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)Oung Puffin with Us crop distended, and he Villcd the bird to 
find out what the food was The crop contained fortj-onc 
small fish, which have been identified as the joung of the 
[Amm()d)ltt lannoJaUis) Mr Dranesajs thaihchas 
seen PufSns m thousands feeding almost entirely on this fish, 
which seemed to constitute their chief food Marine insects 
and crustaceans ate also eaten 

From Its curious bill and large head the Pufiln is often 
called the “Sea Parrot" It is a bird of rapid flight, and 
a most expert swimmer and diver, but is very awkirard on 
land. 

For a good account of its habits, I have resorted to the 
wntings of the late Dr A. E Brehm on the bird rocks of 
lapland — 

*‘Thc farther we went, the more magnificent became the 
spectacle The whole hiH was alive Hundreds of thousands 
of eyes looked down upon us intruders From every hole 
and comer, from every peak and ledge, out of every cleft, 
burrow, or opening, they burned forth, nght, left, abovt, 
beneath , the air, like the ground, teemed with birds From 
the sides and from the summit of the berg thousands threw 
themselves like a continuous cataract into the sea m a throng 
so dense that they seemed to the eye to form an almost 
solid mass Thousands came, thousands went, thousands 
fluttered in a wondrous mazy dance , hundreds of thousands 
flew, hundreds of thousands swam and dived, and yet other 
hundreds of thousands awaited the footsteps which should 
rouse them also There was such a swarming, whirring, 
rustling dancing, flying and creeping all about us that we 
almost lost our senses , the eye refused duty and his wonted 
skill failed even the marksman who attempted to gam a prize 
at random among the thousands BevMldered, hardly con 
scious, we pushed on our way until at length we reached the 
summit Our expectation here at last to regain quietness 
composure, and power of observation, was not at once 
realised Even here there was the same swarming and 
whimng as further down the slope, and the cloud of birds 
around us was so thick that we only saw the sea dimly and 
indefinitely as in twilight But a pair of Jetfalcons, who had 
their ej’Tie m a neighbouring precipice, and hid seen the 
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unusual bustle, suddenly changed the wonderful scene The 
Razor bills, Guillemots and Puffins were not afraid of us , but 
on the appearance of their well known and irresistible enemies 
the whole cloud threw themselves w ith one accord, as at the 
command of a magician, into the sea and the outlook was 
clear and free Innumerable black points, the heads of the 
birds swimming m the sea, stood out distinctlj from the water, 
and broke up the blue green colouring of the wares. Their 
number was so great that from the top of the berg, which was 
over three hundred feet high, we could not see where the 
swarm ended, could not discover where the sea was dear 
from birds 

“The millions of which I had been told were really there. 
This picture of apparent quiet only lasted for a few moments 
The birds soon began to fly upwards again, and as before 
hundreds of thousands rose simultaneously from the water to 
ascend the hiU, as before a cloud formed round it, and our 
senses were again bewildered- Unable to see, and deafened by 
the indescribable noiseaboutme, I threw myself on the ground, 
and the birds streamed by on all sides New ones crept con 
stantly out of their holes, while those we had previously 
startled now crept back again , they settled all about me, 
looking with comical amazement at the strange form among 
them, and approaching with mincing gait so close to me that I 
attempted to seize them The beauty and charm of life 
shewed themsehes m every mo^elncnt of these remarkable 
birds l\ilh astonishment I saw that even the best pictures 
of them are stiff and cold, for I remarked m their quaint forms 
a mobility and liveliness with nhidi 1 had not credited them 
They did not remain still a single instant, their heads and 
necks at least were moved incessantly to all sides, and their 
contours often showed most graceful lines It seemed as 
though the inoffcnsivcness with which I had giv cn myself up to 
obscrv ing them had been rcwanlcd by unlimited confidence on 
ihtir lurt 1 he thousands just about me were like domestic 
birds, the millions paid me no more attention than if I had 
been one of themselves ’ 

K«iL — None, the eg,, being placed m a Assure of the cliff or 

m a burroar 
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— White, wall a few spots of pale bronn Ihe spots 
are generally obscure, and frequently the underlving grey spots 
are most in evidence Occasionally, i\hen the spots are more 
distinct, the) form zones round the large end of the egg In 
some the underlying grey spots axe very distinct and are 
scattered all oier the surface The eggs soon become slamed 
to a bufl) or reddish buff, or chestnut colour Axis, a 35-2 55 
inches , diam , i 65-1 75 


THE PETRELS. ORDER PROCELLARIIFORMES 

The Petrels are distinguished from the Gulls and other sea 
birds by their tubular nostrils, whence they are often called 
Tubinares The pahte is schizognathous, the nostrils holo- 
rhmal The anterior toes are fully webbed, and the hind toe 
or hallux is very small, being often entirely wanting The 
spinal feather tract is well-defined on the neck, and the oil 
gland IS tufted 

The joung ire hatched covered with down, and are fed by 
the old buds for some time in the nest The eggs are entuel) 
white or have a zone of reddish dots round the larger end 
They are generallj placed m holes burrowed m the ground, 
often on the lofty summits of oceanic islands, while some 
species make a nest in the open The Petrels range m size 
from the dimensions of a la^e Swillow to those of an 
Albatross, which has the widest stretch of wing of any existing 
bird (Cf Salvm, Cat C Btrt Mas xxv p 341 ) 

Jfr Osbert Salvin has recently published a classification and 
description of the Petrels in the 25th volume of the “ Catalogue 
of Buds in the British Museum," and he arranges them in four 
families, viz — I Froeellantdie, or Storm Petrels , II 
Puffintda, or Shearwaters and Fulmars , III Pelecanoididu., 
or Diving Petrels , and IV Diowedeidce, or Albatrosses 

THE STORM PEfRELS FAMILY 
PROCELLARIID.E 

In this family, which contains the smallest of the Petrels, 
the nostrila axe uaUed extecnally above the cula ea , tbe 
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margin of the sternum ts even pterygoid processes are absent , 
the manubnum of the forcula is long , the coracoids are long, 
comparatively narrow across the base and slightly divergent, 
The second primaryis the longest (Cf Salvin, iom cti p 342 ) 

THE TRUE STORM PETRELS SUBFAMILY 
PROCELLARIIN^ 

The plumage of the Petrels is somewhat close set and a 
peculiar musky odour is perceptible in all of the specie®, both 
large and small The same smell attaches to the eggs, and 
seems never to evaporate entirely 
An interesting note on these birds has recently been pub 
Iished by Mr R Drane, of Cardiff — ‘ I am disposed to the 
belief that the birds of this family do not enter the water as 
they are assumed, and very naturally assumed, to do , for I 
have now had three species m confinement, Leach 5 Storm 
Petrel, the Greater Shearwater, and the Manx Shearwater, 
and, m each case, I find that when these birds really enter the 
water, they make strenuous efforts to get out of it, and that, 
succeeding, they are so drenched as to be incipable of flight 
This statement has been met by the s ggestion that the 
unnatural conditions of confinement effect a change m the 
quality of the plumage, which might account for ibis salura 
tion Remembering (his, I immersed a Shearwater in the sea 
wilhm an hour or so of its capture, and the result was the 
«ame Be the explanation what it may, this fact remains, as 
the result of repeated observation that I cannot drench a Duck 
ora Gull by immersion, and ihit I cannot immerse a Petrel 
without drenching it I have failed to tame any of these birds 
or to induce them to take food spontaneously 

The members of this sub-family have the following charac 
Icrs, which are set forth 1^ Mr Salvm m the work above 
referred to — “Leg bones shorter than the lung bones, tarsus 
never twice as long as the femur, basal phalanx of the middle 
toe shorter than the next two yomts , the keel of the sternum 
entirely ossified , tarsus covered m front with hexagonal scutes , 
claws sharp and compressed , outer toe shorter than the middle 
toe , secondaries at least thmecn in number ' 

ITiree genera an. tep c erted m the sub-family, of which 
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tflo are British y\z^FrtKellatiaaxi 6 . 0 (eanodroina The third, 
Halocypltna, is onij found off the west coast of North America 
from California to Panama and contains but a single species, 
H microsoma 

THE STORM PETRELS GLVUS PROCELLARIA. 

Procellana, Linn Syst Nat i p 212 (1766) 

Type P pelagtca (Linn ) 

In this genus the tarsus is longer than the middle toe and 
claw, and the tail is rounded or nearly even, never forked 
Only two species of Procellana are known P teth}S being 
confined to the seas of the western coast of South America 

1 THE STORM PETREL FROCELLARIA PLLACICA 

PioctUaria ptiagtca, Lmn Sjst Nat \ p 212 (1766), B O U 
List Brit 6 p 196 (1883), Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit 
B ir p 42 (18S4), Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 438 
(1885) , Saunders, Man Brit B p 727 (1889) , Saltin, 
Cat B Bm Mus xxv p 343 (1896) 

Thahtudroma ftlagtca, MacgilL Brit B v p 460 (1852), 
Dresser, B Eur viii. p 491 (1874) 

(Platt CXIa) 

Adult Stale —Sooty black above and below, with more or 
less of a greyish shade , nimp and sides of lower back white 
upper lail-coverts white tipped with black wing-coverts sooty 
bhck, the greater series narrowly but plainly edged with white , 
quills and tail black under surface of body sooty brown 
shaded with grey over the head and face, as well as on the 
throat and chest , under tail coverts sooty black, the lateral 
ones white with black tips, under wing-coverts sooty black, the 
median senes broadly edged with white , bill legs, and feet 
black , ins hazel Total length, 6 inches , culoien o 5 , wing 
4 75 , tail 2 1 , tarsus, o 8 

Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 6 inches , 
wing, 4 8 

NeatUag — Emeloped m sooty down, the feathers as they are 
deteloped being exactly like those of (he adults 
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Kangre in Great Brltajn. — Found on all the seas round the 
British coasts and sometimes occurnng m some numbers 
especially in the late autumn In May the Storm Petrel 
arrives to breed, and it betakes itself to the islands off the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland and also does the same in a few 
localities in the west of England, such as the coasts of Wales 
and the Scilly Islands On the eastern coast no breeding 
places are known Mr Ussher says that in Ireland the Storm 
Petrel breeds on islands off the coasts of Donegal Antnm, 
Kerry, Galway, and Mayo Very large colonies exist on some 
of the islands off Kerry 

Range outside the Bntlah isUads — TTie Storm Petrel is an 
inhabitant of the North Atlantic Ocean on both sides, MSiting 
the Meditenanean, and extending its range South to IVest 
Africa 

Habits — Mr W H Turle gives an interesting account of a 
visit to the Bhsquet Islands, and tells us how, when he arrived 
in the dark, the inhabitants of the cabin lighted their only 
candle on teceumg him, this candle being a "rush drawn 
through the oily body of a Stormy Peirel Mr Turle found 
the jpecies breeding among the rocks, and in what had evi 
dcntly been rabbit holes It is said to form an article of food 
on the Blasquets, and Seebohm ate some of the >6ung 
birds during his visit to these islands m 1856 He found them 
delicious eating when cooked on toast like Snipe, and he pro 
nounccs them to have been “ very rich, but not at all fish) ’ 

Seebohm gives a good description of the Storm Petrel, as 
he observed it on the Blasquets — ‘ Our foreground for half 
a mile or so all round was a mass of rocks, here and there 
rising into a grassy knoll general!) crowned with rocks No 
tree of any description was visible , we did not find so much 
as a shrub on the whole island unless lialf a dozen scattered 
bramble bushes may be allowed to club together and un ledly 
attain to the dignity of shrub Ihe only houses on the island 
were a couple of cabins half above and half under ground 
without window or chimney, and with no mortar in the walls 

“Whichever wa) We turned we could sec nothing but rocks 
and piles of rocks, wuh grassy slopes between, where rabbits 
abounded and a few sheep grazed The coast was grand 
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bejond dcscnpiion most of the island being at an elev-ition of 
three or four hundred feet above the level of the waves 
Rocky promontories stretched far into the sea , huge 
masses of rock protruded from the ocean and rose one or two 
hundred feet high Here the waves dashed against perjien 
dicular cliffs, and there they foamed and fretted against craggy 
piles of rocks , and m many places the sea had hollowed out 
caves underneath the cliffs or worn chasms in the coast, which 
extended up into the mainland like Norwegian fjords Such 
was the home of the Stormy Petrel , but at firet we did not 
suspect tlie existence of these birds on the island 1 he natives 
(with whom we were obliged to converse through our 
“’Huttons,’ a young Celt who accompanied us to do the dirty 
work) continually assured us that we should soon be able to 
add the dainty dish of fried “Blasquet Chickens” to our 
modest menu , but it w-vs not until the nth of September that 
the) were able to produce these wonderful birds which proved 
to be )Oung Stormy Petrels, as large almost as their parents, 
with half feathers, half down Cooked on toast like Snipe, we 
found them delicious eating, very rich, but not at nil fish) As 
soon as we discovered that we were encamped in the midst of 
a colony of these interesting birds we commenced a diligent 
search, and soon found plenty of young, besides catchingafew 
old birds which were still sitting on unhalched eggs The 
nests which seldom consisted of more than a dozen blades of 
dead grass, were placed in holes m the rocks or the rough walls 
put up to protect the little potato patches from the sheep IVe 
could often detect their presence m the evening by the faint 
cry of the )oung bird clamouring for food, and in places where 
the loose stones had been piled into heaps we found that the 
removal of half of them often disclosed several nests to view 
“On the 17th of September f took the boat and crossed 
over to the adjoining island of Inishnubro, and found many 
)Oung Petrels and a few still unhatched eggs On this island 
the nests were pnncipall) on the steep grassy slopes in old 
rabbit burrows IPe nev er by any chance saw a Storm) Petrel 
on the wmg during the day, but when the nights became 
enlivened by moonlight «e could see them flymg about like 
bats bringing food to their young So far as we were able to 
judge this was entire!) oil As soon as the young bird was 
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taken m the hand Jt disgorged a few drops of amber coloured 
oil, and m none did we find any solid matter m the stomach ’ 

Nest — None, or consisting only of a few blades of dead grass 
The eggs ate laid in May and some ate even found as late as 
September so that the Storm Petrel probably raises two 
broods m the year 

Ejes. — One only * Dull or dirty white, without gloss, thinly 
sprinkled with minute reddish brown specks, and not nn 
frequently with an obscure zone of specks near the larger end 
Axis, i 05-1 2 inch , diam o 85-0 95 


THE FORK-TAILED PETRELS GENUS OCEANODPOMA 
Oieatiodima^ Reichenb Av Syst Nat p JV (1852) 
Type, O fureata (Cm ) 

In this genus the tail is always distinctly forked and, further 
more the tarsus is shorter and never exceeds the length of the 
middle toe and claw 

Twelve species of Oceanodroma are known, and the genus is 
found all oier the tropics 


1 THC FORkTAlLtD STORM PETREU OCEANODROMA 
LEUCORRHOA 

ProctUarta kucorrhoa Vieill N Diet d'Hist Nat xxv p 4** 
{1817), B O U List Brit B p 196 (1883) 
TJialasstdroma Uaehi Macgill Bnt B v p 451(1832) 
T/ialasstdroma kucorrhoa. Dresser, B Lur viii p 497 pl- ^*3 

(*874) 

Cymochorea kucorrhoa, Saunders, ed Yarrell’s BriL B iv 
p 392 (18S4} 

Proccllana kachi, iedbedirm Hist Bnt B m p 443(188;,) 
Oceanodroma. kucorrhoa Saunders, Man Bnt B p 725 (1889), 
SaUiQ, Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 34S (1896} 

{Plait cxii\ 

ACttit Halt . — General colour above sootyblack with more 
or less of an ashy or slaty grey shade, especially on the head , 


• Sir Ralph Tayn? speaks of ibe rel/el hatch ng her 
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the scapv\lars with ^hitybrOMn tips, lateral feathers of rump 
and upper tail coverts white, lesser wing coverts sooty black 
like the back , rnedian and greater coverts sraokj brown 
the inner greater coverts edged with whitybronn, bastard 
iimg pnmarj coverts, and quills black, the inner secondaries 
edged with whity brown at the ends, tail feathers black the 
centre ones rather browner , crown of head like the back, 
the forehead and lores rather clearer ashy, like the cheeks 
and throat , feathers round eye sides of face, and ear coverts 
sooty black like the sides of the neck , throat rather 
lighter ashy than the remainder of the under surface of 
body, which is blackish chocolate somewhat lighter brown on 
the under tail coverts, the sides of the vent being white , 
under wing coverts and axillaries dark chocolate brown , quills 
below black , bill, legs, feet and claws black , ms dark hazel 
Total length, 8 inches, culmen, 065 wing 60 tail, 30, 
tarsus o 9 

AduJt remale —Similar to the male Total length, 7 5 inches , 
wing 6 15 

KestUfls — Covered with sooty brown down 

luu^e bi Great ErtUta. — * Leach s Petrel, as this b rd is often 
called IS found on all the coasts of Great Britain m winter and 
IS often driven inland by storms It breeds on S kilda and 
the outer Hebrides In Ireland a few were found breeding 
according to Mr Ussher “ontheBlasquets off the kerry coast, 
101887 and 1889 but not since t 

oatslde ttie BrlUsti Isluds — The Fork tailed Petrel is 
found m the seas of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, inhabiting 
the temperate waters of the northern hemisphere as Mr 
Sail m puts It 

Hablta. — Mr C Oixon contributed to Seebohm s * History of 
British Birds the following notes from S kilda — “The chief 
ob)cctofmyvi5U to Doonwas to obtain the eggs of the Fork tailed 
Petrel, and I was successful beyond my highest expectations 
We crossed the bay in a small boat belonging to the smack, 
dangerously overcrowded as man} St kildans as could 
scramble into her going with us to search for eggs and catch 
birds. Landing on this rod*, bound islet was difficult work. 
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round nnd round with rapid beats of its long wings, \ery much 
like a Swallow or a Swift, ^^e finall} lost s ght of it as it flew 
behind a large slack of rock and went out to sea '' This bird, 
during Its sojourn in St Ivildaat an) rate,’ 15 almost exclusively 
nocturnal in us habits and keeps close to its hole during the 
day The e"g is incubated by both parents, for I took male 
and female birds from the nests, bu^ as previously stated, I 
never met with two birds in the same hole Most of the nine 
eggs I obtained were quite fresh, but three of them were slightly 
incubated ^^hen 1 dissected the Petrels we ciught, I found 
the stomachs to contain an oil) substance mixed with little bits 
of sorrel ' 

Kest — Of dr) grass, with round stalks and dry bhdes, with a 
scrap or two of moss, and a few bits of lichen and roots 
{Dtxon) 

Eges. — One Dull white, with a rone of minute dots of 
very pale libc round one end, m nre instances the spots 
being spread over the entire surface Axis, i 2-1 35 inches, 
diam , o 95 10 

THE-MADEIRA STORM PETREU OCEANODROMA CRTTfOLEUCURA 

C^mochorea cr)J>toUucitra,'^\&^\yjyVxoz US Nat Mus iv 
P 337 C‘S82) 

Oceanodroma crjplolaiaira, Bainl, Brewer, and Rtdgwa), 
ater Birds, N Amer 11 p 406 (18S4) , Sainn Cat B 
Brit Mus xsv p. 350 (1896), Boyd Alexander, Bull 
B O Club, V p xxxvii (1S96) 

(/Ya* C\fe) 

A4W1V Kale — General colour above sooty black, the greater 
vvmg-coverts browner externally, with light brown edges , quills 
black, the inner secondanes greyer on the outer webs which 
are narrowly edged with hoary white upper tail coverts 
white, the long ones broadly tipped with black , head^nd neck 
soot) black, with a slight shade of grevish, under surface of 
body sooty brown including the centril long under tail 
coverts the lateral ones being whit^ with broad black tips , 
tail feathers black, white at the bas^ the white extending 
further on the outer ones, under wing coverts black, the 
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median senes browner bill and feel black Total length, 7 2 
inches , culmen o 6 , wing 5 95 » t^l« 2 7 , tarsus, o 9 
Adult remale — Similar to the male Total length, 7 inches, 
wing 6 25 

Nestling —Covered with soot> bhck down The inner 
secondaries are narrowlj but disimctlj edged with white 
cuaractera — The present species has a forked tail like the 
preceding one, but it is a blacker bird, and is recognised by 
the long upper tail<Qverts bating a broader sooty black tip 
than m the Fork tailed Petrel It differs, moreover, in having 
the base of the outside tail feathers a^ife 

Rang® la Oreat Briutn.— A specimen of this Petrel was 
exhibited by Mr Bojd Alexander at the meeting of the 
British Ornithologists’ Club on the 29th of ^pril, 1896 This 
individual had been picked up dead on the beach at Little 
stone, in Kent, on the jth of December, 1S95 
Rang® entiide ttie Biltuh ItUad®— This Petrel appears to be 
by no means uncommon in Madeira and the neighbouring 
Desertas and Salvage Islands It is also known from S 
Helena, and occurs m the Pacific Ocean on the Hawaian 
Islands and m the Galapagos It was first described by Mr 
Kobert Ridgway, from the Hanaian Archipelago 
Eatita — or this species, only described for the first time m 
1882, but little 18 known It appears to be more plentiful in 
the Atlantic than m the Pacific Isbnds, where it was first 
discovered Its habits are similar to those of the other small 
Petrels 

Neat — In crevices of the rocks. 

Egga. — One only IVhite with an ill defined zone of dry 
blood coloured spots at the larger end 

THE FLAT CLAWED STORM PETREI S 
SUBFAMILY OCEANITIN/E 

In the preceding sub family the claws are sharp and 
compressed , in the Otranihna they are very flat According 
to hlr Osbert Salvm, the nttigi^nes are s/ior/er than the 
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leg-ionts, md the tarsus is at least twice as long as the femur , 
the basal phalanx of the middle toe is as long as the next ti\o 
joints, or longer than them, the Leel of the sternum has a 
large “fenestra , the tarsi are usually coiered m front with 
a single shield, or mth transverse short scutts , the outer and 
middle toes are sub-equal in length, and the secondaries are 
ten in number (Cf Sahm, Cat Uirds Bnt Mus xxv p-343) 

THE lOKG LEGGED STORM rETfCLS 

GENUS 0CE\N1TES 

Ocea/ti/iSt Kejs und Blasuis Mirb Eur ii pp xciit 131,3^8 
(iSto) 

Tjpc O Mea/ita/s (KM) 

Two species of the genus Oceamles are known, viz, O 
which inhabits the Atlantic, Indian and Australian 
Oceans and 0 iraetlis (Clliot) which is found along the 
western coast of South America 

In Oceamtts the claws are not so much Hattened as m 
Pela^odroma and the other genera of the sub family, and the 
basal phalanx of the middle toe is normal or only slightly 
flattened less so than the remaining joints and claws, the 
tatter being sharp and spatulate The scutell'e of the front 
of the tarsus are obsolete, a character distinguishing Oceantles 
from Garrodta an allied genus with a single species, G rtereit, 
-peculiar to the southern Oceans 

I “WILSONS PETREU OCEXNITES OCEANICUS 
ProceVaria eceantea, Kuhl, JJeilr p 136 (i8zo) 

Oceanttes oceameus. Dresser, B Eur viu p 505, pi 614 (1878), 
B O U List Brit B p 197 (1883) , Saunders, ed 
Yatrells Brvt B iv p 4S (1884), id Man Brit B 
p 729 (1889), Salvin, C^t B Brit Mus xxv p 358 
(1896) 

Occanites uiUont, Bp , Seebohm, Hist Brit B in p 449 
<i88s) 

Adalt Male — Sootj black, the head and throat somewhat 
ashj^with the ear coverts slightly blacker , wing coverts sooty 

15 L 
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black, the greater senes pale brown towards the tips, prii 
coierts and quiUs black, browner on the inner webs, 
secondaries also exlernally brownish feathers o( the I 
rump black tipped with white upper tail coverts pun. n 
tail black the base of the feathers white more extende 
the outer ones under surface of body sootj broivn, darki 
the sides the under tail coverts brown with white bases , 
of vent conspicuously white some of the feathers marked 
sooty brown , under wmg coverts soot) brown, the inner 
slightly paler bill black, feet black, avitb the webs je 
ifis black Total length 70 inches, culmen 055, 

6 r , tail 2 75 tarsus i 4 

Adult remle — Similar to the male Total length, 7 2 ini 
wing 6 8 

cbaxacterfl — Wilson s Storm Petrel may be at once d 
guished from the other bhckplumaged white rumped sp 
by the jellow webs to the toes 

Range in Great Britain. — Wilson 5 Petrel IS apparently on' 
occasionil visitor to our shores occumng sometimes in 
sidemble numbers off the south western coasts of Engl 
Thus Gould observed it off the Lands End in 1838 and 
individuals have since been recorded from Wiltshire, the 
of Wight Sussex Yorkshire, Cumberland and Lancas 
Up to the present time U has not been noticed from Scot! 
and only one doubtful occurrence off the Irish coasts has 
recorded 

Range outside tlie British Islands — The present s| ecii 
knovn iinncipally from the southern Oceans occumn 
Australian waters and throughout the Antarctic sens eve 
the ice barrier of the South Polar continent Thence 
found northward in the Indian Ocean to the Jlekran c 
also off the shores of West Africa visiting the Mediterrar. 
and ranging to the Bntish Islands m the Eastern Atla 
and to Labrador on the western side of the last named Oc( 

Hahits — Ihe Rev A E Eaton thus describes his e 
nences m Kerguelen Island in the South Atlantic — Ha 
ascertained their call we were able, by listening attentive!; 
detect the exact positions of several of these hidden b 
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They were easily caught when the stones were rolled aside , 
but they were in couples, merely preparing for lajmg, and 
therefore we did not find an) eggs On our wa) back to 
Obsenator) Baj, after the ‘Transit,’ we called at the American 
Station, and were informed by Dr Kidder that he had obseticd 
this Petrel on the shore near MoIIo) Point The sea shore 
m the neighbourhood of Observatory Bay is of a different 
character (for the most part) from that which is adjacent to the 
Amencan Station, and, being less favourable than it, was 
seldom resorted to for nesting by the Petrels The country 
m general about our bay afforded them unlimited accom 
modalion. For, provided that they can find a slope of 
shattered rocks with suitable chinks and crevices, or dry 
spaces under stones or large boulders sheltered from draughts, 
whether they be near the Sound or on the sides and summits 
of high hills they readily appropriate them 

“The egg is laid upon the bare ground within the recess 
selected by the birds, either m a chance depression formed by 
contiguous stones, or m a shallow circular hollow excavated m 
the earth by the parent Having found numbers of their 
nesting places, I mil desenbe my method of searching for 
them Whenever there was a calm night I used to walk with a 
darkened bull s-eye lantern towards some rocky hill side, such 
as the Petrels would be likely to frequent It was best to shut 
off the light and keep U concealed, using ii only in dangerous 
places, where falls would be attended with injury and progress 
in the dark was hardly possible, lest (he birds, seeing it, should 
be silenced On arriving at theground selected, it was pro 
bable that the Storm Petrels would be heard in various 
directions, some on the wing, others on their nests, sounding 
their call at intervals of from two to five minutes Those on 
nests could be distinguished from others flying by their cries 
proceeding from fixed positions Having settled which of 
the birds should be searched after, a cautious advance had to 
be made in her direction, two or three steps at a time when 
she was in full cry As soon as she ceased an abrupt halt 
was imperative, and a pause of some minutes might ensue 
before she recommenced her cry and permitted another si ght 
advance to be effected In the course of this gradual 
approach fhe position ol ftie bird might be ascertained 
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approximately , but it had lo be determined precisely and to 
learn exactly where she was the bird had to be stalked in the 
dirk noiselessly No gleam could be permitted to escape from 
the lantern Lxiose stones and falls over rocks— to avoid them 
It was sometimes necessary to dispense with slippers, and feel 
one s nay in stockings only for should the Petrel be alarmed 
once with the noise or the light she would probably remain 
silent a considerable time Now and then it would happen 
that upon the boulder beneath which she was sitting being 
almost attained, the bird would cease calling tVhen this 
occurred, and many minutes elapsed without her cry being 
resumed it was advisable to make a delour, and approach the 
rock from the opposite side, as her silence might be attributed 
to her seeing n person advancing towards her, and she would 
probablj recommence her call so soon as he was out of sight 
IC-she did not a small pebble thrown amongst the rocks would 
usually elicit some sounds from her as she would most likely 
conclude that the noise was being made by her mate returning 
to the nest When the stone beneath which the bird was 
domiciled was gained at last redoubled care had to be exer 
cised By stooping down and listening very attentively, her 
position could be accurately ascertained Then the lantern 
was suddenly turned upon her before she had time to creep 
out of Sight, and her egg could be secured mih the hand, or 
with a spoon tied on to a stick 

‘Sometimes I worked without a lantern, and marked the 
positions of the nest with piles of stones, so that they might be 
rensited by day Several eggs were obtained m Pebruary 
from nests which had been thus marked early m the previous 
month The first egg taken by us was found by a retriever on 
the 32nd of January, on an island m Swains Bay Captain 
Fairfax sent me a nestling a day or two before we sailed tor 
the Cape Two of the eggs were laid in unusual situations. 
One of them was found by a man under a J’nnglea plants 
but this ma) haie been an egg of GamJtti nereis The other 
was deposited just above the tide mark m a Cavity of a rock 
rather open to the air and light I had found the bird there 
one nrht, hatl taken her up into my I and, and had gently 
rej laced her m the hollow, nearly a month before the egg was 
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Nest. — None, the eggs being laid m crevices of rocks or 
under boulders, as descnbed.above by Mr Eaton 
^s. — One Dull white, with*! few lilac or reddish brown 
dots, generally collected in a zone round the large end Axis, 

I 3 inch, diam , o 95 

THE GREY STORM PETRELS GENUS PELAGODROMA 
Pe/a^droma, Reichenb Av Syst Nat p iv (1852) 1 

Type, P manna (Lath ) 

Tlie genus Pelagodroma differs from Oceanites m having the 
claws ‘ flattened and wide The colour is of a light grey, 
instead of black, and the breast is white Only one species, 
P marina, is known 

I THE WHITE BELLIED STORM PETREL. PELACODROMA 
< MARINA 

Procellarta manna, Lath Ind Orn 11 p 826 (1790) 
Pttagodroma manna, Salvm, Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 36'’ 
(1896) 


iPlaU C\fd) 
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Adult Female — S m lar to the male but rather larger Total 
length 8 inches wing 5866 

Young Birda — Covered with a sooty black down The 
first feathers resemble those of the adults but the grey feathers 
of the mantle are fringed with white and the greater-coverts 
and secondaries are edged with white at the tips the grey of 
the upper and under tdil-coverts being barred with white 
These markings are retained by the young bird after it has 
become full grown and has lost the down 

Cliaraoters. — 4 part from the generic characters recorded 
above the present species can be easily recognised by its grey 
upper surface blackish head white under surface and by the 
yellow webs to the toes 

Range la tbe BrlUab Wanda. — This species has been known to 
occur on two occas oa* wtlhm our 1 mils One was picked up 
dead on ^Valney Island Lancashire m November i8po and 
B second specimen has recently been recorded from the island 
of Colonsay in the West of Scotland by Mr W Eagle Clarke 
This specimen was obtained on the ist of January, 1897, after 
a succession of south westerly gales 

HaDU* — Mr Ogilvie Grant who met with this Petrel on the 
Salvage Islands writes — This %vas certainly one of the most 
interesting species met with during our stay on Great Salvage 
We first observed and rect^nised with pleasure these beautiful 
Petrels as we neared the Sahage$ %?hen numbers were seen 
fluting along close to the surface of the sea with their long 
legs dangling beneath them and just touching the water Now 
they would be lost sight of in the hollows between the huge 
Atlantic rollers now reappear, closely following the undulating 
waters with their graceful easy flight On the afternoon of our 
arrival at Great Salvage we found an egg of this bird m what 
we mistook for a rabbit burrow but rt was unfortunately broken 
by one of the men Th s however opened our eyes and we 
subsequent!) found that large colonies of the White breasted 
Petrel were breeding on the flat top of the island in burrows 
dug out m the sandy ground and partly concealed by the 
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close-gronitig ice phnt It was very unpleasant walking over 
these breeding grounds, which occupied considerable areas, for 
the ground was hone}combed with burrows in every direction 
and gate way at each step, one’s boots rapidly becoming full 
of sand By thrusting our arms into one hole after another, 
we soon procured a fine series of specimens, accompanied in 
most cases by an egg, for we had evidently hit off the breeding 
season, and most of the birds, having hid their single egg, 
were beginning to sit Both sexes taVe part m incubation, for 
out of twelve birds captured on the egg three were males 
IVhiJe thus engaged we found quite a number of dead birds 
and sucked eggs, evidently the work of the mice, as their 
droppings were to be seen all about the burrows, and the 
marks of their teeth upon the empty shells were unmis 
takable The birds, some of which were quite freshly 
killed and almost untouched, were invariably done to death by 
being bitten at the nape of the neck, and in some cases part 
of the brain had been eaten It seemed curious that these 
comparatively small mice should be able to kill a bird several 
times larger than themselves, and provided with a fairly strong 
hooked bill , but no doubt the Petrels get caught in the end 
of their burrow, and, being temfied, do not even try to defend 
themselves. \Ve obtained no young of this species, and the 
most advanced eggs were but half incubated on the a 7 th of April 
We never heard the call of this bird , those flying over the sea 
during the daytime were always jwrfectly silent so far as we 
heard, though they constantly passed close to our tug, and 
there was no lack of them AVhen caught on their eggs they 
uttered a short, grunting note, much like that given vent to by 
the domestic Pigeon under similar circumstances Our Lan 
zarote pilot informed us that numbers of these birds breed on 
the Little Piton, where there are neither rats nor mice to inter 
fere with them ” 

Nest — None "1 he egg being hid m a sandy burrow 

Effgs — One White, with tmy reddish or purplish dots, 
sprinkled all over the surface, or forming a zone round the 
larger end Axis, t 45 inch , diam , r 05 
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IHJ 1 ULM\^IS AND SHE\R\NA 1 ERS FAMILY 
PUFFINID^ 

According to Mr Osbeit SAWm this family of Petrels 
IS distinguished by the following rhartcters — “ Nostrils 
united or nearly so ibove the culmen , margin of the 
sternum uneven distinct pterygoid processes , manubrium of 
furcula very short , coracoids short wide at the base and 
divergent , first primary the longest, or not shorter than the 
second 

These birds are of higer sue and stouter build than the 
StormPetrels and are divided into two sibfamiUes, the 
Fulmarhia^ or Fulmars, and the Pufftmnt or Shearwaters 


THE FULMARS SUBFAMILY FULMARINiC. 

The Fulmars are distinguished from the Shearwaters by the 
lamells which are more or less distinctly developed on the 
sides of the palate Five genera -re included by Mr Salvin 
in this sub family, the Giant Fulmar {Osst/ro^) being as Inrge 
as some of the smaller Albairoses The Cape Pigeon* 
{Daptwn) also belong to this group, as well as the Fulmars 
{Fulnanis) and the pretty JiUle Blue Petrels of the Southern 
Ocean, Pnon and Haloham 

THE TrUE lUlMARS GENUS rULIitARUS 

Stephens in Shaw s Gen Zool mu p. 233(18:6) 
Type, F glacialii (Linn ) 

In the Fiilimrs the feet and bill are very strong The latter 
IS stout with the rami of the niandible strong and having a 
bare inter ramal space The nasal lube is short but well 
developed large and hgh at the base equal to the width of 
the latencom (cf Salvin Cat B Bnt Mus wv p 4'’-} The 
tail feathers are fourteen in number 

T he three species of Fulm xrus are found distributed over 
tile North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans 
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t TUn FULMAR FULMARUS GLACIALIS 

Procellana glaaalts, Linn Sjst Nit \ p 2x3 (1766) 
J^ulmarus glaaalis, Macgill Brit B v p 429 (1S52), Dreiser, 
B Eur viii p 535, pi 617 (1878) , B O U List Brit B 
B 199 (1883), Sunders, ^ Yarrells Brit B'lv, p r 
(1884), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 111 p 430 (1885), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 711 (1889), Salvin, Cat B 
Bnt Mus XXV p 425 (1896) * 

{Plate C\/) 

Adult Male — General colour abo\e light grej, with obsolete 
paler fringes to the feathers, the rump ind upper tail coverts 
delicate peatlj grey , wing coverts like the back , bastard 
wing, primary co\ erts, and quills dusky greyish black, the 
shafts white, as also the inner web for two-thirds of its 
breadth , secondaries grey, like the back, the inner web white, 
except at the end , tail feathers pearly gre), white on the inner 
web, and at the tips, head and neck all round, and entire 
under surface of body pure white, with a little shade of gre> 
on the sides of the upper breast and on the lower flanll, 
under wmg-co\erts and axillaries wfnte, the edge of the wing 
dusky gre> “The curved point of ihc bill is yellow, the 
sides bufTjellow, those of the upper nnndibles being more or 
less streaked with dark brown, the shcnih investing the nostrils- 
almost black , feet ind legs bluish horn colour ’ {A II 
Cocks) Total length, 18 5 inches, ciilmen, i 65 , wmg, it o , 
tail, 4 1 , tarsus, 2 2 

Adult yemale — Similar to the male Total length, 1 7 5 
inches, wing 13 0 

The Fulmar has also a dark phase, which is of a uniform 
dusk} grey colour, a little iialer on the under surface of the 
bod} ihis is chiefly found in its more northern habitat, but 
in man} places both light and dark forms occur together 

Oiaxacters. — In appearance the Fulmar is verj like a grey 
Gull, but it ma} be distinguished by its tubular nostnis. 
There is no o her British Petrel with which it can be con 
founded 
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Eange la Great Britain. — ^The Pulmar breeds m some of tbe 
islands of the Hebrides one notable breeding place being 
S Ktlda It also nests on Foula, in the Shetlands Other 
wise the species is a winter visitor to Britain 

Range outside the Britlali Islands. — ^The present species is 
found in the North Atlantic from Baffin Bay and Greenland 
to Iceland Spitsbergen Notaya Zeml>a, and Franz Josef 
Land In winter it comes south and occurs in America off 
the New England coast, and, according to Mr Saunders, down 
to about Lat dg" m Furopeao waters 

Sahita — Mr A H CocVs has given tbe following account 
of the Fulmar on the west coast of Spitsbergen — 

“At Magdalena Bay we found a * 11 hite-l\ haler ’ Ijing 
with skins of this cetacean floating in the sea all round her, 
preparatory to being stowed awa> in her hold Swarms of 
Fulmars were swimming close round tne tessels sides, 
elbowing and jostling each other, gorging on the scraps of 
blubber they obtained from the skins, and as tame as domestic 
poultry We found we could catch them with a hook and Ime 
baiting with a small scrap of ‘ spek,’ literally almost as fast as 
we could haul them on board 

“On shooting some Ivory Gulls at this place, which 
dropped mto the water, rt was only by keeping tip an unre 
nutting cannonade of stones that 1 could keep the Fulmars 
off them until I could secure my specimens They were 
common as far north os we went, and were among the few 
species of birds obsened among the ice we met with about 
the latitude of Bear Island on our wa> south ( 4 th of August) 
Iherc were stiU a few every now and then after we were in 
sight of the Norwegian coast on the 6 lh, and the last I saw 
of this species was near the head of Ljngen Fjord (east of 
Tromso), on the 25 th of August To the collector, the Fulmar 
I’etrel is by far the most troublesome bird I have jet made 
the acquaintance of from its habit, when shot, of ejecting an 
oily fluid from its mouth, which stains the plumage. I seketed 
my specimens, and then took the utmost care in handling 
them but one is never safe until the skin has been actually 
removed ’ 
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Seebohm has guen a good account of the species as 
follows — 

No bird IS more thoroughlj oceanic in its habits than the 
Pulmar It lives evclusively at sea often at great d stances 
from land and only visits some isolated ocean rock to rear 
Its young It follows in the track of the whalers even to the 
limit of open water to feast upon the scraps of blubber and 
the oil floating on the sea. It is an almost constant attendant 
upon the deep-sea fishing boats to prey upon the oflal that 
js cast overboard and is often so eager m its search for food 
as to allow Itself to be caught by the hand Large pieces of 
food are eaten whilst the bird sits lightly on the water and 
tears them to pieces with its strong hook shaped bill but 
small morsels are either eaten at once or earned off to some 
distance where they can be quietly devoured The food of 
the Fulmar is largely composed of molluscs cuttle fish and 
any garbage that it may find floating on the water especially 
such that IS of an 0 1 / nature It also eats large quantities 
of sorrel , and the blubber of the whale is eagerly sought 
after 

*1 he Fulmar has great po erof wing It flies in a very 
similar manner to a Gull and is generally mistaken for one 
of those birds which it also closely resembles in the colour 
of Its plumage Parties of ten to twenty buds may often be 
seen folio ring in the wake of the Atlantic steamers to pick 
up any food that may be thrown overboard from time to time 
They never seem to tire but fly backv ards and forwards 
crossing and recrossing the ships stern and often settling 
down one by one on the surface of the water to feed on an) 
th ng eatable that they may de cry floating on the waves It 
a piece of meat be thrown to them they often seize it before 
It sinks but instead of diving after it as a Duck or a 
Guillemot would do theyalght on the surface feet first and 
m the most comical way let themselves sink down m the 
water with uplifted wrings They are rather stupid birds and 
do not see half the food thrown out to them but iheu power 
of continued flight is very marvellous They folio v a steamer 
going fifteen m les an hour against a head wind of sUll greater 
speed with such ease that only an occasional flap of their 
wings is observable and when the stern is reached they wheel 
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gracefully round v?Uh the line of iheir long outstretched ^ings 
frequently brought for a moment at right angles to the surface 
of the water In very wet weather they d sappear hut half 
a gale of wind does not appear to interfere with their move 
ments in the least except that their wings are more actively 
emplojed though even then they continually slam along with 
outspread motionless wings over the surface of the waves 
bounding over their crests and descend ng into the 1 ollows 
It is not to be supposed that the same individuals follow the 
ship across the Atlantic. On some days the number is lery 
few on others greater and generally at sunset every bird 
disappears 

The folio 1 mg interesting account of the habils of the Fulmar 
on S kilda have been written by Mr C Dixon — Most of 
the cliffs are broVen and all are more or less studded with 
grassy slopes on most of which sheep graze in comparatl^c 
safety In many places although the clifT is very precipitous 
It IS covered with grass sorrel and other plants and a loose 
rich soil It IS in such spots that the Fulmar breeds m the 
greatest numbers I shall never forget the imposing effect of 
til 5 noble b rd ni rsery Just before I reached one of the 
shoulders of Connacher, a few Fulmars were to be seen sailing 
in graceful fight above the cl ff then dropping down again 
into space IVhen I reached the summit the scene i as grand , 
tens of thousands of Fulmars were flying silently about in nil 
directions but never by any chance soaring over the land 
they passed backwards and forwards along the face of the cliff 
and for some considerable distance out to sea whilst the waves 
a thousand feet below were dotted thickly with floating birds 
The st/i> ce of such an animated scene impressed me not a 
single Fulmar uttered a cry but lower down the cliffs kitti 
wakes were no sy enough No bird flies more gracefully than 
the Fulmar , it seems to float m the air without any exertion, 
often passing to and fro for minutes together with no percep- 
tible movement of its wings and I repeatedly saw a bird 
head to wind quite motionless for several seconds, the stiff 
breeze nifil ng a few of its scapulars and neck feathers It is 
a remarkably tame bird fluttenng along within a few feet of 
)ou Its black ej-e glistening sharply a-rainst its snov white 
dress Somet/mes I sair Jroterlikea kesfreJ or turn round 
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complete!} m the air, as if on a pivot But the Fulmars m the 
air are soon left to themselves, and all attention directed to 
those sitting quietly on their nests In some parts of the 
cliffs, vrhere the soil is loose and turf grown, the ground is 
almost white with sitting Fulmars Every available spot is a 
Fulmar nest, and as you explore the cbffs large numbers of 
birds fly out from all directions where they had not previously 
been noticed. The Fulmar begins to lay about the middle of 
May, and I was told that the young are able to fly m July It 
very rarel) burrows deep enough in the ground to conceal 
Itself whilst incubating, and, m the majority of cases, only 
makes a hole large enough to half conceal itself, w hilst m a 
great many mstances it is content to laj its eggs under some 
projecting tuft, or even on the bare and exposed ledge of a 
cliff, in a similar place to that so often selected by the 
Guillemot I imagine that the bird makes a small excavation 
wherever It can, but there are not suitable places for all, and 
great numbers have to breed in unfavourable positions ’ 

Nest— Mr Robert Read sends me the following note — 
“The Fulmar breeds in vast numbers in S Kilda, where they 
usually lay their single white egg m hollows scraped out of the 
grassy turf covering the rocky terraces along the cliffs Many, 
however, by on the bare rocky ledges, where the egg is usually 
pbced m a slight hollow or under a projecting piece of rock 
In June, r888, I got along one of the narrow ledges to where 
a Fulmar was sitting and at length managed to reach it with 
my stick The bud would not stir for some time, but at last 
it ejected a stream of oil at the stick, and then flew off, 
leaving i single egg which I found, on blowing it, to be about 
a week or ten dajs incubated 

ESS^ — One Chalky while and rough in texture Axis, 

2 75-3 05 inches , diam , i 7S-2 r 

THE PIED FULMARS GCA US DAPTJON 

Stephens m Shaw s Gen Zool xiii p 339 (1826) 

Tj pe, D ca/ensts (Lmn ) 

As in the true Fulmars the tail feathers are fourlctn in 
number in the genus Daf-iten, but the bill is more slender, and 
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the rami of the mandible are wenk the nasal tube being 
smaller, narrower and Io\er it the base less than the width of 
the htencorn The tarsi arc more slender than in Fit! nemis 
One species only is known nhich is unncrsally distributed 
over the southern oceans 


I THE CArr FULMAR DAPTION CAPENSIS 

Proutlana taptnut I mn Syst Nat 1 p 213(1766) 

Daphon eapensis More Ibis, 1S82 p 346, B O U List 
Brit B p 199 (1883) Seebohm Brit B in p 451 
(1885), Saunders Man Bnl B p 714 note (1889), 
Salvin Cat B Brit Mus xxv p 428 (1886) 

Daphon eapenst Saunders ed Yarrells Brit B iv p ir (1884) 

Adult Male —General colour above slaty black varied with 
white, the feathers grey at the base, but while sub terminally 
the feathers of the back with a triangular mark of slaty black 
at the tip scapulars like the back and marked m the same 
manner lesser wmg coverts blackish brown the remainder 
brown white-atthe base, and narrowly edged with white on 
the outer web the inner greater coverts pure white some of 
them being brown at the end, primary coverts and quills 
brown white towards the base of the inner web , tail white 
with a broad brown tip , sides of /ace like the crown , a small 
white spot below the eye upper throat brown with concealed 
white bases to the feathers lower throat and sides of neck 
with brown ends to the feathers retmmder of under surface 
of body pure white the under tail coverts white with brown 
tips under wing coverts and axillanes white the lower greater 
coverts tipped with brown the coverts along the edge of the 
wing blackish brown, biH blackish brown feet dark brown, 
Total length 15 5 inches, culmen 135 wmg 105 tail 40, 
tarsus I 7 

Adult Female — Simitar to the male Total length, 145 
inches , wing lo 2 

Youae Birds. — Are apparently less spotted with white on the 
back and have a more uniform brown throat 
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Charactera — Besides the genenc characters given abo\e, this 
species IS unmistakabte from its black and white spotted 
appearance 

Ranfe in Great Sntaio. — Only one specimen has been 
noted from our seas an individtial having been recorded by 
Mr A. G More as killed near Dublin in October, i88i 

Ean^e outside the Britlsb Islands — ^This Petrel has been said to 
have occurred on three occasions off the coast of France 
OtheriMse it is known only as a sinctly southern species, 
ranging as high as Cej on and to about lat 5“ S on the 
coast of Peru 

Eablts. —7 he *‘ Cape Pigeon," a» this bird is usually called, 
IS a well known inhabitant of the southern seas, where its 
habit of following ships is remarked by every ocean traveller 
Mr Gould, during his celebrated voyage to Australia, made 
the following notes —“This Mattm among the Petrels is 
extremely tame, passing immediately under the stern and 
settling down close to the sides of the ship if fat of any kind 
or other oily substance be thrown overboard Swims lighti), 
but ittrel) exercises its natatorial powers except to procure food, 
in pursuit of which u occasionally dives for a moment or two 
Nothing can be more graceful than its motions while on the 
wing, with the neck shortened, and the legs entirely hidden 
among the feathers of the under tail-coverts Like the other 
Petrels, it ejects, when irritated, an oily fluid from its mouth 
Its feeble note of ‘w, fac, rac, aic' is frequentlj uttered, 
the third, says Captain Hutton, being pronounced the quickest 
Its weight vanes from fourteen to eighteen ounces, there is no 
difference in the weight of the sexes, neither is there anj 
visible variation m their colouring, nor do the> appear to be 
subject to any seasonal change ' 

Nest — Sir Joseph Hooker states that this species was found 
by him breeding in Kerguelen Land He sajs — “It nests in 
sheltered ledges of cliffs about 50 or loo feet above the level 
of the sea ” 

— Unknoim 
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THE SHFARWATFRS bUn FAMILY, rUFFININ/E 

Fhc^e Felrcls ire distinguish«.d b> the absence of hmcllu 
on the side of the pihtc, i chancter which js developed in 
the Fulmars Light pentn of Shearwaters arc recognised, the 
genus being found nearly eserj where throughout the 
seas of the world, whereas the allied genera, such as rnofinus, 
Thalassaca, PnoctUx, and Majagueui, are inhabitants of the 
southern oceans (Estreh'a and Lulnena are more widely 
distributed and range into the temperate seas of the Northern 
Hemisphere 

TUC TRUE SHEARWATERS. GENUS I UmNUS 
Piiffinus, Dnss Om \i p 131 (1760) 

Type, P puJUnus (Linn ) 

In these Petrels the tarsus 1$ distinctly compressed, with its 
anterior edge sharp The nasal tube is low, and both nostrils 
are visible from above, directed ^o^^^ards and slightly upturned 
There are twelve tail feathers (Cf Salvm, Cat B Brit Mus 
XXV p 368 ) Twenty species are known, distnbuted over the 
seas of both hemispheres 

I THE GREAT SHE\RWATEB TUFFINUS GRAVIS 
PrcctPitrta graits, ORis\X),'Voy Greenland, p 140, pi ra, 
tig 1 (1818) 

Puffinus viajor, Temm , Dresser, B Eur vm p 527, pi 6t6 
(1877), B O U ListBnt B p 198 (1883) , Saunders, ed 
YairellsBnt B iv p 13(1884), Seebolim, Hist Bnt 
B III p 417 (1SS5), Lilford Col Fig But B part viii 
(18S8), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 715 (1889) 

Salvm, Cat B 3 rit Jdus xxv p 373(1896) 

Adult Male — General colour above brown, with somewhat 
paler edges to the feathers of the back and scapulars, some of 
the latter having whitish margins, long upper tad coverts 
mottled with white and having broad white tips, wing coverts 
rather darker brown than the back, the greater senes externallv 
shaded with ashy grey, quiUs dusky blackish, with white at 
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the base of the inner web, incrcising in cvicni on the second 
arics, which are fringed with white at the ends, tail black, 
modcratd) wedge ahapt.d , etownofhead uniform dark brosn, 
scarccl> forming a cap, though the hind neck is lighter .and 
shaded with grt), csi>ecialb on the sides of the neck, lores 
dark brown , sides of face h*,hter and morcash) brown checks 
and under suffice of bod} wImIl, (he centre of the abdomen 
soot) brown , lower flanks and under tail corerts also soOt) 
brown, the latter tipped with white, under wingcoacrls and 
axillancs white, the latter with sub terminal spots of brown, 
bill dark horn<olour, fcct)ClIowr Total length, 195 inches, 
culmen, 1 9, wing, ts 6, tail, 4 7 , tarsus 2 25 
Adult rqmale — Similar to the male Total length, 19 inches , 
anng. 12 5 

CtaraeUn.— The lad is short and rounded, scarce!) to be 
called irtdai. shaped 1 he species is distinguished from the 
other Shearwaters h) its large sue, the wing being 12 5 inches 
and tipwards Us Grown back, with the lighter edges to the 
feathers, white breast, with the soot) brown patch on the 
abdomen, are also <hs(tnguishing characier> 

B&nf e In Or«flt Britato.— A more or less frequent MSitor in 
I ngland, sometimes oceurrmg in some numbers oil the south 
western coasts but rarer on the cast coast and off Scotland , oft 
Ireland it has been frcqucntlj met with 

Saa^o ontildo tbe Brltlati XiUads. — I he Great Shearwater occurs 
on both sides of the ktlantic from tUv I aerocs and Greenland 
southward to the Cape of Good Ho|>e and the lalkland 
Islands It is replaced b) an allied species, in the 

Mediterranean and on the Azores and Canaries This species 
also occurs on the shores of North Amenta and extends south 
as far as Kerguelen Land The Great Shearwater has also 
been found m the BaUic round Heligoland 

liatJita. — Mr Howard Saunders writes — " The food of this 
species consists clutfly of squid, and Mr Gurney found the 
horny jaws of a cuttle fish in the stomach of a bird shot near 
hlamboTOUgh , but any animal substance is greedily swallowed, 
and the species is sjstematically taken with a hook to furnish 
bait for fish IVhen alighting it strikes the water with great 

15 
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Violence — m a manner quite different from that of a Gull — and 
then dives, pursuing its prey under water with great rapidit), 
and often tearing bait from the fishermen’s hooks When 
crossing the Atlantic, I have often seen them skimming the 
surface of the water without any apparent effort, alternately 
poised on either wing, but at times they flap their pinions 
freely ” 

Seebohm, who also observed the species during his voyages 
to America, has left us the following account of its habits — 
“ In crossing the Atlantic m autumn the Great Shearwater is 
much more local than either the Fulmar or Wilson s Petrel I 
have occasionally seen them approach very near the ship, hut 
they never seemed to take any notice of it, nor did they follow 
the ship’swake or stoop to pick up anything that might he thrown 
out to attract them Sometimes half a dozen may be seen 
together, but more often they are in pairs Compared with the 
Fulmars they look very black, but as they turn so that the sun 
shines upon them, they look brown against the blue waves 
Their under parts lookalmost white , but as they skim tip from 
the waves, the brown edges of the under wing coverts can 
easil) be seen The white on the upper tail coverts is eon 
spicuous during flight, and the neck is shortened so as to 
produce the appearance of a white streak behind the ear 
coverts It IS impossible to ascertain during flight whether the 
under tail-coverts be white or not, as they are always covered 
by the outstretched feet The Great Shearwater has even 
greater power on the wing than the Fulmar , he flies with the 
wings more bent, and seems to follow the surface of the waves 
still closer , he really does * shear the water,’ only now and 
then rising with a swallow like flight above the horizon He 
skims along the surface of the Atlantic billows with almost 
motionless wings, turning suddenly to avoid a breaker, or to 
follow some object floating on the water which has caught his 
eye, and which he sometimes snatches up without apparently 
lessening his speed tVmd or ram do not apjtear to incam 
mode him m the least , he never seems tired He is very 
rarely seen to alight on the surface of the « ater , he sometimes 
remains tn sight for an hour together, but more often he 
passes on, and frequently not a Sliearwater is visible during 
the wheJe day ” 
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Nest— Nothing has been recorded ot the breeding habits of 
the Great Shearnater 

Eggs. — Doubtless only one The specimen figured m See 
bohms “Eggs of British Birds '(pi 20, fig 6), is probably 
not a genuine egg of the species 


II THE MANX SHFARAAATER PUFFIVUS PUFFINUS 

Procenanaf}iffinus,\.vcm S>st Nat 1 p 2x3(1766) 

Puffims anghrwn, Brit B \ p 441 (1852) , Dresser, 

B Eur Am p 517, pJ 615(1876), B O U List Brit 
B p 197 (1883) Saunders, ed Yarrells Brit B n 
p 2j (18S4), Seebohm Hist Bnt B lu p 420(1885), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 719 (1889) , Salvin Cat B 
Bnt Mus XXV p 377 (1896) 

Adiut Kate— General colour above black, shaded with grey, 
and with obsolete grey fringes to the feathers of the upper sur 
face , wing coverts hhe the back, the greater senes slightly 
browner , quills black shaded e\lemaUy with gre>, and lighter 
ashy on the inner webs , tail black , head and neck like the 
back, the lores and ear coverts dusky blackish, with a little 
white below the eje, cheeks and sides of face and under 
surface of body, pure while, with blackish spots on the cheeks 
and blackish lines on the sides of the neck , the sides of the 
chest and sides of the upp“r breast dusky grey, and on the 
sides of the flanks a few blackish markings , the lateral under 
tail coverts blackish along the outer webs , under wing coverts 
white, as also the axillaries "bill blackish horn colour, the 
sheath of the under mandible greyish, legs and feet flesh 
colour, the back of the tarsus outer toe, and lower outer half 
of middle toe, bhek, ins dark brown ( IV P Ogilvit Grant) 
Total length, 14 8 inches , culmcn, i 45 wing 9 5 , tail, 
3 15 , tarsus I 65 

Adolt Female — Similar to the male Total length, 140 
inches, wine, 8 S 

ciiaractets — The Manx Shearwater belongs to the smaller 
members of fne genus Puffima, wifh a tm) and a w mg 
' M 2 
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not exceeding 9 inches m length The primiries ore.Mholly 
dirk underneath The upper surface is black, the axillaries 
white with -a sub terminal bhck mark, and the flanks ind 
under tail-coverts are mostly white 

Range In Great Britain.— The Manx Shea^^vafer is found in 
winter on nost of our coasts, but breeds only in the Orkneys 
and Shetland I^ands, the Hebndes, and in certain places on 
the west coast of England and Wales, as far south as tlie 
Scilly Isles In Ireland Mr Ussher sa^s that the species 
breeds on the headlands and islands of Donegal, Antrim, 
DuWin, IVickJon, Weirford, Keirj, md Majw, and prohaldy in 
other counties 

Range outsuie tie BiiUsb isianiig. — The Manx Shearwater 
breeds m the North Atlantic Ocean, in Iceland and the 
Faeroes, extending to the coast of Noniay and south to 
Madeira and the Canaries On the American side it ts also 
met with, and m winter extends south to the coasts of 
Brazil 

Habits — Saxbyhas given the following account of the bird 
in his “Birds of Shetland” — “This interesting bird, the 
‘Ljnebird’of Orkney, usually arrives m Shetland at the end 
of April, or in the first days of May, and seems to lose no 
lime in going to earth being almost as truly a burrowing 
animal as any mole or rabbit The earliest intimation of its 
arrival has repeatedly been brought to me by the folks who 
haxe taken it from the holes Oddly enough, the fishermen, 
who have such abundant opportunities for observation, most 
positively assert that the bird is never seen abroad m the day 
time 1 hat they ate wrong, I for one can testify I have seen 
It at all times of the day, though, so far as I can remember, not 
during the breeding season Indeed, as Mr Robert Gray well 
remarks there are few sights more picturesque in their way than 
that of a group of SIiearHatei^ disporting themselves in a bree/e 
of wind The name of the bird seems to be derived from its 
strange habit of suddenly sweeping down towards the surface 
of the water, and ploughing it up with its breast The splash 
of the Shearwater is quite unlike that of the Tern, and, 
although, of course, on a smaller scale, exactly resembles that 
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ciused by the graze of a round shot as it ricochets upon the 
water 

“ The burrows are dug in the dry crumbling soil of the steep 
cliffs, varying from iS inches to 2 feet in depth or e\en more, 
and are so narrow that the introduction of the hand is a 
matter of some difficulty nhen the hole happens to be new, 
and therefore but little worn by the passage of the bird A 
fresh hole is not necessarily dug every season, the old ones 
being often made to serve again To look at, the bill would 
not seem to be very well adapted for digging, but still it 
answers the purpose, possessing more strength than the 
observer would, at first sight, imagine The hooked point is 
ver) hard and sharp, as a certain scar on one of my hands can 
testifj , and the edges of the mandible, too, are verj keen and 
have more than once drawn blood from my fingers The sand 
IS scraped out lo sufficient quantity to form a considerable 
heap at the entrance, and very slight disturbance of the heap 
will cause desertion Indeed, the Lyrie is not at all a bird 
that will bear to be much interfered with It is almost certain 
to forsake the nest if it be taken out, even though it will 
return for the moment, creeping back into the hole after a 
little uncertain fluttering, seemingly quite bewildered when 
tossed up m the air 

“ In handling the Shearwater, one need be very cautious, as 
It has the habit of ejecting /rom the mouth a quantity of clear 
thin oil, fishy and disagreeable enough, it is true but b> no 
means the abominably o/Tensive stuff described by authors 
On several occasions I have found in the stomach of this bird 
the jaws of a small species of cuttle fish, vouched for as such 
by Mr Gwyn Jeffreys himself, together with i small quantity 
of comminuted seaweed, and some green vegetable fibre The 
cuttle fish jaws hive been found by me nlso in the stomach of 
the Tulmir Petrel 

A note by Mr Drake, of Cardiff, is interesting as showing 
the wij in which the bird behaves when suddenly taken from 
Its burrow — “ The Shearwater brought out was a beautiful 
bird, delightfully sleek and clean, with the charm and m>stery 
of unfamiliar nature about it. None of the Shearwaters 
vomited the abominable oil which Petrels will sometimes emit 
It was thrown up into the air, but bungled its lestoralion to 
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in TIIC LCVANTIVC SHEARWATER TUFFINUS \ELKOUAVUS 

Preeel/ana yelkoiian, AcQih\'B\h\ Ital cxl p 294(1827) 
Pitjfintts ytllouanuSy SaKin, Cat B Cnt Mus \\v p 379 
(1896) 

Adult Male — Similar to P pttflnus, but rather paler and 
bronmer above-; the flanks dusky brown, and the under tail 
coverts usualli duskj brown also Total length, 15 o inches, 
culmen, r 5 , w mg, 9 r , tail, 27, tarsus, i 8 

Adult Female. — Similar to the mile Total length 14 5 
inches , wing, 9 0 

CbarMtera. — l^hen the under tail coverts are «ootj brown 
this species is easily distinguished from the Marux Shear 
inter, with its white under tail coverts This character how 
ever seems not alwajstobe constant, so *hat the characters 
for the identification of P yPkouanus appear to be the brown 
lower fianks and, above all, the greater length of the tarsus 
(i 8 inch) and the middle toe (i 95) In the Manx Shear 
water the tarsus measures i 75 inch, and the middle toe only 
I 8 inch 

Range In Great Britain. — Two specimens of the Shearwiter 
from Devonshire are m the British Museum, one from Torbiy 
and another from PI) mouth The species probably occurs 
more often than is suspected, and has been confounded with 
the ordmiry P puffinus 

Range outside the Brltlsn Islands. — This species IS an inhabitant 
of the Mediterranean and Llack Seas, but appears to winder 
north occasional!), when it visits the English coasts 

HaWts. — ^Doubtless similax to those of P pvffinuz 

Nest. — Doubdess in similar stuations to that of the Manx 
Shearwater 

Bfgs- — One Doubtle^ sinjvlai to that of P pujinus 
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IV THE DUSKY SHEARWAILR PUrFINUS OBSCURUS 
Procellarta clseura, Gm S}st Nat i p. 559(1788) 

Pujfimis obscunts, B O U List Brit B p 198 (1883), 
Siunders, ed Yarrells Bnt B iv p 27 (1884) , Seebohm, 
Hist Bnt B 111 p 425 (18S5), Saunders Man Bnt 
B p 721 (1889), Snivra, Cat B Bnt Mus xxv p 382 
(rSgd) L }/brd, Col Fig Brif B part xxxii (1896) 

Adult Male — General colour above slatj black, with con 
cealed greyish brown bases to the feathers , uing coverts like 
the back, with obsolete whitish fringes to the ends of the 
greater coverts, quills black, ashy along their inner webs, 
tail black, head and neck slaty black, like the back, lores 
also black , cheeks and sides of face, as well ns the entire 
under surface of the body, pure white , upper eyelid white , the 
ear coverts black, \aned with white edges to the feathers, so 
that, these parts appear as if streaked with white, the white 
of the neck ascending behind the ear coverts, the sides of 
the upper breast mottled with bhck, lower flanks black, 
thighs and under tail coverts white , under wing coverts and 
axillanes white, the lesser under wing coverts black at the 
base, and the edge of the wing mottled with black , bill dark 
haael, piler on the mandible, feet yellow, with the outside of 
the tarsus and outer toe bhck Total length, 1 1 2 inches , 
culmen, 1 15 j wing, 65, tail, 3 5 , tarsus, i 4 ^ 

Adult remale — Similar to the male Total length, no 
inches , wing, 6 4 

Characters. — The so called ‘Dusky' Sheanvater is not at all 
dusky in plumage, not more so than the Manx Shearwater, 
and hke that species it has a white breist It may be dir 
tingmshed by its small size (wing less than 8 inches), and by 
Its pure white axillaries 

Eaugre In Great Britain. — ^Two specimens of this species have 
occurred for certain within our limits One was procured 
in May, 1853 offValentia Harbour in co Kerr) In April, 
1858, another example was found dead near Bungay, in 
Suffolk The species can, therefore, only be considered a 
rare and occasional visitor to Britain Both the above 
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mentioned specimens ajipear to have been driven north by 
stress of weather the first biril having been captured on board 
a small sloop, while the Suffolk, specimen appeared to have 
been injured by hitting Itself against a tree A third example 
in the British Sluseum is said to have been shot in Devon 
shire It was formerly m Mr Goulds collection whence it 
passed into that of Messrs Salvm Godman (Cf Salvin Cat 
B Bnt Mus XXV p 384) 

Ranffe outside the British Islands. — According to Mr Salvin, 
the range of this species extends over the tropical and sub 
tropical seas of the whole world 

Habits. — Colonel Feilden found this species breeding on 
“ bird Rock, off Barbados 

Nest — None Laid m a hole in a rock (cf Feilden Ibis 
1889 pp 60, 503) 

Xgss. — M lute ^xls, 2 o inches, diam i 4 

V THE SOOTV SHEARWATER RUFHXUS GRI'fri/S 

ProitUana gnseoyOm Sjst Nat 1 p 564(1788) 

Pujftuits grtseus Dresser, B Eur viii p 5'»3 pi 6t6 (1877), 
B O U ListBnt B p 198(1883) Saunders, ed Yarrells 
Bnt B IV p t? (1884), Seebohm Hist Bnt B 111 p 4'’7 
(1S85) Saunders, Man Bnt B p 717 (iS^p) Salvin 
Cat B Bni Mus xxv p 386(1896) 

Aduli Male — General colour above sooty brown, vs tth a slight 
grejish shade on the edges of the feathers of the back, less 
distinct on the lower back and rump which appear darker, 
wing coverts rxiher blacker than the back with a grejish shade 
on the greater and pnmar^ coverts quills blackish, v\uh a 
grej shade externally the inner webs paler and more ashy , 
tail black , head sootj black, a little darker than the back , 
lores and sides of face like the crown cheeks and under 
surface of body slaty grey, browner on the sides of body 
abdomen and under tailcoverts under wing-coverts white 
with dusky shafts, iMllaries sooty brown, like the flanks, 
quills ashy below , bill horn colour , tarsi and toes dark hazel 
1 otal length, 1 S inches , culmen, 1 6 , w mg 115, tail, 3 6 , 
tarsus, 2 o 
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in Norfolk in the spring of iS^o Tlie specimen is in Uie 
collection of Mr Clough Newcome 

Raiiffe outside the British Istasds. — ^The habitat of the species 
IS believed to be the islands of Haiti and Martinique and 
probably Guadeloupe m the West Indies whence it occasion 
all} wanders to European wafers TTie spec mens existing m 
museums are very few There is one in the Boulogne Museum 
supposed to have been shot near that tov n many years 
ago Another IS in the Hungarnn National Museum believed 
to have been killed near Zolinki m North Hungary Four 
specimens are m Paris three of vrhich w ere sent by L Herminier 
from Guadeloupe, and the Leiden Museum possesses an 
example the history of which is unknovn A specimen was 
obtained in Eastern Honda in 1846 and another was shot on 
I ong Island in July 1850 This apparently completes the 
record of known specimens m collections besides the single 
one from Ham in the British Museum 
Habits. — Nothing has been recorded of the habits of this 
Shearwater 

West — ^The breed ng places v ill probably be found to be n 
the high mountains of some of the trop cal islands m the ■\\ est 
Indies where it nests in all probabilit) m the same manner as 
the Blue Jtountam Petrel of Jamaica under boulders and 
rocks in the mountains 
Eggs — Unknown 
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Bange in Great Britain. — \ single specimen of Bulwer’s Fetrei 
IS in the Museum at York It wns picked up dead on the 
banks of the Ure near Tanfield, in Yorkshire, on the Sth of 
May, 1837 

Range outside the Brttlsb Islands. — Ihc present species in 
habits the temperati. sens of the North Atlantic and North 
Pacific oceans It is plentiful off Madeira the Canaries, and 
the SaHdges, but occurs again in the Sandwich Islands, in the 
Pacific, and ranges ns fnr north as the islands of the Japanese 
seas 

Habits — Mr Ogilvie Grant thus describes the species in the 
Sahnge Islands — ’The btoivntsh black Bulwers Petrel was 
met with on Great Salvage It is a common bird m the 
Madeira and Canary seas We were too early for its eggs, but 
obtained four taken at the Lime Island Porto Santo, and the 
Desertas, m the month of June Our men used to catch 
numbers of this Petrel every night, and it was nothing for 
Manuel or Francisco to produce half a dozen each out of their 
shuts, but, with the exception of a few winch we kept as 
specimens, the mijonty were allowed to escape The call of 
this bud IS very fine and was frequently heard at night, a 
pleasant contrast to the harsh voices of the Great Shearwaters , 
It consists of four higher notes and a lower more prolonged 
note, the whole repeated several (usually three) times, and 
uttered in a loud cheerful strain 

Mr F D Godman, who visited the Desertas in 1871, 
writes — “It IS cunous to natch these bircL crawling alon" 
the ground They cannot fly unless they get to the edge of a 
rock, they waddle along on their feet, and, when they come 
to a steep place, they use the sharp pointed hook of their beaks 
to draw themselves up with They seem to dislike the light 
and hide themselves under a rock or crawl into a hole as soon 
as possible I never saw one of this species flyng about in 
the daytime, though some of the smaller ones are common 
enough ” 

Nest — None Mr Godman found the buds sitting on their 
eggs, which were in holes or under rocks, and usually about as 
far in as he could reach with his arm He says that these 
Petrels build no nest but lay their eggs on the bare rock 



ESE^ — One. Pure white, and nearly p}riform m shape 

Axis, I 5^1 S I inch , diam , i it-i 28 inch [Ogilne Grant) 


THE DIVERS. ORDER COLYfilBlFORMES. 

The skeleton of the Divers shows a very well marked and 
curious character in the extension of the cnenual process of the 
tibia The posterior process of the ilium is also approximated 
to such an extent that the sacrum is almost entirely concealed 
There are no anchjlosed ^ertebr'e m front of the anchylosed 
sacnl ^ertebre, and the median xiphoid process of the sternum 
projects behind the lateral processes The number of cervical 
veriebrm is fourteen or fifteen 

ihe palate is schizognaihous, and there is no defined spinal 
feather tnct on the neck Both the ambicns and femoro 
caudal muscles are present 

Resides these anatomical characters, the Divers are easily 
recognised by their long pointed bills and webbed feet, the 
hind toe being on the same level as the other toes The 
tarsus IS cucapre>se<l, and the feet have a curious backward 
position, 80 that it is impossible for the birds ever to stand 
upright on them Considerable discussion has recently taken 
place on this subject both m England and America, but the 
entire concensus of opinion among field ornithologists of the 
present day appears to be that the Divers never attempt to 
walk, and that the roost thej can do on land is to shuffle to and 
from their nests with a seal like motion of their bodies I have 
been permuted by Mr Abel Chapman to use the notes on the 
subject which he forwarded to our mutual friend Mr Howard 
Saunders 

He writes — "Loons and Grebes nner sit upright on land 
Tirst, because they never go on to land, properly so called , 
ami secondly, because they cannot sit upright if they tried ever 
so Their legs •will not brad that tray CuUingford* tells me 
that he always has to break the bones of the birds’ feet when 
people insist on having their spearaens mounted m an upriglit 
position ” After some criticism of the figures in Yarrell’s 
“ British Birds,’ and those m other works on natural history, 

• The well known tasidcrmi^ of Durham 
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Mr Clnpman proceeds — ‘ I do not believe that Dners or 
Grebes ever go ashore at any time of the year Some of them 
‘scuffle on their breasts for a few jard» to their nests, vihich 
are never many feet from the water not further than to avoid 
a bit of flood and are generally al or m it but this is just a 
‘Seal like progression all legs -iiid wings going, when the bird 
IS alarmed at the nest and the track to and fro is plainly 
visible Beyond thus merely landing on some flat lake shore 
or low islet I never in mj life saw either Grebe or Diver 
ashore, and finer upright, or otherwse than absolutely hon 
zontal True, J« the ttafer when swimming they do sit upright 
to flap or * JO \ 1 , but never on land bttame the^ cannot 

‘They never go ashore to preen Or dry themselves m the 
warm sun on sand banks, they do al! that afloat and their 
whole lives ate spent afloat, though I have once or twice seen 
Red throated Divers alongside the edge of a sandbank — but 
still quite afloat, and of course horizontal They never let 
the tide ebb away and leave them dry as Swans, Geese and 
Game Ducks always do and even Doing Ducks, as Scaup and 
Golden eye, occasionally, but very rarely, do 

TilE fRUF DIVERS GENUS COL\MrUS 
Colymbus Ltnn Syst Nat p 880(1766) 

Ty pe, probably C gha tits (Linn ) 

The characters of the genus are those of the Order Coljmlt 
formes, and of the single Family Cetymbidce 

The Divers are all birds of the Northern Pal'eartic and 
Nearctic Regions, coming a lutle to the southward m winter 
Their general habits have been sketched m Mr Abel Chap 
man s note given above 

I THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER COrV’IlBUS GtACIALIS 

Col}!Nb!is glactahs Linn Sjst Nit 1 p zzr (1766) Macgill 
Brit B V p 383(1852), Dresser, B Eur viii p 609 
p! 626 (1S80), B O U list Bnt B p 201 (1883), 
Saunders ed YarrellsBnt B ly p 96 (1S84) , Seebohm, 
Hist Bnt B lu p 402 (1885) , Saunders, Mau BriL B 
P (1S89), Liiford Col Fig Bnt B part xxv (1893) 
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Adult Male. — General colour above glossy blick, spotted 
vMth nhite the feathers being square at the tip, and oma 
mented with twin sub terminal spots of white, larger and 
more conspicuous on the scapulars, ning-coverts like the 
back, but more feebly spotted with white, the spots being 
rounder and sometimes two in number near the end of the 
outer web, lower back and rump more distinctly greenish 
bhek, minutely spotted with white, bastard wing, pnmar) 
coverts and quills black, browner on the inner webs, upper 
tail coverts and tail feathers black head black, with a 
purplish shade on the crown, changing to dull green on 
the sides of the head and neck , the sides of the hmd neck 
more distinctly purplish blue, sides of face and throat black, 
with a purple gloss on the chm and the throat itself decidedly 
more green till tt reaches an abrupt line, where it changes lo a 
beautiful purple like the sides of the neck across the middle 
of the throat a band of white feathers striped witli black a 
similar but larger, band on each side of the neck remainder 
of under surface, from the fore neck downwards white the 
sides of the fore neck and chest streaked with black the sides 
of body and flanks black, with small white spots , across the 
line of the vent a narrow band of black, under tail coverts 
black tipped with white spots under wing coverts and 
axillaries white the laiter narrowly streaked with black , the 
lower pnmary coverts produced for half the length of the 
wings, white broadly streaked with ash} brown down the 
middle quill lining ashy grey, bill black, legs and feet 
greenish black , ins crimson Total length, z8 0 inches , 
culmen 33, wing 140 tail as, tarsus, 3 35 

Winter Plumage — Brown above, with a slight greenish gloss, 
the feathers sub-ternunally dark m the centre and margined 
with ash) grey, less distinctly on the lower back and rump, 
which are consequently more uniform wing coverts Ike the 
back, as also the inner secondaries quills and tail blackish 
brown head and neck brown w th a slight greenish gloss , the 
lores and sides of face brown , cheeks and under surface of 
body white shaded with brown on the lower throat, sides of 
the neck brown with while edges to the feathers producing a 
Streaked appearance, the centre of the feathers darker brown , 

H 2 
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sides of the body brown, the feathers margined with ashy grey 
like the back 

•youag — Similar to the winter plumage of the adult, but 
freckled with brown fringes to the feathers of the sides of the 
face, throat, and fore neck Immature birds can be easily 
distinguished by the more rounded shape to the feathers of 
the back 

Nestling — Entire upper surface sooty brown, a little lighter 
on the throat and chest , the under surfice of the body white, 
with the sides brown like the back. 

Range In Great Britain — ^The Great Northern Diver is prin 
cipally known as a vinnter visitor to the British Islands, when it 
occurs on most of the coasts, and occasionally on inland 
waters. It apparently breeds in the Shetlands, as the late Dr 
Saxby noticed the species on a loch m Yell in June, and 
obtained eggs from there, which could only have been those 
of C glaexaUs Mr Howard Saunders saw an adult bird on 
the 19th of July, 1879, flying past his boat in Sulemvoe, and 
he adds — “ A few hours before leaving I^erwick I was assured 
on good authority that a very young specimen had just been 
brought in alive by the Earl 0/ Zetland^ a small steamer which 
then served the northern islands " 

Bsuige outside tie Brltlali islaads — ^The present species breeds 
in Iceland and in Southern Greenland, and across the whole 
of North America in the fur countries, as far south as the State 
of Maine In Northern Russa and Sibern its place is taken 
apparently by C adamst Like other Divers it comes south 
in winter, and at that time of year it is sometimes found on 
inland waters 

Habits — ^The late Dr Saxby, m his “ Birds of Shetland,” 
gives the following account of the species — "Owing to the 
extreme watchfulness of Ibis bird, and to iis wonderful powers 
of diving, specimens arc by no means easily obtained by a 
person who has not had considerable experience of its habits 
The most favourable chance is when it is feeding under rocks 
which are sufficiently irregular to alford concealment to the 
shooter, who, it may be remarked, should in calm weather 
proceed very cautiously, or the bird wifl perceive him from 
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almost incredible depth, and, instead of rtsii" near the anticj 
pated spot, appear quietlj svMmming a\sa> far out of shot 
seaward In smooth water, a boat and its moving shadow can 
be seen from beneath the surface of the water for a consider 
able distance, and hence the bird is most frequentl) dodged 
and shot during a breeze The instant it perceives itself 
threatened with danger, it either sinks the body low m the 
water or entirely disappears, seldom emerging before it has 
traversed a distance of a hundred )aTds, or perhaps even five 
times that space, according to its idea of the extent of the 
danger A\hen once it has become thoroughly alarmed, 
further pursuit is generally hopeless, unless it happens to cross 
the track of the boat, as it will do occasionally instead of 
proceeding in a line directly from it. W hen the bird chooses 
an} other course than its favourite one, directly to the wind 
ward, a boat under sail m a stiff breeze will someiimes overtake 
It, but such a chance ts rarely met with Before its habits 
were so well known to me as they are now, I used to pursue 
It in a four oared boat, but always unsuccessful!) , lately, how 
ever, I have been able to get wiihm range wah a single pair 
of oars, but with a boat more manageable than those of the 
ordinary kind As the boat approaches at first the Diver 
sinks the body very low— so low, indeed, that the water covers 
the hollow of the neck , and the chances are that, when fired 
at, it will escape by diving unless the favourable moment be 
selected when the bird submerges the head or turns it aside, 
oc rises to flap its wings I have once seen it take wing imme 
diately on being shot at, and on many occasions after emergmg 
from a dive taken to avoid a shot At any time it rises with 
great difficulty, and m calm weather specially is very awkward, 
splashing along the surface with wings and feet for a himdred 
yards or more the attempt, as often as not, resulting in a 
relurn to its more natural element The mode in which this 
bird dives cannot be easily explained m words I have 
watched it most carefully, but always with an unsatisfactory 
result, it merely gives a slight starts if my meaning may be 
so expressed, and disappears in an instant N\hen wounded 
in such a manner as to be disabled from diving it is a very 
awkward bird to hand’e It will allow a boat to run close up 
vivthout dvsplayvog any sigjv oC actwty , hut Uve moment a 
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hand appears jn reach there is a sudden splash wjth wjngs 
and feet and such a thrust is delivered with the sharp bill 
that if It take effect it will probably interfere with the captor s 
shooting for some da) s after ards 

Its usual note bears considerable resemblance to the 
barking of a small dog but upon a calm summer s evening 
I haie heard it utter a long drawn plaintive cry so strangely 
unlike any other known to me that I cannot even attempt to 
describe it Upon the long disputed subject of the capability 
of the Divers to stt erect, most observers confidently assert 
that they have seen u m that attitude My own repeated 
disappointments have convinced me at least that a Cormorant 
having the under parts white has invanabl) been the cause of 
such impression 

Veit —A mde afiair of dead grass and water plants, placed 
at a short distance from the water and approached by a path 
worn by the passage of the birds to and fro 

Effg#.— Two in number Ground colour olive brown or choco 
late brown, with black spots varying m sire, and occasionally 
collecting round the larger end the underlying spots indistinct 
and dark grc) Axis, 3 4-3 85 inches , diam ,21-23 
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Total length, 29 inches , culmcn, 3 7 , l^^n3, 15 2 , Uil, 2 93 
tarsus 3 3 

winter Plnaasre — Similar 10 that of C ghaalis, but dis 
tinguished bj thenorj white bill Up})cr surface brown, the 
feathers darker brown before the edgts which arc light ash) 
grc) and \erj broad^ lower back and rump uniform brown, 
wingcoscrls like the back, but not quite so disimctl) mar 
gined, quills and tail feathers dark brown, the latter edged 
with ash) grey like the upper tail-cos crls , inner secondaries 
edged with ash)-grc) like the scapulars, crown of head and 
neck dark ashj brown , lores and sides of face white, like the 
under surface of the bod), the sides of winch arc brown with 
ash) whitish margins to the feathers 

Characters. — Professor Collett has gnen an esccllent account 
of the sequence of plumage in the \\ lute billed Diver, m the 
'Ibis’ far 1894 (pp -aC<} 283, pi \hi) lhtsp.apcr is especially 
to be commcnd<.d to the nonce of those omitliologists who 
imagine that there arc few facts remaining to be discovered in 
the economy of European buds It is a matter of regret to me 
that space prevents m) reproducing his remarks tn txtento 

Professor Collett point out that the ^oung htrds oj the yar 
have rounded or almost pointed feathers instead of the square 
tipped plumes of the old birds In the following )car the grey 
plumage is retained, and the worn winter feathering is still 
found m the ensuing June After the nett autumn moult the 
back IS still grc), but the feathers are more square-cut, showing 
an approach to the adult form fhe bill is white, like that of 
the old birds, \Mien the birds are two)Cars old the adult 
plumage is assumed but it seems probable that, as is the case 
with C glacialts, the birds do not breed m their first nuptial 
dress Professor Collett has found that, in addition to fresh 
moulted feathers some of the adult plumes are donned b) a 
recoloration of (he actual feather For further details of the 
characters of C ad vnn the reader is referred to the paper 
Itself 

Eanse la Great Britain. — ^Tbat C admit occurs more fre 
quently off the British coasts than is usually supposed is ver) 
probable and now that attention has been called to the species, 
It will doubtless be found that many examples exist m collec 
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tions which have hitherto been supposed to be Great Northern 
Divers The specimens actually recognised as British are as 
jet, few, one from Pakenham in Norfolk being in Mr 
Gurneys collection mother from Suffolk recorded by the hte 
Dr Babington while a third is m the Ne vcastle Museum from 
the coast of Northumberland 

Raaje outside the British Islands. — The White billed Diver is 
bcl cted to inhabit the whole of Arctic Russia and bibern to the 
islands of Bering Sea and Aliski down to Japan in winter, 
and Mr Saunders belietes that it is this specie' and not 
C g/aaa/is which is found m Jan Majen Island, Spitsbeigen, 
and Novaja Zcmlja. The species was found by Norden 
skjold, during the ‘ Vega expedit on breeding onTschuktschi 
land, and Professor Collett believes that it visits the coasts 
of the North Sea m winter, coming from Siberia , he has 
esanuned several specimens from Norway It also appears, 
like C ghenhs and other Diver>, to visit inland waters, as 
RiUcr Ischusi zu Schm dhoffen records it from Hungary In 
North America it is found in the Arctic Regions to the west 
of Hudsons Bay, going south in winter, and occurring on the 
Great I^ikcs 

Kahita.— These are 'upposed to be similar to those of 
C glaaa/ts, but liulc has been recorded on the subjecL 
Proftssor Collett sajs that some of the Norwegian specimens 
were caught m nets in which they had been entangled when 
diving The largest male m the University Museum at 
Christiania from the Porsangcr Fjord was taken on a hook 
which was laid at a depth of about fifteen fathoms In the 
specimens dissected by him the stomach was filled with remains 
of fshes and had a quantity of gravel m it One contained 
an ciaroi )c of a full grown /tmalc, filled with roe, of CcHui 
scorf^ius Dr Stejnegcr, who found the species a rare winter 
visitant m the Commander Islands, obtained a specimen 
in a rather curious manner Hesajs — "It was found sitting 
on the smooth icc of Ijkc Saranna {23th of November iSSj) 
unable to run upon or lift itself from lie glib surface It cvi 
denlly had mistaken li c transjiarcnt and shining ict for ojKn 
water" \on fschusi relates a similar mi akc on tl c j'art 
of a flock of Cools, I uUca atri, L. (cf J f 0, i*<74 
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P 3 ts) Nelson, in his Natutal History Collections of 

Alasls,’ writes — “During a sledge journej along this coast 
fragments of the shin were seen, usually compnsing the shin of 
the neck divided and with the beak in front, and thus fastened 
as a fillet about the head, the long white b“ak projecting from 
the wearer s brow Fillets made of this bird s skin in the same 
manner are commonl> used by the natives of the coa^t just 
named, and about Xotzebue Sound Thej are worn during 
certam religious dances heldm winter, and are esteemed highly 
bj the natives, from some occult power they are supposed to 
possess 

KMt — -The only record of the finding of the nest of the 
White billed Diver, is that of Palander, during the vojage of 
the '* Vega. He shot the female from the nest on the srd of 
July, 1879, at Fitlekai, on the Ischuktschi PeninsuK 

Ige — Like that of Cot}mbus glaaahs Axis, syirches, 
dtam 2 2 

lit THC CLACKTlirOATCO DIVER. COLYMBUS ARCTICUS 

Coljmhis areluus, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 221 (1766), Macgill 
13 nt B V p 294 (1852), Dresser, B Eur viii p 61? pi 
627 {1876) B O U List BriL B p 201 (i88j), 
Saunaers, ed Yarrells Brit B iv p 105 (1884J, 
Seebohm Hist Brit B 111 p 407 (18S5), Saunders, 
Man Brit B p 697 (1889) 

A4oit Wide — General colour above glossy black, spangled 
with white sub terminal bars on the scapulars, ver^ broad and 
distinct , on each side of the mantle a second longitudinal 
patch of white, formed 1^ broad sub terminal bars to the 
feathers, leraainder of the back tump and upper tad coverts 
black , wing<over£s black, with twin spots of white on the 
median and greater series bastard wing pnmar) coverts 
quills and tad bhek , bead and neck dove grey, slightlj more 
slaty grey on the forehead and region of the eye , sides of face 
and ear^:overts sootjgr^, throat purple brighter on the 
lower throat, the margin of whidi is abrupll} defined on the 
fore neck Across the middle of the throat a band of white 
streaks, varied with eghl streaks of black, sides of lower 
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to close m at the end of Jul), the pair of birds which fre 
quented our lake, used to tale long flights overhead n)ingat 
» tremendous rate with thew long necks outstretched, and 
looking m the dim twilight, like large Ducks 

Mr Ogihie Grant wntes to me — “As far as I have 
observed m Scotland, the hibvts of the Black throated Diver 
are quite similar to those of the Red throated Diver, on 
which I send jou a note, but C arcdais never breeds on 
the small lochs. All the nests I have seen have been placed 
on the sloping banks of islands in the larger lochs, where trout 
are to be caught m plentj ” 

Kest — When in the wafer itself, the nest is simply made of 
dead grass and water plants, but when on land there is no 
nest at all, or simpl) a few pieces of fresh sedge 

Egifft—rwo m number Groundcolour claj brown or 
olive brown, sometimes light or very dark chocolate brown 
The black spots ate scattered over the whole surface, and are 
equallj distributed, the underljing spots being bhek or grejish 
black, and scarcely to be distinguished from the overljing 
ones The dimensions of the eggs— axis, 3 2-3 5 inches , 
diam , 1 9-2 2— overlap those of the Great Northern Diver, so 
that large eggs of C aretteus cannot be distinguished from 
small ones of C glactahs Too much care, therefore, cannot 
be taken in their ideiitiflcation 


IV THE RED THROATED DIVER COLYSIEUS SEPTENTRIONALIS 
Col}mhui itpUnirionahs, Lvnn Syst Nat i p 220 (1766), 
Macgill Bnt B v p 301 (1852), Dresser, B Eur 
viii p 621, pi 628 (1876), B O U List Bnt B 
p 202 (1883), Saunders, ed \arrells Bnt B sv 
p T12 (1884) , &ebohiD, Hist Bnt B 111 p 412 (1S85), 
Saunders, Man Bnt B p 699(1889), Ltiford, Co! Fig 
Bnt B pattxvm (1891) 

{Plate CXIV\ 

Adult Male.— General colour above ashj brown, with an 01!) 
green gloss, the feathers rather blacker m the centre, and 
sparsely spotted or edged with white, these spot> less distinct 
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‘cKort Tlic *pc<klcd tipficr surface of tlic bod) md ihc 
diisV) streaks on Ihc axillancs disUngujsh C te/hnlncntlts xa 
Viimcr 

B&ase la Gnat Sriuia. — ^This species breeds m Scolhnd from 
Arg)leshire nortliwards, as ttell as in the Hebrides and the 
Orkney and Shctlind Isles “In Ireland, * sa)s Mr Usshtr, 
"one or two pairs ha\c been ducotcred to breed on mountain 
lakes m Donegal, but as ihcir eggs are rcgularl) taken for 
collectors, the birds, if not so alrcsd), will soon be drnen 
awa) A pair may hate \ntd in SbgofZook 1890 p 352)’ 
In winter the Ked throated Discr is found on all the coasts of 
Great Untain, and not on!) ascends cstuancs, but is sometimes 
obsened far inland 

EAagt ontjlift tJi« Srttuh Waad*. — The present species Ins \ 
arcumpolar distribution during the breeding season, and las 
been found as far north as 8 a* K ht In nmter it nsits the 
Mcditernncan, Illack. and Caspian Sea', and in Eastern Asia 
IS known to occur m Japan China, and homiosx In America 
It migrates in winter across nearly the whole of the United 
States. 

Eibiis.— I am indebted to my friend, Mr W R Ogdsic 
Grant, for the following interesting note on the species — 
"In the north of Scoibnd I Jme, on many occasions, had 
opportunities of watclung the breeding habits of the Red 
throated Dncr, and in May of 1896 1 spent scicnl whole daysm 
obsening ihc behaviour of a pair who had a nest with two 
1 arlially meubated eggs on the edge of a stnaU loch This 
species almost invaiiabty selects the small desolate lochs 
often mere pools, situated m the more lonely and deserted 
parts, for purposes of nidification In the north of Suther 
land, where the country is a mass of lochs of ei cry size and 
shape there is much ground eminently suited to the habits 
of this Diver but for some reason only a few scattered pairs 
avail themselves of this fine tract of country The two eggs 
arc always placed close to the waters edge, either on the 
nurgm of the Icch, or on some tmy islet where the bank rises 
at a very gentle slope above the surface of the water These 
b tfls ore so curiously constructed — the legs being placed so 
far back on the long boat shaped body — that, though admirably 
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adapted for an aquatic life they are apparently incapable of 
standing upright on land When leaving the water to gam 
the nest the bird lies on its belly and slowly pushes itself up 
the gently sloping peat or turf bank bj using its legs alternalely 
Generally there are two distinct short ‘runs leading from the 
nest to the water, doubtless made by the bodies of the bi ds 
being dragged over the soft «et ground as they change places 
during the period of incubation The nest is merely a slight 
hollow in the wet bank pressed down by the body of the bird, 
sometimes imperfectly lined with a few bits of dead grass On 
one occasion, being anxious, if possible to secure the parent 
birds without shooting them, two carefully concealed gms were 
placed under the water just at the end of the ‘ runs ’ so that it 
seemed an absolute certainty that the sitting bird must be 
caught by the legs either m going to or leaving the nest This 
plan however utterly failed Being hidden a couple of 
hundred yards off we witched the female bird (for it ms her 
turn On the nest) through the glass Three tunes she settled 
herself comfortably on the eggs, and as many times we 
frightened her off But on each occasion she passed over the 
traps without touching them, though the depth of water could 
not have been more than two inches On leaving the nest 
the parent bird glides gracefully and quietly into the water, 
and if danger has been sighted, almost instantly dives, with 
scarcely a ripple, re appearing at a considerable distance from 
the nest If the cause of uneasiness is near at hand the body 
IS sunk in the water till little more than the head and neck 
are visible, and it may easily be imagined that m rough water 
ihe birds are most difficult to see, even with the help of 
the glass 

‘ \Vhen unconscious of danger, the Divers float and dive and 
preen themselves much like Ducks, often raising themselves to 
semi erect positions m the water, and flapping their wings. 
Some of the attitudes assumed by them y,hen dressing their 
feathers are aery curious When preening the feathers of the 
sides and flanks, the birds turn half over, shewing (he whole of 
ibe white sides of the breast and bell}, and when sorting the 
feathers of the breast, they turn right over on their backs and 
float 

“This species differs from the Black throated Diver in one 
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pirticular, for it seldom, if ever, proaires its food in the small 
lochs tihcre it breed 

“As a rule these pools are devoid of trout, and consequently, 
though one of the birds may frequently be seen svnmraing 
about uhile the other is engaged in hatching the eggs, all the 
fish are procured in the large lochs, which are sometimes 1 
considerable distance awa) lake the rest of iis kind, the 
Rfed throated Dner cannot rise very quickly from the water, 
but flaps along the surface for some distance before it gains 
sufficient impetus to be able to fly When once on the wing 
and well under weigh, it travels at a great pace, the flight being 
verj much like that of a duck If disturbed from their nest the 
birds circle for some time high over the loch, the male uttering 
hi5 hoarse ci), lork, ior/, kork, kork,a& he passes overhead, the 
sound reminding one somewhat of that of an old cock Grouse 

"It IS manellous howr ea«ily Divers ma> be overlooked on 
the water, especially when the surface is rough I have often 
glassed a lock carefully from a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile, and been able to make out nothing, but on a nearer 
approach have found u to be tenanted by a pair of Dn ers 
The keen vision of these birds evidently enables them to sight 
any suspicious object at a considerable distance, and we proved 
this to our satisfaction in the summer of *96 A hen sitting 
on her nest at a distance of several hundred yards, instantly 
detected an incautious movement of the top of my head, 
which was the only part of my body visible 

" It may be worth while to add that a thoroughly trust 
w orthy keeper in Sutherland assures me that a pair of Red 
throated Divers, which we had watched together in the early 
summer of 1896, eventually bred among the heather at a con 
lenient distance from the nearest pool The shells of the two 
eggs were not found bj him until the joung birds had hatched 
off and were seen swimming, with the parents, m the loch hard 
by There is every reason to believe this keeper’s stor}, for he 
has known these Divers and their ways all his life, and had 
been trjing hard to find the nest of this particular paw If 
these birds really bred on land, and I have no reason to doubt 
the fact, the question is, How did they manage to alight on 
the gyound, and, more wonderful still, when once there, how 
did they manage to get on the wing? " 
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Kest— GencraUy none the eggs being laid upon the bare 
ground Occasionallj a sl^ht foundation of dead sedge, ora 
link moss, IS observabk 

Egs*. — Tno in number Ground colour dark obse, or dark 
chocolate brown the latter someti nes so deep m tint that 
the spots are scarcely discernible Sometimes the eggs arc 
coNcred all o^er with small black dots in other instances the 
spots are larger and almost form blotches On one eggm Ibe 
Untish Museum there is a large blotch of brown The under 
lying spots are bhckish, or greyish black, and are about as 
distinct as the overly mg ones Axis 26-305 inclies diam 
r 7-r g 

THE GREBES. ORDER PODICIPEDIDIFORMES. 

The Grebes Jiave the same remarkable pro;ection of the cne 
mial process of the tibia as the Ducts and the same form of the 
posterior process of the lUum described under the heading ofihe 
last mentioned birds. T he pahte is schuognathous and the 
cervical vertebite are seventeen to twenty one in number the 
anchylosed sacral vertebr® are preceded by a free vertebra, in 
front of which are four anchylosed dorsal vertebras, the med an 
xiphoid process of the sternum is abruptly truncated so that 
the lateral processes extend behind it. The spinal feather 
tract is not defined on the neck, and the ambiens and femoro- 
caudal muscles are vranling 

The bill IS long and pointed, and resembles that of the Divers 
from which the Grebes are at once distinguished by their lobed 
toes and by tbeir obsolete tail, which is not visible 

THE TIPPETED GREBES. GENUS LOPIIETHMA. 

Lophatih^ta^ Kaup Nat Syst p 72 (1829) 

Ty^jc L cnslaia (I inn ) 

Although I cannot follow tfie conclusions of ray American 
colleagues in their determination of the generic names of 
Col) mbus for the Grebes and Unnator for the Divers, I must 
admit that their conclusion that the Little Grebe (/bi/iri/w 
mttor auct) must be considered to be the type of the genus 
Poimpts, seems to me to be indubitable 
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The t>c«us Podueps {potius Ptjdtcipes), waa founded by 
Latham, m 1790, and there is nothing m his characters to 
indicate any individual species as the t>pe of his genus The 
lobed feet, which he recognise* as a character, are peculiar to 
all Orebes, and therefore the tjpe of the genus can only be 
assured b) elimination The history of I^tham* genus can, 
therefore, be traced as follows — * 


Latham, 1790 


Zi?/Ani/A>ia, Kaup 1829 

ProdopuSy kaup, 1829 

D^Us, Kaup, r829 
Podtthyiay kaup, 1829 

Pidtapt, kaup, 1829 

Podt!)m[us, Less, rSjr 


Podiceps cTistatus 

„ cay anus {e\ Bodd PI 

Fnt 404, fig i) 

„ aunius (nec Linn ) = 

P ntgncclhs, Brehm 

1 „ obscuius j _ 

„ cornutus > “ 

„ caspicus ) 

„ rubricoJhsrs/* grtsttgenay 

Dodd 

„ thomensis (ex Boss Orn 

'1 P 58) 


( « aurtliii, 
Linn 


minor 

dominicus 

hebndtcus (= P minor, 
suprd) 

carolinensis 1 
iudoMcianus I 


Knup, in 1S29, split up the genus PodxciptSy and fixed 
P tntnerzi the type, dividing the other Grebes under separate 
generic headings I do not at present see any appeal from his 
decision, much as I regret the necessity of haiing to adopt his 
name Lophath^ia for the larger European species 

As w ith the Divers the habits of one Grebe ate % ery like those 
of anotiicr, and it is consequently difficult to say anything 
that IS new about their mode of life They are all but cosmo 
politan m iheir range 

The genus Lophath^ta is distinguished from the smaller 
Grebes by the length of the bill, which is pointed, and measures 
from the g\pe TOose then the length of the inner toe and claw 

15 o 
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I THr GREAT CRESTED CPTBE L0PHA:TIIYIA CRISFATA 

Columbus cnstitus Linn Syst Nat i p 222(1766) 

Podiceps cristatui Macgill Bnt B v p 250 (1852) Dresser 
B Eur Mil p 629 pi 629(1879) B O U I ist Bnt B 
p 202 (1883) Saunde s ed Yarrells Bnt B iv p 11- 
(1884) Seebohm Hist Bnt B in p 445 (18S5), 
Lilford Col fig Bnt B inrt xviii (1891) 

Podiap*s cmtiUis Saunders Man Bnt B p 701 (1889) 

Adult Male la Breeding Flainage — General colour above black 
the feathers with obscure brown edges scapulars and wing 
coverts like the back, the lesscrsenes forming a white bind along 
the cirpal edge of the vring, quills also black, the secondaries 
white the inner ones white, extcrnilly more or less brown and 
the innermost secondaries like the back, tail blacktsb , crown 
of held black expanding into a crest or tuft of long plumes on 
each side of the nape, the lores white with i reddish tinge, 
continued m a narrow tine over the e)e, the sides of the 
crown sides of ficc fore pirt of cheeks and ear coverts 
white sides of hinder crown hind part of ear coverts and 
cheeks orange chestnut tipped with bhek, forming a very 
wide frill, which nearly meets on the throat, entire under 
surface of body silky white wi*h 1 tinge of vinous chestnut on 
the fore neck and sides of bodj, the latter mottled with 
b’lckish centres to the feathers, under wing coverts and 
axillanes white, ‘bill red, the hare space between the e)e and 
the bise of the bill blackish legs aid feet olive green, ins 
crimson (H Seebohm) Tot-iUength, aomches, culraen 22 
wing 7 2 , tail, 16, tarsus 2 4 

Adult Female — Similar to the male but slightly smaller 
Total length 18 inches, wing, 69 

winter Plumage — The colour of the back and of the under 
surface is much the same as in the summer plumage, but is a 
Imte grejer and there is no ruddy tinge on the sides of the 
bod), which are dusk) brown The wings are also the same 
at both seasons of the year The red tippet however is lost 
and the crown of the head is blackish but the lateral crest is 
indicated by elongated feathers extending to each side of the 
nape, lores and a streak over the eye white In a male 
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procured bj Colonel Fedden in the \ 'irmouih raaiket on ihe 
2nd of Na%emlier, there ate signs of rufous and black on the 
sides of the neck but whether these are remains of the last 
breeding plumage, or the commencement of the next one, is 
difficult to determine I believe them to be the last remains 
of the breeding dress 

Yonng^ In rirst VMater — Resemble the winter pluinige of the 
adults, but haie broad white and black streaks on the sides of 
the head, one black line along the ear coverts and another 
below the 6)6 being especially distinct Seebohm sa)s that 
these stripes on the head are moulted during the first autumn, 
when the bird resembles the winter plumage of the adult, but 
a specimen in the Hume collection, procured near Delhi on 
the 14th of January, not only shows these stripes verj 
distinct]}, but M also commencing to don the red tippet Ihe 
ornamental plumes worn by the )Oung birds during their first 
spring are neither so large not «o bright as m old individuals 

Tonuff — Brown, the head, neck, and undersurface of the 
body white, with longitudinal black stupes on t!ie upper parts 
and on the breast, two transverse stiip^ across the biU, and a 
grey patch on the sides of the head 

Chaiwctere. — The peculiar red tippet and white face, as well 
as the red bill, distinguish this species m summer plumage, as 
well as the larger size L gnseigeita, which might be con 
founded with it in winter plumage, is recognised by the want 
of the white eye stripe 

Bange in Great BrltalzL — The Great Crested Grebe breeds in 
some of the open meres of Engbnd, such as the Norfolk 
Broads, and certain lakes in I eiccstershire, Yorkshire, Shrop- 
shire Cheshire, Lancashire, and Breconshire Its most 
northerly breeding range in Great Bntain appeirs to be in the 
neighbourhood of the Clyde, where Mr Robert Read has 
discovered its nest In winter it is shot on most of our 
coasts. Mr R J Ussher states that in Ireland it ‘ breeds on 
lakes, large and small, m Antnm, Down, Armagh Monaghan, 
Fermanagh, Longford, Hestmeath, Kings and 'Queens 
Counties, Clare, Galway, Roscommon, Shgo, and Leitrim 
Several pairs inhabit some of the larger lakes ’ 


o 2 
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Barjfe eatiida the BrtUth litandA— Ihc present ^pcccs is 
found over t)c ^,revtcr part of il c Old World breeding m 
most countr c« t J uroj c iml tl l Mtdiltrrancan 1 asm is far 
north as ll L llilt r j r \i » |) nn rk ind Soull ern Sweden 
across Siberia i ) f m ai «l C him and south to \ustralia ind 
ISc» 7eahnd Jt ot urs in uinter ifiroughout the Indian 
Peninsula in locihiies suited to its 1 abite but tl c African 
Great Crested (»rel c «ecms to be difftrcnt and is known as 
lop! fihxia mfuiuii CaaKicI) It has not been recorded from 
anj part of North America 

lUbita — Open waters arc the principal localities affected b> 
this Grclie during the breeding season when its nest maj 
be found far from the shore, t floating mass among the 
reeds W hen the nest is approachetl the birds generally swim 
awaj at a great rate almost as fast as a boat can pursue them 
and on the latter ai (vcaring to gam on them tlicj take refUj,e 
in dntng seldom taktagvung though when called upon llic) 
are birds of strong flight and fl) with necks outstretched like 
a duck or a diver Scebohm writes* — “Its food is entirely 
procured m tl c water, and consists of water beetles and other 
aquatic insects smalt fish, small frogs and molluscs The 
seeds and tender shoots of aquatic plants are also often found 
m Its stomach , but instead of small stones or gravel numbers 
of Its own feathers plucked from the ventral region are mixed 
with Its food It IS not known that this curious habit wh eh 
IS more or less common to all the Grebes is intended to a'sist 
digestion but It has been remarked by many ornithologists m 
widely difTerent localities — Nauman (father and son) Moves 
(father and son) Yatrell Thompson Macgilhvra), ‘kc Its 
ordinary alarm note is a loud clear Utk, Xek, but at the pairing 
time another note the cal! note, ma> be heard — a loud 
grating guttural sound like the I rench word cre/r 

* The Great Crested Grebe is decidedly a gregarious bird 
When I was stopping at Stolp m Pomerania in 18 S 2 T)r 
Holland was kind enough to plot me to the Lantov S-e 
a lake about four square mi es in extent and surrounded on 
three sides by pine forests At one end of the lake was a 
large bed of reeds and as are toved towards it we saw qu te a 
little fleet of Great Crested Grebes sail out It was a most 
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beiutiful sight , there maj have been thirty or fortj of them 
Ever^now-ind then one or tnodiv'^dout of s glit, occasiorali) 
a pair or tuo tooV ning, and b) and by the rest Hen autj 
together and wheeling round settled in the jniddle of the 
lake Although it was the 30th of Maj the reeds had not 
attuned a fourth of their ultimite height and the Grebes had 
only just begun to breed Many nests were empt>, many 
contained onl} a single egg and none of them contained more 
than two Although the nests vvere exposed to the birdseje 
view of a passing Crow, on account of the snnllness of the 
reeds, none of the eggs were covered 

‘A week afterwards I found a very large colonj of Great 
Crested Grebes on the Oarda See a hke close to the sea 
about sixty miles nest of the Gulf of Danzig They were 
breeding m an immense reed bed and as our boat neared 
their nesting grounds we saw the Grebes sailing majestically, 
not to say tnd gnantly out of the s dc of the reed bed As 
soon as we reached the place I put on mj vraders and was 
soon in a dense forest of reeds where it was vtrj eisy to lose 
ones wa) The water was above mj kni.es and the reeds 
were far above my bead After slopping to nke the nest of a 
Great Sedge Warbler with four egi,5 I soon found the colony 
of Grebes. There 1 ere dozens of nests bit never verj close 
to each other and I soon filled mj handkerchief with eggs 
It was the 5th of June and only about 1 alf the nests conhined 
the full complement of 1 he birds had evidentlj seen us 

long before we approached and had had amj le time to retreat 
with dignity In the nests which contained three or four eggs 
they were warm and covered with damp mo«s but in those 
containing only one or two they were uncovered and cold 
This applied equally to the nests on the outskirts of the reeds 
where the eggs coi Id be seen by a passing Crow an 1 to those 
hidden tn the depths of the reed bed The natural inference is 
that the eggs are not covered until the female begn» to sit 
and that the object of covenng them is not protective at least 
in the technical sense m which that vord is used The Grebes 
co\ er their tg^'S not to conceal them from enem es but to 
protect them from cold In the recesses of a dense reed 
bed white eegs are as iiiain picuous as in a hole in a tree or 
in a banV 
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Lest — A flo^tln^ miss of weeds The one discovered hy 
Mr Robert Read in Renfrewshire in 1889 was built, he tells 
me amongst the rank herbage of a floating island although 
the nest was not actually in the water lue that of a Little 
Grebe It contained three eggs md though they were about 
a week inciibaied they were not covered up 

Eggs — Three or four in number Greenish white, w ith a 
chalky covering but as incubation proceeds they become 
stained, through contact with the decomposing weeds of which 
the nest is mad^, an ochreous or brown colour Axis, 2 i-2 45 
inches diam, 14-155 

II THE RED-HECKED GREBE LOPHXTHYIA ORISEIGENA 

Colytnbus gnsei^ina,lit)^A Tabl PI Enl p 55(1783) 

Podictpi rubrimlhs. Lath , Macgill Bnt B v p 259(^852), 
Seebohm Hist Bnt B in p 459(1885) 

Podietpt grisei\tna Dresser, B Lur vui p 639 pi 630 
(X878), B 0 U List Bnt B p 203 (1883) Saunders 
ed Yatrells Bnt B iv p 124(1884), Lilford, Col Fig 
Bnt B part xxvi (1893) 

Saunders, Man But B p 703(1889) 
Adult — General colour above bhek, with a few remains of 
brown edgings to some of the feathers, wings blackish with 
the lesser senes white along the carpal bend of the wing, 
primaries black, the secondanes purewhi e the innermost being 
blackish like the back , tail black , crown of head and hind 
neck glossy black, with a greenish gloss the feathers on the 
hinder crown developed into a hood , sides of face ear coverts, 
and throat light slaty grey with t streak of while running from 
the angle of the mouth below the eye, above the ear coverts 
and skirting the hinder edge of the latter where the while 
broadens but does not cross the throat , lower throat, sides of 
neck, and ent re fore neck rich chestnut , remainder of under 
surface of body silky white the sides of the body chestnut, 
with dusky blackish tips to the feathers, vent brownish, under 
wing coverts and axUlaries, pure white, * bill black, but the 
lower mandible and the sides of the upper mandible yellow at 
the base , bare space between the ejes and the base of the bill 
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reddish bHck , legs and leet dull green darkest on the jointa 
ins brownish red (^Seeboh i) Total length 155 inches 
culmen 14 w mg 63, tail, i 3 tarsus t 9 

Adult Female — Siraihr to the male, but sightly smaller 
Total length 15 inches ving 60 

Winter Plumage — Differs m the want of all the oinamental 
plumes the upper surface being blackish with browner edges 
to the feathers cro\n of head and neck blackish brown, as 
also the lores and the sdes of the crown sides of face and 
under surface of body «h te with the nerk ruddy brown as 
well as the s des of the upper breast , the sides of the body 
and flanks spotted with dusky brown 

Young in Down. — Upper parts dark bro rn striped with white 
on the head and neck, and with pale brown on the back , the 
under parts white, striped and spotted on the throat with dark 
brown {SeeMm) 

Cbaractora — Adult birds are recognised from the three sue 
ceedmg species by iheir larger sue The spcctes cannot be 
confounded with Z. mstaii m summer plumage as it has the 
face and throat grey w ithout any rufous tippet 
In winter dress the two species aie tery much alike but the 
want of the white lores and eyebrow distinguishes L 
in winter and immature plumage from ihe corresponding stages 
ofZ enstita 

Range In Great Brltala — ^The Red necked Grebe is princijially 
a winter nsitor to our eastern coasts and is rarely found on the 
western side of England and Scotland and has only occurred 
some balf-doien times in Ireland It is likewise seen on 
the southern shores of England but more sparingly than on 
the eastern ones though it u said to be not imfrequently met 
with m Cornwall 

Rauge outside the BrltlsB Zatands. — The present species breeds 
throughout Russia from \rchangcl to the Caspian and Black 
Seas, as far east as liirkcstan and westward:* m the Baltic and 
Notlhcrn Germany to the booth of Nor \aj To other parts of 
Furopt it is a migrant but Colonel Irby has seen young spcci 
mens from Marocco and bcl eses that they were reared in that 
country In North Amcnca L. gnsa^tKa is lephced ly a 
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shgluly larger form, L kolboeUi^ « 1 » clt ranges from Greenland 
westwards and occurs in Eastern Siberia Mr^ing south in 
\Mnter to Japan and even reaching Turkestan according to 
Severtzoff This form is very doubtfully distinct from L. 
(^nsastna It has a wing of 7 - S 2 inchc» whereas the wing 
of Z. gr/setgt/ia varies from 60-73 inches , thus it will be seen 
that the dimensions of the wing in these two forms orerlap 

HaWti — Seebohm who had oppotiumlies of studying this 
species m its native habits writes — In North Germany it is 
a very common bird, arriving late in March or early m April, 
and leaving again in October It is almost exclusively an in 
habitant of lahes and ponds, where sedge or reeds abound 
On small ponds solitary pairs are found but on the larger 
lakes great numbers breed together, though the nests are 
scattered up and down amongst the reeds and not clustered 
together m a colony The nests are sometimes placed >n the 
recesses of the thick reed beds but quite as often they can be 
seen at a considerable distance m localities where the reeds are 
only half grown and thinly sprinkled over the water The nest 
IS always floating so that ji can rise or fall with the water, and 
IS considerably less than that of the Coot It is somewhat 
carelessly made of reeds and decayed water plants, and neat 
each nest is a sort of sham nest or foundation of a nest, 
merely a few recd» laid together which is used as a roosting 
place for the parent which for the time being is not occupied 
with the incubation of the eggs Fresh eggs may be obtained 
during the first half of May \Vhen the third egg is liid the 
bird begins to sit but it is ever on the look out for danger, 
and long before the nest can be discovered, the approach of an 
intruder has been observed the eggs have been carefully 
covered with black weeds to keep them warm, and the b rd 
may be seen apparently feeding at a distance, looking as inno- 
cent and unconscious as possible 

Nest — Made like those of other Grebes, of reeds and de 
cayed water plants 

Esss — Three or four in number Greenish white covered 
with a chalky substance when fresh but becoming discoloured 
to a bufT or brown shade. Axis i S5 a 15 inches, diameter 
t 3-J 4 
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THE HOrNED GREBES. GENUS DYTES 
Kaup Naturl Sjst p 49 (1829) 

T) pe Z) aunius (Lmn ) 

The Horned Grebes ha\e the bill shorter thin m the Great 
Crested Grebes, the length of the bill from the gape being 
less than thnl of the inner toe and daw The form of 
the biU too, IS stouter and rather niorecurved at the tip The 
tippet, too, IS more dense and entirely black and extends over 
the entire throat, the feathers of wh ch are full, the black tippet 
being suTTnounted by a band of crested plumes along the 
sides of the crown from the e)e, forming a crest 

1 THE SLA%0\IAN GREBE mTES AURITUS 
Cotynbui auntus^ Linn Syst Nat 1 p 22’’ (1766) 

PodHtps nrnutus Gm , MacgiU Bnt B v p 264 (1S52), 
Seebohm, Hist Brit B 111 p 463 (1885) 

«««//«, Dresser, B Eur \iii p 645, pi 631(1879), 
B 0 U Lut Bnc B p 203 (1883), baunders, ed 
Yarrells Brit S iv p 12S (1884), Lilford, Col Fig 
Bnt B patixxvn (189^) 

Pcdtctpes aurtlus Saunders, Alan Bnt B p 705(1889) 

{PlAtt CM ) 

Adult Male — General colour abo%e black, slightly aaned with 
gre)isli euges to the feathers , wing coaerts ash) brown, as also 
the quills the primaries with dusky blackish tips the second 
anes pure white, the innermost secondaries black like the 
back , tail black , crown of head black, the hind neck brown 
ish blark , the sides of the face and upper throat black, the 
feathers on the posterior part of the face being very long, and 
forming a frill round the back of the head, which is further 
ornamented by a broad supercihao band of chestnut feathers 
rather paler and more tawny above the C)e Ibis superciliary 
land produced backwards on the sides of the nape so as to 
form a dense tuft of horn like plumes the lower throat, fore 
neck as welt as the sides, of the bodj deep sinous chestnut, 
the feathers of the latter slightly varied with dusk) blackish 
tips the feathers near the \ent aliO dusk) brown, remainder 
of under surface of body silkj white, under wing coierts and 
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axillanes pure ‘bill black crimson at tlie tip and at 

the base of the under mandible bare space between (he ejes 
and the base of the bill crimson Icqs and feet olive green, 
palest on the webs ms crimson {S^ebohm) Total length, 
12 0 inches cnlmen 09 wing, 5 5 tail r 6, tarsus, 18 
Mr E W Nelson sa)s that speamens obtained by him near 
Nulato, in ^hska had the ejes of the following brilJnnt 
colours — The ball of the eye white a bright scarlet areola 
around the outer edge of the ms, which htter is defined by n 
irhife line The ms proper is bright crimson, with its inner 
edge brilliant white shaded «uh pink The pupil consists of 
a central black spot, with a broad ring of dark purple ' 

Adult Female — Similar to the male Total length, 1 1 5 
inches , wing, 3 6 

winter Wumag'e — General colour above blackjs)?, slightly 
shaded with grey on the edges of the feathers , the head devoid 
of ornamental plumes , crown and neck black, the feathers of 
the former a little full towards the rape, lores and sides of 
crown to the line of the eye black , throat white, like the side 
of the face, and extending on to the sides of the neck , re 
mainder of under surface of body silky white, with a hlUe 
duskv brown on the .’oner throat below the line of the tippet, 
which 18 indicated by ihe white feaiheis of the throat and face , 
Sides of neck blackish brown , sides of body mottled with 
greyish black tips to the feathers, ‘bill dark horn), pinkish 
towards the base paler at the tip, tar'i and feet pearly grey, 
outer sides of tarsi outer toe, and joints blackish, ms blood 
red {jr J! Ogtlne Giani)* 

Young Birds In Winter — Resemble the adults, but are much 
browner especially on the flanks and lower abdomen, sides 
of face dusky white, not pure white as in the adults feathers 
under the eyes and lores bladi. feet, in dried skin, with a good 
deal of yellow about the toes 

ciiaraeter* — ^The old birds are distinguished from the other 
British Grebes by the black head and tippet the tawny chestnut 
bands forming the crest on each side of the crown, and the 
deep chestnut throat and fore neck In winter the resem 
• On tbe change, of plumage in this species, cf J G Jlil'ais Ibu 
pp -154 457 
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blance between D aunttis and P tngncollis is closer, but the 
upturned bill of the latter and the nhite on the inner primaries 
will almost distinguish it 

Range In Great Britain. — This Grebe is a w inter t isitor to Great 
Britain occurring on both east and west coasts of Scotland, 
but in England and Ireland beir^ much more seldom met with 
on the west and south On the east coast of England it is a 
regular winter visitor 

Range outside the Brltlsb Islands — The Slavonian or Horned 
Grebe nests throughout Northern Europe and Siberia, as web 
as in Iceland It also occurs throughout North America, 
where it breeds from the United Stales northward It nests 
sparingly in Denmark, and ranges south over Europe m winter, 
when It visits the Meditetranevn, while at the latter season it 
has been known to reach the Bermudas 

Hawta — The late Mr Proctor, who visited Iceland in 1837, 
has given the folio \ing account of the species — ‘ This bird 
frequents the fresh waters, and nests amidst the reeds and other 
rank herbage I he }oung birds, when first hatched are 
covered with grej coloured down No sooner does the old 
bird perceive danger from any intruders than she instantly 
dwes and emerges at thnt) or fort> )atds distance One day 
during mj sojourn in Iceland having seen one of these birds 
dive from the nest, I placed mjself with iti> gun at my 
shoulder waiting for its reappearance As soon as it emerged 
I fired and killed it and was surprised to see two joung ones, 
which It seems had been concealed beneath the win^s of the 
parent bird, drop upon the wvter 1 afterwards shot several 
other birds of this species atlofwmcli dived wiih iheirjoung 
under their wings The joung birds were placed with their 
heads tovards the tail and their bilU resting on the back of 
•be parent b rd 

Seebohui relates that the well known naturalist, Dr Kruper, 
once found a nest, the eggs of which were highly incubated and 
listened to the cncsaif the female on the nest while the male 
attempted to frighten him awaj suddenly rising out of the 
water in front of him, «plashmg with I is feet m the water, and 
mining his cries to those of its mate. So persistent was it 
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that Kruper returned to the shore for his butterfly net and 
when the performance was repeated, caught the bud in it 
Nest. — Descnhed by Proctor as large floating on the surface 
of the water, with which it rises and falls it is composed of a 
mass of reeds and other aquatic plants Dr kruper states that 
he has occasionally found the nest on a tussock of grass in the 
water, and once on a stone 

Eggs. — From two to four m number, and sometimes, accord 
mg to Seebohm, five They are not to be distinguished from 
those of the Black necked Grebe, and are of a greenish white 
colour with the usual chalky covering Axi^, i 65-1 95 inch, 
diam , I a-i 35 

TIIL CAKED GREBES GENUS rrOCTOPUS 
Fro<to^ui^ Kaup Naturl Syst p 49(1829) 

Tipe, P msrteolltt (C L Brehm) 

The shape of the bill, which u upturned at the end, instead 
of being straigljt as in D}tes, distinguished the genus Pjvttopus 
from the last named genus Tlie bill is, moreover, depressed 
at the base, being wider than it is deep, wherets m the 
contrary is the case, and the bill is deeper than it is wide at the 
bise The ornamental lufts on the head also are hairy in 
appearance rather than plumose, and spring from the region of 
the ear coierts 

1 THE BLAClvSLCKED CRETE. T*KOCTOrUS NICRICOLLIS 
J'oliue/'S ni^rjcol/ts.C. D3Jrcl)m,Vog Dcutschl p 691(1831), 
Dresser, B Eur am p 651 pL 632 (1878), B 0 U 
list Brjt B p. 204(1883), Saunders ed YarrelJs Brit. 

P *31 (*884), Seebohm Hist Brit B iii p 4C5 
(i< 5S5), Idford, CoJ Fig Bnl « jart a%v (1S93) 
roJicefis aun/us, Civi (nec 1 inn ) , Macgill Brit B v p 270 
(1855) 

/I Saunders, Man Bnt B p 707(1889) 

Adult M*lfl to EmdIog Plttmage — General colour aboic hlack, 
with •' «ht) glo s, wing-covcns like lie back, quills sooty 
black, Kith darker ends to the immincs, the inner p iinancs 
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With white on the inner webs secondaries entirely wliite 
except the innermost, which are like the back tail black 
head and neck black, the croin haMUg a frill composed of 
elongated feathers, the eat cox eits chestnut and coniposed of 
elongated plumes which are surmounted bj a superciliarj tuft 
of similar elongated feathers of a golden straw colour, this tuft 
starting from the eje cheeks and entire throat black, 
remainder of under surface from the fore neck downward's 
siher) white, the sides of the body slightly mottled with 
blackish markings and haxmg also chestnut t pped feathers 
especiallj dex eloped on the sides of the rump under wing 
cox erts and axillanes white “hillb’ack bare space bet \cen 
thce)eand the base of the bill reddish black legs and feet 
olive green paler on the webs, ins crimson {SabohtA) 
Total length, i s o inches , culmen o 95 wing 5 o tail, i 35 , 
tarsus i 7 

Aanitretoaie — Similar to the male Total length ii inches 
wmg s 1 

Viatsr Piamaffe — Blackish aboxe with slightly grejer edges 
to the feathers , head and neck blackish, as well as the lores and 
feathers below and behind the e>e , sides of face ear coverts 
and under surface of bodj silky white, the sides of the body 
mottled with ash) blackish ends to the feathers, sides of upper 
neck white, sides of loner neck dusk) brown, meeting across 
the fore neck and forming a collar wings dark brown the 
secondaries white, with the exception of the innermost which 
are white only on the inner xxeb the last ones being like the 
back, the inner primaries white along the inner web 

Qiaracters — In breeding plumage the Black necked Grebe is 
distinguished by the blxck fore neck and chest which resemble 
the throat, though sometimes the chest shows 1 litile rufous, 
but never anything like the entirely chestnut chest of Z> aunfus 
The tuft of crest feathers behind the eje is darker chestnut 
and more hairy m texture In winter plumage the up-tumed 
shape of the bill and the white on the inner primaries dis- 
tinguish P utgrteclhs, and the same characters may be 
employed for the determination of immature birds 

Bang© In Great Britain. — The present species is a bird ol 
Southern Europe, and occurs more frequently in spring and 
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summer, being of rare occurrence in autumn and TMn*er It 
IS, therefore, more frequently met with on the south coast of 
England, and on the east, while it is believed to have bred in 
Norfolk, as the late E T Booth had an adult bird and two 
nestlings brought to him by a marshman some jears ago On 
the west coast of England, as well as m Scotland and Ireland, 
the records of the capture of the species are less nutnerous. 

Bange oataWe the British lataada. — ^This species is an inhabitant 
of Central and Southern Europe, nesting abundantly in most 
of the countries of the Mediterranean and Black. Seas, and 
being found m great numbers in Northern Africa It appears 
to nest in Abyssinia, and again m Southern Africa, both m 
the Cape Colony and the Transvaal It has been said to 
breed in Denmark, and to have wandered as far north as 
Iceland In Asia U is met with over the temperate regions to 
Korea and Japan, and m wmter u is found in China, and has 
aJw been procured by Mr A O Home on the Mekraa coast 
m February 

Batiu. — The Dbck necked Grebe is usually considered to 
be a much shyer bird than the Slavonian Grebe, and seeks 
safety m diving rather than by flight Naumann describes its 
note as a high soft, but far sounding, which, in the pairing 
season, is rapidly repeated, and becomes a trill dtdJer, vtdJcr^ 
ttdJer,xiddtr Ihe food and habits of this Grebe otherwise 
resemble chose of the other members of the family 

Kest — Made of reeds and rotten water plants , but, according 
to Canon Inslram they are in Algeria sometimes raised on 
artificial islets, frequently almost touching each other, and 
sometimes piled on stout foundations rising froii more than n 
yard under water In Denmark Mr Henzon says that the 
nests were made chiefly of mossj with which the female eoiers 
up her eggs on leaving them Mr Thomas Ayres, who has 
found this Grebe breeding »n the Transvaal in December, says 
that ‘ the nest is found in shallow lagoons, in two or three feet 
of water, among the rushes The nests, which float on the 
water, nre formed of n mass of rushes about a foot in diameter, 
and two or three inches out of the wiler On leaving the 
nesf, the old bird always cirefutly covers ihe eggs with rushes 
and any person unacquainted with this Inbit would pass the 
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nest as an unsightly heap of rotten v.ood The eggs arc often 
much discoloured from betng i£amer\ed tn water, but this 
does not appear m-any way to mjare them, or to prevent them 
from hatching m the usual nay 

Eggs — Three to fi%e in number Greenish white in colour, 
with more or less of a chalky covering Axis i 65 i 95 inches , 
diam , 1 15-1 3 


THE LITTLE CEEBES GE%\3S POWCITES 

Podtetps K.aup, Naturl Syst p 49(1829), ex Lath Ind Orn 
II p 780 (1790) 

Type, P ftuvtaUhs (Tunst ) 

In this genus the tarsus is shorter than the middle toe and 
chvr All the species are of small size and (he distribution of 
this genus is all but cosmopolitan 

1 THE LITTLE GREBE PODICIPES FLUVIATILIS 
Co}pnhusJIiutalilts,T\in%X9\\,Qm Brit p 3(1771) 
S}lbeoc\clus europautf'iAii^iix Brit B v p 276 (185*) 

Podteeps JJuuatihs Dresser, B Eur viii p 659 pi 633(1880) 
Saunders ed YarreUsBrit B iv p 137(1884) 
TachybaplesJltmaUUs B O U List Bnt B p 204(1883) 
Podiceps vunor Briss , Seebohm, Hist Btic B m p 468 
(1885) , Lilford Col Fig Bnt B part xx (i8gi) 

Saunders, Man BriL B p 709 (1889) 

Adult Male la Breeding Ptnmage. — General colour aboie sooty 
black with a slight greenish gloss The lower back and rump 
somewhat browner, wing coverts and quills sooty brown , the 
secondaries with a good deal of white on them sometimes 
confined to the base or to the inner web, but sometimes also 
occupying the whole of the latter and even extending over the 
greater port of the outer web as well, tail rudimentary con 
sisting of 1 tuft of soft black feathers crown of head and hind 
neck sooty black like the back, but more distinctly washed 
with green , lores reg on of the eye and sides of face sooty 
bhek, including the fore-part of the car coierts and cheeks, the 
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hinder part of the latter as nell as the sides of the hinder 
croivn and ent re sdes of the neck deep chestnut extend ng 
across the low er throat the chtn and upper throat black with 
an indication of a nano v blacVish line of feathers down the 
chestnut portion of the throat fore neck, breast and sides of 
bod} black the centre of the breast and abdomen bla'^kish 
but overlaid with a srheiy white gloss the lower flanks and a 
patch on each side of the rump cinnamon rufous man) of tl c 
feathers tipped and black ax Hanes ami under i ingcoierts 
white quills below ashy whitish at the base, bill black with 

the t p )eIloiish and the gape conspicuously greenish jelloi , 

hare spaces bet veen the eye and the base of the bill blackish 
legs and feet olive green paler on the webs ins hard Total 
length 8 $ inches culmen t o wing 4 o , tail i 2 tarsus i j 
Mult Female la Breeding Fiwnage — Resembles the male Total 
length 8 0 incl es wing 3 9 

winter Plumage — General colour afaote brown the wtngs a- 
Ittle darker and more blackish with the inner webs of the 
secondaries entirel) while crown of 1 ead and neck dark brown 
lores and ear coverts Ight brown with a wl ity brown streak 
above the latter , sides of neck and the lower throat redd >h 
brown cheeks and throat white rema nder of under surface 
of body silky white the sides of the body rufousbrown with 
dusky centres to the feathers 

Neatung — General coloir brown with longitudual black and 
rufous streaks down the back the head less d stmctly striped 
under surface of body dingy wh te with black and rufous 
streaks on the throat and sides of neck 

Tounff la first Wiater — S tn Jar to the winter plumage of tl e 
adult but ge lerally with dusky streaks on the s des of the face 
Banje la Great Britain. — The LitUe Grebe is found ever) 
where m localities suited to its habits though it is rarer towards 
Scotland and the North genemlly In Ireland Mr Ussher 
says it IS reported from every county and it breeds commonly 
throughoit the country in su table local ties on lakes ponds 
and rivers 

lUnge outside tiie Brltisit isliuifia — The present spec es is an 
inhabitant of t°mpenile Europe and As a, and Japan It does 
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not range \cr} fir north in Europe reaching to 62“ in Scan 
dinarn and it winters in the countries of the ifediterranean 
IS there are specimens m the British Nfuseum from Marocco 
Egjpt, Palestine and Asia Minor it doubtless also breeds in 
these southern habitats In China it is represented by an 
allied form I^dteifes pktitfpenus whcli breeds m China, and 
winters in the south m the Philppoes being replaced in the 
Moluccas by J^odin/fs tricolor In India a iihite quilled 
species fakes Its place Podmpet albipcnnis while the African 
Little Grebe Podictp s apensu is again distinct and is 
represented m Madagascar b) Podiapes pel chit In \\ stnha 
Poduipes gi/lor/s takes ihe pbce of P JluVKttihs and in 
America the htter species is represented by Podictpes 
do! iinicus 

Habiu — One of the most interesting accounts of the habits 
of the Little Grebe is that contributed b> Mr BrjanHookto 
Scebohnis History of British Bir Is — 
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rermmed there un il I cinie up Tour da>s later some of 
the eggs were hatched The birds slipped ofT the nest on my 
approach but remained among the rushes cloae bj I naitcd 
a few minutes and then plainly heard the cheeping of a young 
bird so I dro\e away the parent and immediately afterwards 
the young ones were floating a little away from the shore The 
other parent bird had another young one further along the banV, 
so I ran towards it but the young one scrambled under the wing 
of Its parent who dived away with it The little one however 
came to the surface about ten yards from the shore The 
young bird seemed able to due unassisted about two yards 
Old and young use their legs like a frog honzonlally striking 
both at once and bringing their feel together at the end of the 
stroVe I have seen the old ones diving m dear water some 
distance but they did not use their wings I spent the fol 
lowing day watching the Dabchicks through a telescope One 
old bud was sitiingon the nest whilst the other dived for food 
which she brought at intervals of about two minutes hen 
she approached (he nest the young b rds put their heads out 
from under tlie parent s w mg and took the food the other parent 
brought The moment Kr provision was disposed of, ^he \ as 
off for more always diving from place to place The morsel 
when found required a good deal of shaking before it was fit 
to be given to the y oung birds and \vh“n prepared the parent 
dived with It m her beak appearing again at the edge of the 
nest IVhilsl I ins watching her the bird on (he neat caught 
sight of me carefully covered the eggs that were still un 
hatched and slipped into the water On goirg up to the nest 
I found two of the young birds amongst the rushes on the 
margin of the pond I retired and after watching a few 
minutes saw the old bird suddenly appear at the side of the 
nest after diving several times underneath it and swamn mg 
once or twice round jt After fully two minutes of d is 
mancEUvnng it landed on tie ne»t and proceeded most circ 
fully to remove the coverintj from the eggs and arrange it 
round ibe sides of ll e nest , tl cn sitting uprmht for a monu-nt 
and shaking oi t her feathtm sle settled her breast upon the 
eggs The other parent then came swimming up and I y it^ 
pufiy appearance I think it bad the youngsters under its niHoS 
Seeing that all was going on well it piobably d<.posiied then 
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in the nest, and then paddled gently off An hour afterwards 
I found It very busy collecting weed to add to the nest , it 
made several journeys for the purpose diving for the weed 
It used After a time it brought some food, but finding the 
young ones would not take it, though it tned all round the nest 
a ate it itself On the next day both buds were hard at work 
adding to their nest, a strong breeze was blow mg and the wave* 
would m a lery short time have washed it away if it had not 
constantly been added to On one occasion that the egg* 
were uncovered, 1 ran to the nest as fast as I could, but 
one of the buds came back and covered the eggs m a moment 
Two eggs were still unhatched and one young bud was dead 
m the nest This brood was evidently a failure for eight 
days afterwards on the x^th of June, I found that a thud 
nest had been built near an island about hAeen yards from the 
bank and one of the birds was sitting upon it Only on one 
other occasion base I e^er seen the eggs left uncovered which 
makes me think that the bird only covers her eggs when she 
IS driven from the nest I once disturbed a Dabchick and her 
young from the nest They all dived away and disappeared in 
different direction^ and when the young birds came up the 
parent swam alongside of them, and they scrambled under 
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refuge of the Grebes on the approach of danger, and their datL 
breeding plumage effectually larmonised with their surround 
mgs, as they dived out of danger and reappeared amidst the 
shelter of the water plants The bnght colour on the base of 
the bill often proved the easiest mode of detecting them 

As a rule the nest was placed on the fringe of the reed beds 
skirting the lake and the eggs when first laid, were left exposed, 
or were but scantily covered One nest which I found with 
the full complement of eggs, was so thickly covered with wet 
water weeds and rushes, that the eggs had to be felt for 
beneath it, and for some time I thought that the birds had 
deserted them, as they were always cold, and showed no signs 
of incubation, though day by day they became more and more 
discoloured The constant presence of a pair of birds, how 
ever, in the vicinity of this nest, Jed me to believe that it was 
not deserted, and I more than once uncovered the eggs, only to 
find the w et covering replaced on each occasion Intent on 
finding out whether the birds re^iovered the eggs on leaving the 
nest, I approached it cautiously many times, but the Grebes 
appeared to have always detected my approach, and were 
placidly swimming m the middle of the lake, as if such a thing 
as a nest ivas the last thing m their minds Once, hoivever, I 
managed to come down upon it unpercetved, when one of the 
parent birds flew away in a great fright, ami no possible time 
was allowed for it to cover the eggs They were, neveitheless, 
completely hidden, not by a few rushes, such as the bird could 
scrape together in a hurry, but by a dense covering of wetted 
and rotten weeds I came to the conclusion that, in this 
instance at feast, the hatching of the eggs would be left to the 
iieat of the sun and the fermentation of the material of which 
the nest was composed That thi> takes place m other 
countries has been affirmed by Mr A 0 Hume and other 
ixcellent observers 

The tune winch the Little Grebe can spend beneath the 
siiclacc IS remarkable I once drove one of these birds into a 
ditch about five feel wide, ending a nefife sac, and felt sure 
that I should secure it AVhile standing on the bank, waiting 
for the bird to appear, I was astonished to see it swimming 
below me Having evidently discovered that there was no 
outlet at the end of the ditch, it turned beneath the water and 
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swam bad^ to therner without reippearing till it was m the 
middle of the stream The Inrd must have covered at least a 
hundred yards beneath the surface, and looked like a large frog 
more than a bird. llTien fishing on the Thames, I hive more 
than once seen these birds swimming at a considerable depth 
m the dear water below me, and have directed their onward 
course with a punt pole 

Kest — A gruesome mass of wet rced> and water plants with 
sometimes, m shallow water, a foundation of water weeds 
reaching to the bottom 

Eges. — Four to SIX in number Mr Robert Read remarks 
■ — “ The e^s of birds taken on the Thames, when newly laid 
are of a pure bluish white, and become, later on, stained to a 
deep dirty yellow, but they are never of such a deep browm as 
the peat stained eggs from some of the Scotch moorland 
lochs ” Axis, i 35-1 55 inch , diam o 95-1 i 

THE THICK BILLED GPEDES CENUS PODlLYMBUb 
Fodil}vtbuSi Less Traittf 1 p. 595 (1831) 

Type, P fodtafes (Lmn ) 

This American genus diders from the other Grebes which 
we have been considering in t aving a remarkably stout bill, 
Its depth being more than hah of the length of the rulmen 

I THE PIED BILLED TREBE, PODILYMBUS PODICIPLS 
Colymbus fodiaptSflAwn Sjst Nat 1 p 2'*3(i766) 

Podtlymlus podictps. Less , Sharpe, P Z S rSSi, p 734, 
Halting Zool i88r, p 334, Saunders, Manual, p 710, 
note <1889) 

Adnit Male — General colour above blackish brown , the wing 
coverts rather lighter brown than the back > quills light brown 
with dusky tips to the pnraaries the secondanes white for the 
greater part of the inner web, innermost secondaries like the 
back , tail dark brown , crown of head and hind neck blackish 
brown, as also the lores , sides of face and ear coverts ashy 
grey, with dusky centres to the feathers, cheeks white with 
dusky shaft lines extending down to the middle of the throa 
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the year till January and Februarj, so that there is nothing 
extnordmary m the Weymouth specimen still exhibiting 
such marks in January, t\hde the fact that it is a young bird 
renders it more probable that it had lost its nay 

Raase outside the British Islands. — ^The present species inhabits 
hiorth America from Canada southwards and extends to 
Brazil and Argentim, as well as to the ^^est Indian 
Islands 

Hahita — Similar to those of other species of Grebe 

Nest — A nest found by Mr N B Moore, in Florida was 
‘ composed of broken stems of dog fennel matted together 
with a large portion of decayed and withered aquatic plants, 
presenting when found a wet, bhek, and soggy bed, to all 
appearances as uncomfortable a nest as cier fell to the lot of 
delicate and beautiful downy creatures such as the little ones 
were (Baird, Brewer, and Rtdgway Water Birds N Amer 11 
P 

Sees. — Five m number Bluish white with a chalky shell 
covering, but becoming stained to a creamy white or brown 
shade Axis, i 7 inch , diam i 55 


THE RAILS. ORDER RALLIFORMES 

In this order the palate is schizognathous and the nasals 
holorliiml The dorsal icrtebrc are heteroccelous, and the 
posterior process of the ihum is sufficiently perforated to show a 
broad sacrum The sternum has a single notch on each side 
of the posterior margin Fhc oil gland is tufted and the after 
shaft is present on the contour feathers (cf Sharpe, Cat P 
xxni p 1) 

The Rails are mostly b rds of an extraordinary slimness of 
bod>, and, as a rule, they are great skulkers ncrer venturing 
into the open unless dn\cn oat from their hiding places This 
IS especially true of the Water Rails and Crakes many of the 
tropical members of these groups being almost or quite, 
incapable of flight 
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THF RAILS AND WATERMENS FAMII Y 
RA! LIDA 

The chancters of this family ire the same as those of the 
order and the Kalfida are divisible it)to two sub families the 
Rallinct and the Coots or rultcina 

The latter birds are recognts"d bj their lobed to=s, which 
somewhat resemble those of Grebes, and it u for that reason, 
and for other characters also, that I place the Ralliforiiies in 
close proximity to the Podictpedtdiformts 


THE RAILS SUB-FAMILY RALI INA 
In arranging the Rails m the twenty third volume of the 
' Catalogue of Birds I found it impossible to separate them 
into more than the two subfimihes aboiementionedi for the 
close connection between Rails, Crakes, and IViler hens docs 
not allow of any line being drawn between them and the latter 
approach the Coots m apiie-irance and habits but have not the 
lobed toes which seem to constitute i character of importance 

Tire TRUE RAILS GENUS TALLUS 
Lmn Sysi Nat i p 261(1766) 

Type, J? afuaticus Linn 

In this genus the bill is very long and narrow, with 1 deep 
and uell marked nasal grooie the culmen general)) exceeding 
the length of the middle toe and cHw, or at least equal to it in 
fully grown birds The tarsus is shortei than the middle toe 
and claw The nasal aperture is situated nearer to the feathers 
at the base of Che bill than to the anterior end of the nasal 
groove 


I THE IVATCE RAIL RALtire AQUATICUS 
RaUus aqnat cut, I mn Syst Nit i p 262 (1766), Macgiii 
Brit B IV p 521 (1852), Dresser, B Eur vii p 2571 
pi 495 (1878), B O U List Bnt B p 146(1883), 
Saunders, ed Yanells Bnt B ui p 159 (1883), 
Seebohm Hist Bnt B ii p 552 (1884), Saunders, 
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^^an Brit B p. soi (1889), Iilford, Col 1 15 Brit B 
part XT (1891), bharpc. Cal B Bnt Mus win n 20 
^894) 

{fUfe C\ty) 

Adolt Male in Sommer Plnmase.— General colour above olive 
brown, broadl) streaked with black, the feathers bein" all 
longitudinallj centred with black, the rump more uniform 
olivebrown, the upper tail coverts centred with bhek like the 
back, v\ uig COT erts and inner secondaries like the back, the 
outer COT erls, bastard Tving primif) coverts, and wing blackish 
brown, quite uniform, or slightly washed with Olive externall) , 
the first primary pale brown along the outer web , tail feathers 
blackish, cxternallj olive brown, crown of head and hind neck 
like the back, more mmutel) streaked with black, a broad 
e)ebroTv^ sides of face, and under surfice of bodj dark slaty 
grc}, with a slight dusk) shade on the lores and region of the 
eje , throat and fore neck rather lighter grej than the breast , 
sides of upper breast olive brown, centred with black like the 
back , flanks and sides of vent black, transversely barred with 
white, lower abdomen and vent isabellinc bufi*. under tail 
coverts bhek, barred with white and tipped with isabelhne 
buff, the laienl under tail<overts white under wing coverts 
and axillancs black, barred and edged with white, quills ash) 
blackish below Total length ii inches, culmen, i 7, wing 
4 9 , tail, 2 3 , tarsLs, i 5 

Adult Female — Similar to the male, but rather smaller, bill 
above nostril ver) dark brown, below nostril and lower man 
dible orange red , feel light fleshy btown ms orange red 
Tot'll length 9 5 inches, wing, 4 z 

Adult ia Winter Plumage — Similar to the summer plumage, 
Lit decidedly browner, the under parts freckled with light 
brown edges to the feathers each margin preceded by a dusky 
ub terminal line the lower Banks and thighs strongly washed 
with fulvous brown the outer upper wing coverts with zigzag 
white bars throat whitish 

Toung — Similar to the winter plumage of the idults but 
with a whiter throat, and the whole of the centre of the breast 
and abdomen whitish, slightly washed with brown, and with 
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obscure dust) bars, outer wingcorcrts with narrow arhite 
bars 

Neatliae — Coacred with black down 

Range iu Great Britain. — Ihe Water Rail nests m nearlj e\eT> 
count) of England Wales and bcotland, where suitable locali 
ties exist It is rarer in the latter kingdom and breeds 
sparsel) but Mr Robert Read has recorded its eggs from 
Possil Marsh near GlaSoOw In Ireland, Mr Ussher sajs that 
it IS reported to nest m e\cry counts A considerable migra 
lion southward appears to take place m w inter , but the species 
has been known to stay during the latter season in the Shet 
lands 

Range outaWe tiie Britita i«un<i3 — The present species zs rest 
dent and breeds in most of the countries of Europe, excepting 
the extreme northern parts, being resident in Norna> near 
Bergen and ranging nearly up to the Arctic circle, while it 
has also occurred on Jan Majen, and is believed to be resident 
m Iceland Its eastward range extends to lutkestan and 
Afghanistan and it visits North western India in the winter, 
occumrig as far east as the Nepal Tetai In Eastern Siberia, 
Japan and China J? induus takes its place, and this species 
migrates south, visiting Southern China and the Burmese 
Provinces, and extending west to the district of Calcutta and 
to Oudh 

Habits — The Water Rail, like most of its relations, is a very 
shy bird and one whose habits are most difficult to study m 
consequence It takes flight most unwillingly, and trusts to 
us legs for safely E\en in the thickest of brakes it can twist 
and turn with great rapzdit) whileits peculiarly compressed and 
slender body enables u to thread its way through the grass and 
rushes at a high rale of sjieed One which I shot at \yjngton, 
m November ga\e me a lot of trouble to secure Our part) 
was returning from duck shooting m the water meadows, when 
I saw the retriever running along the side of a hedge row with 
a deep ditch of water on the side nearest tome I crept up, 
thinking that he was aftera wounded Duck, but for some time I 
could see nothing of his quarry At last I could make out 
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somcthmi; like a rat darling out from under the roots of a 
bush, and apparcntl) miking for the rncr ^^i^en the do:; 
approached its hiding place igiin the Uid, is I now perecned 
It to be, instead of taking to flight and putlir" the Itchen 
between It and its pursuer, dclibcratch doubled, and ninning 
past the dog, which had an insecure footliold on the sloping 
bank, scudded some fift) jard-. back along the la ter, and hid 
up The retries cr retraced his steps, and again dro\ c the R11I 
towards the rncr, but the bird repeated its doubling manceuvre, 
and the dog had to resume the chase again from the starting point 
At last the Rad took ft ght, and flew across the nvcrwith reluct 
ance with its legs hanging down, when I shot it During the 
•whole of the chase this bird uttered no sound , but the atcr* 
Rail has a note, which Naumann describes as a clear, shrill, 
but melodious kreek, uttered principally during the etening 
when preparing to migrate During the pairing season, at 
ctening time, it utters a liquid ' keei, not unlike that of the 
Nulhach The food of the bird consists of worms mseci«, 
snails and gnats, and it also eats the tender shoots of aquatic 
plants, or the seeds of reeds and sedge, according to 
Seebohm Mr Howard Saunders says that ‘ djnng the 
breeding season Water Rails are aery noisy, uttering a loud 
groaning tree 0 nw, called ‘sharroing* in Noifolk *■ 

Nest. — A nest found by Seebohm and Mr Howard Saunders 
m the Norfolk Broads is described as being “admirably con 
cealed It was about a foot from the ground, but had a solid 
foundation under It, formed by the roots of the clump of rushes, 
m the midst of whicli it was built It was carefully made ol 
Rat sedge and the flat leases of the teed, lined with dry broken 
pieces of round slender reeds ' 

Eggs. — Biie to seven m number, but sometimes as many as 
nine or elev eii Ground colour creamy or pinkish stone, w ith a 
few spots of rufous distributed over the egg or clustering 
towards the larger end The egg is double-spotted the under 
lying spots being Wac grey, and nearly as distinct as the oier 
lying ones As a rule the rufous spots are small, but 
occasionally they are large and form blotches towards the 
big end of the egg Axis, x 4-x 5 inch , diam , i o-i 05 
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THE LANDRAIIS GENUS CREX 
Ctrx, Bechstem Om Taschenb p 336 (iSo’) 

Type Crex crex (Linn ) 

All the Crakes have much shorter and stouter bills than the 
true Rails the culmen in the genus Crex being less than the 
length of the inner toe The tarsus is about equal in length 
to the middle toe and clan, and there is no frontal shield as in 
the Water Hens 

Only one species of true Crake is known viz , the Com 
Crake or Land Rail described below 

l THE LANDRAIL. CREX CREX 

Ralluicitx, Lmn Syst Nat 1 p 261 (176S) 

Crex praUnsts Bechst MacgiH Bnt B n p 527 (1852)/ 
Dresser B Eur v» p 291, pi 499 (1878), B O U 
List Bnt B p 149(1883) Saunders ed YarrellsBnt 
B lu p 157 (1883) Seebohm, Hist Bnt B 11 p 535 
(1884) Saunders Man Bnt B p 493 (1889) 

Crex crex, Sharpe Cat B Bnt xxiii p 82 (1894) 

KFlalt cxvn\ 

Afluit Male In Eommer riamae« — General colour above broun, 
mottled with black centres to the feathers which have more 
or less of an ashy shade on their margins , scnpulars 
hke the back with broad black centres wing-coverts uni 
form bright chestnut bastard wmg, primary coverts and 
quills chestnut brown the first pnmary externally isabel 
line buff the inner secondaries like the back with black 
centres and indistinguishable from the scapulars tail 
feathers light reddish brown centred with black, crown of head 
fuhous brown mottled with black centres to the feathers the 
two colours arranged in streaks hmdneck and sides of neck 
fuhous brown with smaller blackish brown spots, lores and 
feathers below the eye as well as a band along the upper ear 
coverts to the sides of the neck sandy buff above the eye a 
band of ashy grey widening towards the sides of Ibe nape, 
ear coverts, cheeks lower 'hroat fore neck and chest ashy 
fpey , the chin and upper throat isabellme , breast and 
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abdomen isabelline, as veil as the upper tail co\erts, sides ot 
upper breast brown, with a few white bars , flanks sand) 
rufous or rufous brown, the feathers tipped and barred with 
isabelline or whilish , sides of sent barred with darker brown , 
thighs sandy rufous, shorter under tail cohorts barred with 
rufous and brown, under wing coverts and axillaries bright 
chestnut , quills below brown, rufesceut along the inner edge , 
bill feet, and claws pale brown, ins hazel Total length, 
lo inches , culmen, o 85 , wing,56, tad, 19, tarsvs, 145 
^ Adult Female — Similar to the male, and having the same grey 
on the eyebrow, face, and breast Total length, p inches, 
wing 5 z 

Adult In 'Winter piumge — As in summer, but instead of the 
grey on the e)ebrow, sides of face, and breast, these parts are 
all ochreous brown, and the sides of the body are decidedly 
more rufescent, with distinct and broad bars of black on the 
flanks and under tail coverts, the wing coverts also have 
distinct whitish bars, pariicuhriy on the greater senes, where 
these bars have blackish or dusky margins 

Totmff alter Firtt Moult — Similar to the winter plumage of 
the adults, and lacking the grey on the fate and breast, and 
having the sides of the body nearly uniform tawny, with a few 
dusky bars and whitish t ps to the feathers 

Nestling — Covered with black down 

Eange la Great Brllain. — ^This Rail is found throughout the 
Entish Islands from the south to the north, including the 
Hebnde?, the Orkneys, and Shetlands In Ireland, Mr 
Ussher says it breeds coromonlj m every part except the 
mountains, nesting even m some of the islands, such as 
Tnnishbofin In the home counties of England, howe\ er, there 
is a decided decrease in the number of Land Rails every 
summer, which it is difhcult to account for At Cookham, for 
instance, m the Thames vallej, the bird seldom visits us, 
though the ha> fie'ds are the same and its haunts absolutely 
unchanged from the days when it was always pre'ent, thirty 
years ago I am speaking of my brother m Uw s estate, in 
which no change has taken place In the neighbourhood of 
London, no doubt, the vast increase of bui'dmg must account 
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for the dnving away of this shy bird from some of it old 
haunts 

Jlaage outside the British Island*.— The I and Rail is dis 
tnbuted over the greater part ot Lorojic ind Asia as far east 
as the Valley of the Yenesei and that of the Lena, breeding 
also m Western Turlsestan On migration it passes through 
the countries of Southern Europe, but Mr Saunders belietes 
that It does not breed south of the line of the Pyrenees Its 
winter quarters are in Africa, and at this season of the year it 
also wanders to Arabia and the shores of the Persian Gulf% 
The Land Rail has also been met snth in Greenland and the 
Eastern United States and m the Bermudas 
EahltB — The Lind Rail or Corn Crake is a familiar inhabi 
tant of our pasture lands in summer, where its grating and 
monotonous creak creak i I card especially towards evening, 
and long after darkness has set m Its cry « distinctly aentri 
loquial, and Mr Howard Saunders considers that this is due 
‘ to the manellous rapidity with which it sneaks \inpercei\ed, 
from one spot to another I have not myself observed this, 
but on the contrary, I beliete that like the notes of the 
Creeper or the Grasshopper Warbler, the utterance of the 
Corncrakes note has that aentriloquial power that makes its 
cry sound far or near I remember on one occasion, making 
my way into one of our own fields of high grass at Cookham m 
search of one of these birds at night, and when within ten 
yards of the Crake, its note sounded from all points of the 
compass around me , but I stopped still refus ng to be deluded 
by Its ventriloquism until I crept to the spot whence 
I was sure that the sounds proceeded, and at last I managed 
to approach so close above it that I almost succeeded in catch 
mg }t before it scented danger and scuttled away My old 
fnend Briggs, the Cookham naturalist, who first taught me to 
skin birds and with whom Mr Howard Saunders and myself 
have had many a ramble used to pride himself on being able 
to track I^and Rails in the grass and I remember on one occa 
sionwalkmg with him m the meadows opposite the Clu-Tden 
Moods when we heard the aeak of one of lh“se Rails tlose 
to ns m a hay fiel 1 He not only walked straight to where the 
bird was, but as it flew up, he threw his walkm^, stick at it and 
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knocl^ed it down close to the rner’s. edge, Mlien tlie bird took 
to the water and swam right across to the other side of the 
i bames 

I he food of the Corn Crake is\aried and consists of worms, 
Mugs, snails, small lizards, and also of seeds and plants 

Nest — A simple structure of dry grass and plants, placed on 
the ground 

— From se\en to ten in number Oround colour 
Trying from stone grey to greenish while or huffish ch) colour, 
with numerous dots and spots of rufous distributed over the 
egg, the underlying grey spots very distinct and equally 
distributed Sometimes the rufous markings collect round the 
large end of the egg and form a blotch , but in many eggs, 
paiucularly of the stone coloured type, the spots are more 
scattered and unuersally distributed over the surface Axis, 

I 4-1 55 inch , diam , j 0-1 / 


THE LITTLE CRAKES GENUS ZAPOI NIA 
Ztipornin^ Leach, Syst Cat Mamm &. Birds, Brit Mus p 34 
(1816) 

Tj pe, Z parva (Scop ) 

The small Crakes of the genera Zapernta and Por.ana 
differ from the true Crakes (^Ckx) m Iheir long middle toe, 
which, with the claw, exceeds the tarsus m length The sexes 
in the genus Zaporma diflcrin colour, and the secondaries are 
conspicuously shorter than the primaries, falling short of them 
by as much as the length of the inner toe and claw, so that the 
wing IS decidedly pointed in shape for a Crake 

I THE LITTLE CTAkE ^PORNIA PVRVA 

RtiHus panus. Scop Ann 1 j» loS (1769) 

CrifA /iiJi/Zi (nec P-ill ), Lrii I> iv p 541(185'’) 

For oua par'd Urts'cr, h Eur vii p ■’S3, pi 49S (1678), 
LOU 1 1st 1 rit B p 148 (1883) blunders, cd 
Ynrrtll s I rit 11 in p 148 (1SS3), id Min Lnt L 
P 497 (i! 5S9) 
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Crex />ana, Seebohm, H»st Bnt B ii p 4^7 (1S84) 

Zapornta paria, Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus Kxiit p S9 (1894) 
Adult Male In Breellng Plamaje — GLiicral colour 'ibo\e 
ochreous broftii varied with black centres to the feathers and 
a few white spots the scapulars and innermost secondaries 
ochreous brown with black centres the latter pale ochreous 
along their inner webs forminp a longitudinal band on each 
side of the back the rest of the wing coverts nearly uniform 
brown bastard wing, primary coverts, and quills sepia brown , 
lower back, rump and upper tail coverts darker and with 
more black than the rest of the back, the feathers being black 
edged with brown, tail feathets'also black edged with brown, 
hinder crown umforra redduh brown, like the hind neck , fore 
head, 3 broad eyebrow, sides of lace, and entire under 
surface of body light slaty grey, sides of breast ochreous 
brown, like the sides of the neck, flanks almost entirely 
uniform, eveeptmg for a few uhfe bars, and dusk/ on the 
lower thighs and vent, under tail coveits white, washed with 
ochreous and crossed with blackish bars , under witi§ covtrls 
and aaillaries uniform brown, like the quill lining, bill green 
tinged with red at the base , le^s and feet green , ins deep 
-armine Total length, 7 inches, culmen, 0 7 , wmg, 4 » 

3 , tarsus, 1 15 , middle toe and claw, 1 6 

Adult Female — Similar to the male on the upper surface, 
but a little more olive the brown colour of the head extending 
in a narrow line to the base of the bill, lores hoar/grey, 
sides of face and a broad eyebrow prey , a faint tinge of brown 
on the ear coveits, cheeks and throat while, remainder of 
under surface from the fore neck downwards, pale \ maceons 
isabelline , thighs clear ashy, as also the lower flanks, which 
have dusky bars and white edges to the feathers, vent and 
under tail coverts barred with black and white, the latter 
tinged with ochreous buff lotal length, 7 inches, wmg, 

405 

Touag- — Similar in general to the adult female, but having 
the scapulars mottled with white bars , under surface of 
body entirely white, as also the sides efface and eyebrow , the 
breast more or less vaned with the zemains of dusky edgings 
to the feathers , the thighs distmctly banded with brown and 
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white, the greater coverts, pnmar> coverts, and quills with 
more or less distinct white spots at the tips 
NestUngr — “ Covered with black down with a greenish gloss , 
legs bluish-gre) ’ ( IV Eagle Clarke) 

Eange la Great Brltala. — A spring and autumn visitor to our 
islands No authentic instance of its having bred in England 
has been noted Though it has been recorded from many 
counties, and especially from Norfolk, in Scotland and in 
Ireland the species has occurred but once 

Range ontaide the Britlali lelasda. — The Little Crake breeds 
throughout Central Europe and Russia, and is belieied to 
haie nested m Southern Sweden In Italy it also breeds, but 
in other parts of the Mediterranean it is only known as a 
migrant, though resident again m Algeria Its eastern range 
extends to Central Asia and Afghanistan and it winters in 
North W estetn India and in Equatorial Africa. 

HiWta.~-Mr A 0 Hume thus describes the habits of the 
Little Crake in Sind — “ I never flushed these birds out of 
sedge or reed, but found them everywhere running about over 
the lotus and water Uly leaves, or swimming about from leaf to 
leaf, and exhibiting far less timidity than Baillons Crake 
Like the latter, they look when in the water exactly like tmy 
Water-hens, jerking their tails and nodding their heads exactly 
like the latter One thing I noticed m this species which I 
never observed m either of the others — I saw one bird volun 
tanly diving several time^ apparently in search of food The 
others wiU dive when a shot is suddenly fired near them, or 
when they are wounded, but this bird was deliberately dmng 
for its own amusement When pressed, they rise more 
steadily and fly more strongly than Baillon’s Crake, taking 
refuge in the thickets of tamar sfc that fringe the broads, and 
are studded about roost of them as islands. The food of 
this species seems to consist (ar more exclusively of insects 
than that of Baillon s Crake In more than a dozen specimens 
which I examined, the stomachs contained water bugs and 
beetles small insects of all kinds, and larv$ of various and to 
me quite unknown, species, with here and there a few small 
black seeds and a trace of vegetable matter Of course, as is 
»S Q 
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the c^se with Baillon s Crake there were a good many minute 
pebbles or fragments of quart?, coarse sand m fact mixed with 
the food in the tntuntton of which it no doubt forms an 
important part 

Nest — Mr Eagle Qarke found the nest of this species m 
Slavonia in an extensive and part culariy secluded shallow 
marsh near the village of Obrez The surface of the marsh 
was clothed with sallow brakes reed beds, and areas covered 
with tussocks of sedge The nest, containing seven eggs, was 
phced on the side, not in the centre, of one of these tussocks 
of medium sue It was merel) a depression amply lined with 
short broad pieces of withered reed blades and was about six 
inches above the surface of the water, which was here about 
eighteen inches deep 

Ess*. — Seven or eight in number Ground colour pale 
olive, flecked with brown , oval in shape Axis, i i inch , 
diam , o 85 ^ 

TllC SPOTTED CRAKES GENUS PORZANA. 

Tt^rsana, Vieillot, Analyse p 6r (1816) 

Type, P forzana (Linn ) 

The genus Porzana. resembles Tapomta m having the tarsus 
shorter than the middle toe and claw, but the shape of the 
wings IS different The secondary quills fall short of the 
primaries by as much as the length of the hind toe and claw, 
and they are consequently more rounded than in Zaportua 
Tlie se''es are alike in plumage 

I THE SPOTTED C&.4KC. rOTZAVA lORZANA. 

Palltn por'ana T ina Syst Nat 1 p 262 (1766) 

Crex pcr'ctna Afacgill Bnt B iv p 535 (1852) , Seebolim, 
Hist Bnt B II p 540(1884) 

Porznna r arvet/n, miK , lyiesser, B Eur vil p 267, pi 4?6 
(1878) BOG List BnL B p 147(1883), Saunders, 
ed AarrellsBrit B lu p 143(1884), id Man Bnt B 
p 495 (1889) 

Por-ana /or ana, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xxnu p o3 
i/Va/t C\f///) 
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Adult Kais la winter Pinaiagre. — General colour above olue- 
wown, mottled with white and black markings, the white 
Ming dtstnbuied in the form of lateral spots on the dorsal 
leathers, and on the scapulars and wing-coveris m the form 
^11 which are mar|;med with black, 

® ‘ if of the upper surface with more or less con 

CMled black centres, wing coverts rather lighter brown than 
the back, the white spots somewhat less plentifully distributed, 
excepting on the greater senes and innermost secondaries. 
Where the white bars with their accompan>jng black lines 
are very distinct and somewhat aigiag m character on the 
latter, bastard wing, ptimaty-coverts, and quiUs sepia brown, 
externally whitish brown, with a white edt,ing to the first 
primary and outer feathers of the bastard w mg , the inner 
fflo-st secondaries paler and mote sandy brown along their 
inner webs , lower back black, with a few small white mark 
logs , rump and upper tail coverts ohve brown, centred with 
black, the lateral feathers rather conspicuously barred and 
edged with white, tail feathers dark brown, externally lighter 
brown, crown of head olive-brown, the feathers spotted with 
black like the back , forehead and eyebrow slaty grey, the 
latter profusely dotted with white , a narrow line at the base of 
the forehead and a lorol spot black, extending below the e>c 
and on the fore part of the cheeks , above the lores a faintly 
indicated spot of white , cheeks and throat slaty grey, dotted 
with white, ear coverts uniform brown, extunding on to the 
sides of the neck , neck, fore neck, breast, and sides of body 
everywhere spotted with white, which takes the form of cross 
bars on the sides of the body each white bar skirted by a 
narrow blackish bar above and below, the chest and upper 
breast shaded with ashy, lower breast and abdomen white, 
shadin'^ off into sandy buff on the vent and under tail coverts , 
lesser under wmg-coverts and edge of wing conspicuously 
white, remarnder of under wingK;overts and axtllari« dusky 
brown barred with while TescroWmg the flanks, quills dusky 
below, bill yellow, orange red at base, dusky on the culmen 
and at the tip , legs and feel green , ins brown Total length, 
9 inches, culmen, o 85 , wmg. 4 8S»taa, i7> ‘a^sus, 13, 
middle toe and claw, 17 .u 

rmal..— Ditfers from ihc mile in haung the sides of 
Q 2 
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the face more mottled the breast and throat apparently never 
so uniform grey as in the mate 

Adult jn Summer Bluma^e — Very similar to the winter plum 
age but not so distinctly varied with white above , the white 
dots also absent for the most part on the ejebrow, sides of 
neck, throat, and breast, which are almost uniformly grey, the 
latter slightly washed tttth brown 

Young — Easily distinguished from the adults by its white 
throat and more profusely spotted appearance The streaks on 
the back are also very distinct, as a rule The adult plumage 
appears to me to be gamed without a moult, the grey colour 
being gradually assumed as the spring advances, but I have 
not had a suffiaent senes to determine accurately the various 
phases through which the species passes The young bird has 
the brown of the head continued to the base of the forehead 

Raiiare is Great Britaio. — ^The Spotted Crake, bice so many 
marsh hauntiog birds is rarer than it used to be before the 
draining of the fen lands It is a summer visitor, nesting in 
several of the southern counties of England as well as in the 
eastern counties as far north as Durham and Northumberland 
On the east side of Scotland says Mr Saunders, it has nested 
as far north as Elgin, while cn migration it has occurred in the 
Orkneys, and twice in the Shetlands (m October ) , on the west 
It has bred m Dumbartonshire, but has not yet been recorded 
north of the Clyde Mr Ussher states that three eggs of this 
species taken m Roscommon are m the Science and Art Museum 
m Dublin , and he says that, 'though no other instance of the 
nest haring been taken in Ireland has been recorded, the 
Spotted Crake probably breerls occasionally, for Mr 
Barton met with the speciesin Louth, m August A pair were 
shot in Queen’s County by Mr T Trench, m August, 1880, 
and another pair in Fermanagh, by Mr George Husbands, m 
the summer or early autumn of rSgo Thompson noted a 
young bird obtained in August by Mr Chute, in Rerry, which 
exhibited remains of down 

Ranje onteM* the Britua Wanda — The present speaes nests 
throughom ibe greater part of "Euto^, vp lo iboat Cs° ^ 
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m Scandinavia Eastwardsii ranges as far as Yarkand andGilgit 
m summer, and in winter it is found throughout the southern 
border of the Mediterranean, as Cir as Abjssinia, as well as in 
the Persian Gulf, and Northern India, from Smd to Oudh and 
Calcutta It has twice occurred in Greenland 

Hatiits. — Like all Rails, the Spotted Cralce is a bird of the 
most skulking habits, and on migration it will sometimes be 
found m little reed-covered pools, from which it may sometimes 
be flushed by a dog when its presence is least suspected In 
such manner I haie procured a few specimens in the Thames 
valley, near Cookham Seebohm obtained a large number of 
eggs of this bird at Valkensiaard, in Holland He writes as 
follow s — " The habits of the Spotted Crake are precisely the 
same as those of the Water Rail to which bird it otherwise 
hears so dose a resemblance that it is difficult to believe that 
the two birds ought to be placed m different genera They are 
both equally shy and skulking , they frequent the same fenny and 
marshy districts, one is as unsociable as the other, and as un 
wtillingto take wing, their flight is the same — a heavy, laboured 
straight flight through the air, with rapid beats of the broad 
rounded wings The note during the breeding season is the 
same liquid u hit though that of thesmalier bird is not so loud , 
and the position of the nest and the materials of which it is 
composed ate so similar that a descript on of one reads like a 
copy of that of the other 

Nest— Large for the s ze of the bird built in clumps of rushes 
or amongst reeds Those found by Seebohm m Holland 
stood nearly a foot above the level of die water and were com 
posed of flat leases of the reed, sedge, and other water plants, 
and generally, when built in the reeds, had a foundation of flat 
broken rushes 

Eggs — From eight to twelve in number Ground colour 
olive or clay brown to reddish clay colour, or chocolate. The 
spots are light or dark redd sh brown and are distributed 
over the egg, the underlying grey spots mixed up with the 
darker ones, and sometimes quite as distinct as the latter In 
rare instances the reddish ^lots ate confluent, and form 
blotches Axis 135-15 inch, diam, 095 105 
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II THE CAROLINA CRAWE POBZANA CALOl INA 

Ralltis Carolina Lmn SysL Nat \ p 363(1766) 

Por^ana Carolina B O U List Bnt B p 147 (1883) , 
Saunders Manual Bnt B p 496 note (1889), Sharpe, 
Cat B Bnt Mus xxiii p 97 (1894) 

CVm Seebohra, Hist Bnt B h p 541(1884) 

Adult Male — General colour above olivaceous brown, varied 
with black centres and white margins to the featherb , the 
lo ver back and rump darker, the black centres to the feathers 
being more pronounced, wing coverts for the most part uniform 
olivaceous brown with white spots and freckles on the greater 
senes, bastard wing, pnmary-coverts, and quills, duskj brown, 
externally olivaceous brown, the bastard wing feathers and outer 
primary edged with white , the innermost secondaries centred 
with black and edged with white hie the bad , tail feathers 
olivaceous brown, wuh blackish centres, crown of head and 
neck more rufous brown than the back, and more uniform, 
forehead and centre of crown black, as well as the lores, fore 
part of cheeks, and centre of throat and fore neck, a narrow 
eyebrow, sides of face, sides of neck, and chest ashygrey, 
breast white the lower flanks barred with black , the sides of 
the body brown, barred with white, each white bar with a 
narrow border line of black, thighs brown , under tail coverts 
white, the sent tinged with fulvous, under wing coverts brown 
edged with white like the edge of the wing , axillanes brown 
distinctly barred with white, bill yellow at base, dusky towards 
the end , feet yellowish green , claws light brown , ins bright 
chestnut Total length 8 o inches culmen o 9 , wing; 4 3 , 
tail 19, tarsus, 2 45 , middle toe and claw i 75 

Adult remale. — Similar to the male in colour Total length, 
8 o inches , w mg 4 25 

Toaae — Upper surface resembling that of the adult, but the 
under surface for the most part white , the lower throat and 
fore neck sandy buff, the under tail coverts light tawny buff 
sides of the breast brown, and the flanks black both barred 
across with while, lores and sides of face ashy brown, a 
suj ra lora! streak eyebrow, and checks sa^dy huff 
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The adult plumage is gained in the first wmle»', but the grej 
feathers of the neck stiU retun brornish margins 
ciiaracterB. — The Carolina Crake differs from our Spotted 
Crake m having the fore part of the cheeks, lores, and centre 
of the throat, black, the inner web of the innermost 
secondaries is like the rest of the quills, and is merely fnnged 
nith nhite. In P forsina U is light fulvous brown 
Ranffe In Great Britain. — A single specimen of this North 
American species has been shot near Newbury in Berkshire 
It was exhibited by Professor Newton to a meeting of the 
Zoological Societ) on the r4th of Februarj, 1865 

Range outside the British Islands. — The Carolina Crake is 
found in summer throughout temperate North America, and it 
winters m Central Amenca, the West Indies and the Northern 
provinces of South America. 

Eattits.->-Dr Brewer publishes the following interesting 
note • on the habits of the present speaes in the ‘ \Vater Birds 
of North America — 

"Early in August, when the reeds have attai d their full 
growth, the ‘Sora Rail' resorts to them in great numbers to feed 
on the seeds, of which it is very fond This reed (the Zi’anta 
elavuloia of Michaux) grows up from the soft muddy shores of 
the tide-water, where the surface is alternately bare and covered 
with four or five feet of water, and attains a height of ten feet, 
covering tracts of many acres in extent, the stalks growing so 
closely together that a boat, excepting at high water, can 
hardly make its way through them The seed of this plant is 
long and slender, white in colour, sweet to the taste and very 
nutntious ^Vhen the reeds are in fruit, the Rails, m great 
numbers, take possession of them At this season a person 
walking along the banks of the nver may hear their cries m 
every direction. If a stone is thrown among the reeds there 
is a general outcry, and a reiterated kukhif.Lul, like the 
scream of a Guinea Fowl Any sudden noue produces the 
same effect None of the birds however, can be seen excejit 
at high water, and when the tide is low, they keep secreted. 
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and a man may walk where there are hundreds of them 
without seeing a single one ” 

Nest — Usually a mere collection of decayed moss and 
coarse grass, loosely aggregated, ard not admitting of removal 
as a nest {Brewer ) 

Eggs — From seven to twelve or even fourteen m number 
Clay colour, with scattered reddish spots and grey underlying 
ones Axis, I 2-r 3 inches dram, 095 

111 BAILLON S crake P0R2ANA INTErjtEDIA 
BaUus inier/uedtus, Hermann, Obs Zool 1 p 19^ (1804) 

Crex batllom, Boie, Macgill Bnt B iv p 539 

Seebohm, Hist Bnt B u p 543 (1884), Lilford, Col 
Fig Bnt B part xx (1891) 

Porzana latlloni Dresser, B bur vii p 275, pi 497 (*878), 
B 0 U List Bnt B p 143 (1883), Saunders, ed 
\anells B vu p 154 ^ 

P 499(1889) 

Pffreatta tntertnedta, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus. xrm p. 103 
(1894) 

Adult Kale — General colour above dark oebreous brown, 
with black centres to nearly all the feathers, which are marked 
with white spots and freckled with black , lower back black, 
freckled With white, but only slightly n ashed with ochreous 
brown , upper tail-coverts ochreous brown with black centres , 
lesser and median vving-coverts uniform ochreous brown, like 
the back, the greater series with blackish centres and white 
freckhngs , the innermost secondaries like the back with 
broad black centres the inner webs pale ochreous brown, 
thereby forming a broad longitudinal band on each side of 
the back, bastard wing primary coverts, and quills sepia 
brown, the edges of the Instard wing feathers and the first 
primary white , tail feathers blackish, edged with dark 
ochreous brown , centre of crown and hind neck dark 
ochreous or reddish brown, only feebly streaked with black 
centres to the feathers, forehead and a broad eyebrow, as 
well as the entire sides of face, throat, and breast, clear slaty 
grey, abdomen, flanks, and thighs blackish, mottled with 
white bars, under (aiE-coverts deep black, barred with white, 
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under wjngcoserts and axdlanes dusk) bro\%n, 'wuh a few 
white spots and bars, quills dusky below, bill green, darker 
at tip , legs, feet, and clans olive , ms crimson 'I otal length, 
7 inches , culmen, o 75 , wing, 3 5 , tail, i 75 , tarsus, 1 05 ; 
middle toe and claw, 1 5 

winter PiamagB. — Appears to have a nhiter throat than m 
summer, and in all probability the entire throat gradually 
becomes slat) grey as the breeding season approaches , biU 
grass green, the culmen dusky , tarsi and toes greenish, ins 
reddish orange 

Young — Is like the adult on the upper surface, and is 
similarl) marked with black and white, but the general tone of 
the plumage ts rather more rufous , the head is like the back , 
sides of the face rufous*brown, as also the e)ebrow, lores 
whitish, throat, breast, and abdomen dull white, the fore- 
neck and chest rufescent, barred across with dusky, lower 
flanks, vent, and under tail coverts black, barred with white, 
ins light ash) brown. 

The )oung birds probably do not attain their full grey 
plumage for at least a )«ar, as a specimen (m the British 
MuseuQi), procured near Potchefstroom on the 24th of April, 
IS still in immature plumage, like the )oung bird above 
described, and differs only in the whiter under surface, the 
fore neck and chest alone retaining some remains of rufous 
shading and dusky bars Ihe eyebrows are whitish and more 
distinct If this bird was going to moult into the grey 
plumage before its return to Europe, the change must be very 
rapidly performed 

Kestuag — “Shiny black, with a yellowish bill and legs of a 
greenish slate-colour” (ir C 

ciiaracterB — In the foregoing species the axillanes are 
barred with white In BaiUon’s Crake they ate uniform 
The back is freckled and spotted with white, as are the wing 
coverts m a less degree The ear-coverts are bluish grey or 
ashy 

Range in Omt BilUin. — A visitor in spring and autumn, 
pnncipally to our southern counties, though it has been 
captured in Derb) shire and Yorkshire It has also occurred 
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in the Isle of Man lirtce m Scotland and tiuce m Irehnd 
It probably breeds occasionally in England as two nests 
apparently of this species were found in Cambridgeshire m 
J858 and tno more in Norfolk m 1866 
Raugre ontsid* the British isleade — Baillon’s Crake appears 
to be somewhat irregularly distributed throughout Centnl and 
southern Europe as it is not known from the Baltic Provinces 
or Poland but it extends (in winter, probably) to the Persian 
Gulf being replaced in Eastern Siberia India, and China by 
the all ed SI ecies P puttUa It occurs in suitable localities 
throughout Africa and the place from which I have seen the 
greatest number of specimens is Madagascar 
Bahita. — The habits of Baillon’s Crake resemble those of its 
congeners, but, from its small sire, K is even more difficult of 
observation 

K«Bt — Small, made of rushes and reeds 
Ere*- — S ix to eight m number Olive brown, mottled with 
reddish brown and dull grey underlying spo s, the latter not 
much m evidence The mottling is obscure and some eggs 
appear almost uniform olive or reddish brown Axis, 1 i-i 8 
inch , diam., o 75-0 9 

THr MOOR HENS GENUS GALI INULA, 
Galhnula Bnss Orn vi p 3 (1760) 

Type, G chloroput (Lmn ) 

The Water Hens are distinguished by their red frontal 
shield, the plumage being sombre and generally blackish 
The toes are Jong the middle one and its claw exceeding the 
tarsus in length they bare a narrow lateral membrane, but 
do not have a scalloped lobe like the Coots The secondaries 
are decidedly shorter than the primaries. Ihe nostrils are 
oval, and situated in a distinct nasal depression 

I THF MOOR KEN GAtLIKULA CHLOROPUS. 

Pulua chl ropus Linn. Syst Nat 1 p 258 (1766) 
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Gallmula ehhroJ<Ui-, Micgill Bnt B iv p 547 (iSs") 
Dresser, B Eur ni p 313 pi 503 (1879) , B O U 
I isit Bnt B p 15: (18S3), Saunders td Yirrells Bril 
B 111 p. 164 (1883), Seebohm, Hist Bnt B- 11. p 557 
(1884), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 503 {18S9), Lilford, 
Col Fig Bnt B part xiic. (1891), Sharpe, Cat B Bnt 
Mus. XMii p 171 {1894) 

{/ tfAf CM\ ) 

Adult Male — General colour abote dark olive brown, with 
reflections of ruddy brown, scapulars like the back, wmg 
coverts slightly more ashy and washed with olive brown, 
csjiecially towards the ends, bastard wing primary coverts, 
and quills blackish brown, ertcrnally washed with ashy brown, 
the outer bastard wmgfeathera and first primary externally 
edged with white, Ihi. innermost secondaries more ruddy 
brown and washed with olive like the back, tail feathers 
blackish with a slight wash of olive brewTi , crown of head and 
sides of face blackish, fading off into dark slaty grey on the 
sides of the neck and hind neck , throat also blackish, fading 
oflf into dark slaty grey, the same as the rest of the under 
surface , the lower flanks washed with brown, the sides of the 
body broadly streaked with white, which occupies the greater 
part of the outer feathers, abdomen more or less varied with 
white edges to the feathers, under tail coverts white, with the 
feathers of the vent and the long median tnil-coveris black, 
under wing-coverts and axillanes ashj grej tipped with white, 
the bend of the wing edged with while , frontal shield and tw 0 
thirds of the bill deep lake-red, the lip of the latter greenish 
yellow for about one tJjird , legs olive green, the broad scaling 
on the fore part of the tarsus and the scales on the upper part 
of the toes lemon yellow , joint of heel dusky olive-green, with 
a shade of lemon yellow immediatel} below the garter, which is 
dirk lake red, iris reddish Total length, 125 inches, 
culmen, with frontal shield, i 55, v/ing 73, tail, 29, tarsus 

I 85 middle toe and daw, z 95 

Adult remaJe — Similar to the male in colour, but having the 
white streaks on the flanks not quite so broad Total length, 

I I 5 inches, wing 64- 
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Yottng’ — Broivner than the adult, the head a httle more 
dusky brown than the back sides of face dark broivn , throat 
white, with dusky bases to the feathers rest of under surface 
brown, the feathers edged with white , abdomen entirely white , 
the flank-stripes bufly white and very narrow bill black dull 
red along edge of tomium and on lower mandible , legs fleshy 
brown, darker on the tarsal joint and toes, chws light horn 
brown 

The young bird gains the adult plumage in the following 
spring by the shedding of the brown or whitish margins of 
the feathers of the under surface, so that the grey plumage of 
the adult gradually supervenes 

Rang* in Great Britain.— The Moor Hen is found all oier the 
British Islands, and is resident, a slight southern rnigration taking 
place when severe winters reign m the north It is equally 
widely distributed in Ireland as m England and Scotland 

Saaee euuide the Brltun isiasdA— The present species is 
found over the greater part of the Old World, but does not 
nnge very far north, breeding sparingly in Scandinavia up to 
63® N Lat , and in Russia as far as the S Petersburg district 
In China and the Indo-Malajan region the Moor Hens are 
somewhat smaller in si/e, but the bird from Africa and Mada 
gascar (so called G p^rrhorhoa) is the same as our own 
European bird In America an allied species of Moor Hen 
{G gahata) replaces C (hloropuj, and jn Australia the Inter 
species IS represented by G Unebrosa and m the Moluccas by 
G frontata 

Sablta. — ^This bird u not an inhabitant of the moors, as its 
name might seem to imply, but of our rivers, lakes and marshes, 
and the word “ moor," as Mr Saunders points out, is the 
equivalent cf the old word “mire, ’’or “marsh ’ A verysmall 
sheet of water, ci en a small pond, if it is sufficiently surrounded 
by rushes or studded with weeds, is enough to attract a Moor 
Hen, and within a hundretl yards of the room m which I am 
now writing at Chiswick (March, 1897), a pair of birds arc 
preparing to make theirnest m a neighbour’s pond, where they 
have bred for several years in succession Gi>en a little en- 
couragement, and the Mooi Hen becomes very tame, and will 
walk about the lann and ci'cncomeclosc to the house for food 



PURfLr C\LUNULF aj? 

Although Its pnncipl food consists of worms insects and 
seeds of phnts, it is accused of eating joung birds and eggs of 
other species and I remember at least one place \ here the 
Mpor Hens were looVcd uponwuh great disfavour os devourers 
of Pheasants and Ducks e^s and when Ducks or Sn pe v ere 
absent from the water meadows a hunt with the dogs was 
instituted after the Gallinules Hiesc after a little disturbance 
would take to the trees and on one occasion I m>self shot 
elev en Moor Hens out of one clump of willow bushes I am 
also certain that they occasonally roost m trees as I have 
found them late at night m evergreens, many hundred )’ards 
from any water when I have &jen moth catch ng They 
are shy during the breeding season but bj remaining per 
fect’y still the observer may see the pair of old birds emerge 
from the reeds and swim about with their nestlings the latter 
being clad m black down the female being always most 
solicitous of the welfare of the latter and utter ng a clucking 
note as she moves about her while under ta I coverts being 
flirted as she swims and the red garter above the tarsal jo nt 
al vajs showing plainly 

Kett^Cenenlly a rounded and firmly built structure of dr) 
reed flags and sedge pHccd among the reeds on the edge of a 
pond or on the sides of a take or river but occasional]} bu It on a 
branch above the water level and it has even been known to be 
located in a tree twenty feet above the ground. 

Eg;g8. — From seven to nne m number Groundcolour 
stone buff to redd sh claycolour spotted with redd sh brown, 
these spots seldom very large often tend ng to black and in 
some specimens reduced to a sprinkling of dots The under 
1) mg spots are dark purplish grey and are often scarcely dis 
tinguishable from the overl)ing ones The eggs vary very 
much m shane Ax s i i i 95 inches diam t i-i 4 

THE PURPLE GAILTNULES GENUS PORPIIYRIO 
lorph^rtO Briss Orn vi p 532 (1760^ 

Type P forphyrio (L nn ) 

These large and brightly coloured Ra Is differ in their horny 
bills which are very deep and have no nasal depression but 
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have rounded no‘tnls Thej ire birds of tropical countries, being 
found from the Mediterranean eastwards to India, and as far 
as Australia and New Zealand Two species, the Green backed 
Gallmule, P porph^no of Africa, and the Purple Gallinule, P 
caruleus of the Mediterranean countries, have been recorded as 
having been captured in England , but as they are both species 
which are often kept in captivity in this country, there is no 
reason to believe that the specimens were otherwise than es 
caped birds, as neither of them are likely to migrate, or be 
driven, from their swampy faiitnesses 
The eggs nf P porphyno are larger than those of a Moor 
Hen, but otherwise resembles them 
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ends ; the innermost secondines washed with cindery grey like 
the back , tail black , head, hind neck, and throat black , 
remainder of under surface of body light slaty grey, with slight 
remains of ashy margins to the feathers of the chest and centre 
of the breist , under wmg coverts slaty grey, with a line of white 
feathers round the bend of the wing , under tail coverts black , 
bill very pale lavender, wtlh a pinkish tinge , frontal shield 
ivory white , tarsi and feet pearly grey, with a greenish tinge on 
the sides of the tarsus, garter orange jellow, iris dark brown 
Total length, 14 5 inches, culmen, from base of shield, 1 35; , 
wing, 8 6 , tail, 2 2 , tarsus, 13, middle toe and claw, 3 85 

Adult Female — Similar in plumage to the male, but slightly 
smaller Total length, 14 inches, wing, 8 i 

Yonag — Muchbroivner than the adult, the feathers of the 
head dusky black edged wuh white, lores eyebrows, and sides 
of face white, under surface of body ashy, whitish, browner on 
the flanks 

NeiUleff— Black, with white fllamentous tips to some of the 
down , head bare 

Range la Great Britain. — The Coot occurs everywhere from 
north to south in Great Britain, where localities suited to its 
habits are to be met with, such as large ponds, lakes, and quiet 
rivers. In some places, especially m the South of England, 
such as Slapton Ley m Devonshire, and Poole Harbour, the 
Coots appear in w inter m large numbers, particularly when they 
are frozen out of their more northern haunts In Ireland the 
species IS reported to breed m every county, though it is more 
local than the Moor-Hen 

outside the British Islands. — he Coot is found over the 
greater part of Europe and Asia, but does not range bey ond the 
Mediterranean, nor further than the Indo Malayan Islands in 
Asia. The noithem range of the species extends occasionally 
to S W Iceland, and ithasevcnbeen recorded from Greenland, 
while m Norway 11 nests up to 70* N Lat. 

Bsbits. — ^The Coot prefers Liiger sheds of water than the 
Moor Hen, and does not take up ns abode on such small ponds 
as the last named bird oftentimes affects. During the breeding 
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season it frequents lakes, and several nests may be found m the 
space of a few hundred yards and at that season of the j ear 
the Coot IS a retiring bird and keeps more to the reeds than to 
the open water Of an evening, however they may be seen 
slowly swimming about, when the white shield on their forehead 
renders them easily recognisable from the Moor Hens In the 
autumn they congregate together, and will associate with the 
Ducks on a decoy, so much so that 1 have often seen a 
great many killed during a days Duck shooting They trust 
to escape more by swimming under the overhanging branches of 
the trees and bushes than by flight, though a Coot, when once 
launched on the mng, is a powerful flier In the wmtervast 
numbers used to congregate in Pagham Harbour, and the same 
may be said of Poole Harbour 
H«st— A round and compact structure of dry flags, butlt m 
the sliallow water, near the edge of a lake, and resting on a 
foundation of reeds The example in the Natural History 
Museum, which I took )ears ago on Sir Edward Shelley’s 
lake at Avington, was decorated with mangolds, which were 
intertwined among the flags forming the iim of the nest 
SggB.— From seven to ten in number, though Mr Robert 
Reed tells me that eight is the latest number he has ever found 
m a Coot’s nest Ground»colour stone-buff or pale clay colour, 
sometimes inclining to olive, the whole of the surface minutely 
dotted with dark brown or blackish spots, the underlying spots 
being purplish grey, and equally plentifully distnbuted Axis, 
1 9~3 a inches , diam , i 35 r 45 

THE PIGEONS, ORDER COLUfitBIFOBMES 

In the Pigeons the bill is schizognathous, and the nasals 
are schuorhmal, with basipter^oid processes present and 
placed medially The primary quills are eleven in number and 
the fifth secondary is absent '^e hind toe is connected with 
the flexor longus hallucts tendon, and not with the fletor 
fer/orans digttorum , the two deep plantar tendons rot being 
free, but united by a “vmculam" The bind toe is on the 
same level as the others The bill is swollen at the tip, the 
latter being hard and convex, while the basil portion is covered 
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bj a soft skin, in which tne nostrils open, o\erhung by an 
mcumbent valve (Cf SaWadon, Cat B Bnt Mus xxi 
p i) 

Pigeons are found over the greater part of the globe, and 
they are divided by Count Salvador! into five families 
Treromdce (Fruit Pigeons), Colttmbtda (True Pigeons), 
PerisUnda (Ground Pigeons), Gounda (Crowned Pigeons), 
and Dtduncuhda (Tooth billed Pigeons ) 

THE TRUE PIGEONS FAMILY COLUMBID^ 

These Pigeons have a rather short tarsus, generally shorter 
than the middle toe In this respect they show that they are 
1 ree Pigeons, as opposed to the Pensttrtda or Ground 
Pigeons, and they have a near relationship to the Treromda or 
Fruit Pigeons The latter, however, have very broad soles to 
the feet, and have from fourteen to sixteen tail feathers, 
whereas the Coltmbtda have the soles normal and not very 
broad, the hind toe only with the skin prominently expanded 
on the «ides, while the tail feathers are twelve m number (Cf 
Salvador!, op aL p 3) 

Count Salvador! divides the family Columbidcs into three sub 
families — the Columimee, with the tail of moderate length, not 
longer than the wings, and the Afacroj>y^trtts and EctoptsUna, 
in which the tail is longer than the wings 

THE lYOOD-PICEONS GENUS COLUMBA 
Columba, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 279 (1766) 

Type, C htia (Bonn) 

In this genus the tail is shorter than the wing, and the 
tarsus IS feathered for a small extent on the upper half, but not 
for more than half its length. 

About sixty different kinds of Wood Pigeon are known, and 
they are found in every part of the Old World, and throughout 
the New World also, except in the more northern parts 

T THE WOOD-PICEOW COLUMTIN PALUMBOS 
Columba palumhus, Linn Syst Nat 1 p 282 (1766), MacgilL 
Bni B 1 p 259(1837), Dresser, B Eur mi p 3, pi 45O 
15 R 
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(1878), B O U IJStBrtt B p. 138(1883): 
ed yarrell’s Brjt. B m p. i (*883) , Seebohm, 
B 11 . p 396 (1S84); Saunders, ^fan Brit 
(1889), Sahad Cat B. Brit Mus xxi. p. 3' 
Lilfor^ Col I'l" Bni B part xxxu (1896). 


; Saunders, 
Hist Brit 
B p 4^7 
?9 C‘893) ; 
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to Its numbers durmg the autumn migratvon It is graduahy 
extending its range northward, and is now common m the 
Lolhians and other districts of^otland, where it was unknown 
but a short time ago The same may be said of the West of 
England, but in every county of Ireland it breeds numerously, 
according to Mr Ussher, though in the treeless districts it is 
seldom seen 

Range outside tbe Brltisli lelaads. — ^The present species is 
found throughout the Western Palxarctic Region, and 
extends eastward to Northern Persia, being replaced jn 
South eastern Persia, Central Asia, and the North W'estern 
Himalayas as far as 'it&pz\hy Columba cassoUs which has the 
neck patches fulvous, or clayey cream-colour {Salt adori) In 
most parts of Europe the Wood Pigeon is a resident, and it 
breeds as far north as 65® or 66® N Lat , but those birds, which 
nest m more northern latitudes, migrate south as winter 
approaches, mostly coming over to Great Sritam like the 
Starlings 

Hatits. — In a wild state the Wood Pigeon is one of the 
shyest of birds, asu is also one of the most wary, but during 
the breeding season, when once the fennle has begun to sit, 
they are more easy of observation I remember how, when a 
school boy, I found a nest in an isolated tree a small elm 
The nest was placed m the fork of a branch against the stem, 
and was rather difficult of access My mind was bent at 
that time upon possessing a live Wood Pigeon to take home 
for the holidays along with my other pets (I had eighty birds 
of different sorts m a stable loft at the time Bam owls, 
Kestrels, Jackdaws, Mistle Thrushes, etc, etc, etc ' The 
joung Pigeons, however, appeared determined not to be 
hatched out before my departure for home, so I resolved to 
catch the old bird if possible The tree, as I said before, was 
not an easy one to climb, but I essayed it one morning soon 
after daj break, when the hen b rd was sitting hard, and I 
managed to reach the nest and place my hand on the sitting 
bird , but not quite far enough, as she dew off suddenly, and 
left the whole of her tail in my hand I 

The IVood Pigeon creates great havoc among the peas, and 
I remember once meeting a well known Cookham gunner 

R 2 
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returning very early one morning with eight ^\ ood Pigeons in 
hi:> bands, and I asked him how he got them ‘ At one shot, he 
replied, “ Mr Mills told me that the Pigeons were working his 
peas andasked meto scarethemifl could So I went down to 
\\ idbrook, and hid myself behind the hedge on the common 
After a long wait, I saw a bird walking among the peas and 
fired at vt On going to pick it up, I found seven others had 
been knocked over at the same time Besides peas and gram 
the AVood Pigeons devour great quantities of beech mast, and 
I have more than once shot them from beech woods, when 
their crops have been so full of mast that they have actually 
split open with their fall 

At the present day one does not need to go to the woods 
to study the habits of this pretty bird, for it is now a plentiful 
inhabitant of the I ondon paries Years ago I have seen them 
stalking about quite tamely m the Champs Llys^es and the 
gardens of the Luxembourg m Pans and now they ate equally 
tame in Kensington Gardens and St James’s Park, m London, 
and one pair, at least seems to have taken up their abode m 
the grounds of the Natural History Museum, during the 
present spring (1897) 

West. — ^Tbis is a poorly constructed platform of crossed twigs, 
and IS placed in all kinds of situations, in low bushes m high 
trees, m thick ivy, and sometimes on the deserted nests of 
other birds or squirrels When placed m a thorn bush or 
some such situation, the framework of the nest is so slight 
that the white eggs can be seen through the twigs from below 

Eggs — Two exceptionally three, m number Pure white, 
and glossy Axis i 55-1 75 inches , diam , i 15-1 25 

n THE STOCKDOVE COLUMBA CEKAS 

(T/rtTf^pt ) Linn Syst Nat 1 p 279 (1766) , Macgill 
Bnt B i p 287(1837), Dresser, B Eur vii p 23, 
pi 458(1876), B O U list Bnt B p 138 (1SS3), 
Saunders ed Yatrells Bnt Bmp 8 (1883) , Seebohm, 
Hist Bnt B ii p 401 (1884), Saunders, Man Bnt B 
p 469(1889), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xx (1891), 
Solvad. Cat B Bnt Mus tox p a6i (tSgj') 

{P/a/e C\M/) 
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Adult Male — General colour above drab grey , the wmg 
coverts like the back, but a little clearer grey, especially on the 
greater senes, two of the innermost of which have black bases, 
forming a double spot on the wiug, bastard wmg, primarj 
coverts, and quills blackish, bluish grey on the inner webs of 
some of the primary coverts, and on the base of the outer webs 
of the inner pnmanes and outer secondaries, the inner second 
anes almost entirely grey, and the innermost resembling the 
back, with a black spot m the middle of the outer web of two 
. of them, forming another double spot on the wmg , lower 
back, rump, and upper tail coverts clear bluish grey , tad 
bluish grey, black for the terminal third, the under surface of 
the tail blackish, with a grey sub terminal band, head and 
throat bluish grey, with a dusky patch on the ear-cov erts , sides 
of neck and hmd neck glossed with metallic green and lilac , 
lower throat, fore neck, and chest delicate vinous, fading off 
into the delicate pearly grey of the rest of the under parts , the 
under tad coverts slightly darker blui«h grey, with pale pearly 
, gre>^maigins to the feathers, the under wing coverts and 
axdlaries also somewhat darker grey than the breast , bill red 
at base, yellow towards the tip, and grey on the soft part 
of the base of the upper mandible , feet pinkish red , ms 
red Total length, 14 inches , culmen, o 8 , wing, 8 2 , tail, 4 o , 
tarsus, t 2 

Adult remaie — Similar to the male, but a little smaller and 
duller in colour Total length 13 5 inches , wing, 8 5 

Youuff — Duller in colour than the adults, the green colour 
w-mting on the neck, and the black spots on the wings 
obsolete 

Cliaraet^rs. — Ihe smaller sue, the lack of the large white 
patches on the sides of the neck, and the absence of white 
round the bend of the wing and on the outer wmg coverts, as 
well as the presence of the four black spots on the wmg, 
caused by the bases to two of the inner greater coverts and 
two of the inner secondaries being black, distinguish the Stock 
Dove from the IVood Pigeon 

Euis« la Great Brttala. — The Stock Dove, like the Wood 
Pigeon, is found m most parts of England, and is evleoding 
Its range northward m Scotland. Mr Ussher also reports that 
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It IS spreading m Ireland ' It breeds he sijs ' in Antnni, 
Do^n Armagh Louth and Wickloiv, and doubtless also m 
King s and Queen s Counties where it is reported to be seen 
more or less frequently also recently in Carion, though for 
merly unknown there Still scarce and local 

Range outside the BrlUab isunda. — The Stock Dove inhabits 
the whole of the Western Pal-earctic Region and extends 
eastiiard to Turkestan and Northern Afghanistan and Lob* 
Noor In Scandinavia and Russia it breeds up to about 
60° or di® N Lai 

Eabita. — ^The Stock Dove has somewhat different habits from 
those of the Wood Pigeon It is seldom found m flocks like 
the latter bud, and more often is met with singly I bate 
often flushed the Stock Dote from the dense thickets of small 
branches which grow at the foot of ancient lime-trees, and 
become choked with dead leaves , but I never could discover 
that it was nesting m these situations, though the cover was 
dense enough to afford it the shelter which the bud loves, and , 
there was probably some hole m the tree uself which I failed 
to discoter In old elm wees covered with ivy I have often 
found u nesting, and seeking the same kind of hole as the 
Jackdaws, which also nested, in the proportion of six to one of 
the Stock Doies, tn the same cluster of hoary elms Like the 

ood Pigeon, the Stock Dove resorts to some favourite and 
retired clump to roost, but whereas the former bud often 
selects a dense grove ofyews or fir trees on some island in a 
lake, I have never found the Stock Doves resorting to such 
haunts. Above the old yew avenue m Avmgton Park are 
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Kest — Comyiosed onty of a few sticks or roots, and very 
frequently there is none at all the eggs being laid on the wood 
at the bottom of a hole, or on the bare sand in a rabbit burrow 
hlr Robert Read writes to me — “ I have found fresh eggs of 
this bird m Somersetshire as early as March and as late as 
September, m both instance® -in the hollow head of a pollard 
nillovr I have also taken the nest from a rabbit hole in a 
wooded hill side ” The species also breeds m holes of trees 
and cliffs, on beams m old church loners, old nests of other 
birds, and squirrel s drey's 

Eres. — Two Pure glossy white Axis, x 5-1 65 inches , 
diara , 1 i-i 25 

lit THE ROCK DOVE COLUM84 UVIA 

CoJumba bnia, Bono Enc. hUth i p 227 (1790), Macgill 
Brit B 1 p 268 (1837), Dresser, B Eur vii p ii 
p\ 457 (1879), B O U last Bni B p 139 (tSSs), 
Saunders ed Yarrells Bnt B in p 13 (1S83) , Seebohm, 
Hist Brit B 11 p 405 (1884), Saunders, Man Brit. B 
p 471 (1889), Salvad Cat B Bnt Mus xxl p 252 
{1893), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B part xxx (*895) 

Adult Male — General colour above delicate grey , the wing 
co>erts like the back, the greater senes nith a bhck band 
across the middle, forming a ningbar, bastard ning primary 
coverts, and quills grey, dusky on the outer webs and at the 
ends , the secondaries grey at the base, with broad blackish 
ends , the inner secondaries black, with a sub terminal bar of 
grey, the innermost grey towaitb the ends, which have a 
narrow dusky edging, lower back pure white, rump and 
upper tail coverts slaty blue, a little darker th'in the back , 
tail feathers slaty blue, with a broad sub-marginal band of 
black , crown of head slaty Wue, as also the sides of the face 
and throat , the sides of the neck and the entire hind neck 
metallic lilac or green, according to the light, this metallic 
co’our extending all over the fore neck and chest, remainder 
of the under surface of the body clenr slaty grey, a little 
darker on the under tailcoxetts, under wing<ovetts and 
axillaries white with the edge of the iwng grey, the quill 
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lining ashy whitish , bill vinous slale-colour, jncbning to white 
on the cere feet red ms orange red Total length, 13 
inches , culmen, o 75 , win^ 8 95 , tail, 39, tarsus, r 15 
AdoJt Female — Similar to the male, but somewhat smaller 
Total length, 12 5 inches, wing, 83 
Yoane — Differs from the adult m its more dingy coloration, 
and m the pale fringes to the wing-coverts Ihe metallic 
colour on the neck and chest is almost entirely absent, these 
parts being dusky slate colour , the lower back is white as m 
thp adults 
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Hatilts. — T he lale Dr Saxby has gnen the following account 
of the habits of the Rock Dose m the Shetlands — 

"It is not \ery difficult to approach under ordinary 
circumstances, and, when feeding in flocks among stubble is 
so intent upon its work as to allow the shooter to walk 
boldly up within range, but in neighbourhoods where it is 
often disturbed « IS fully as shy as the \Sood Pigeon It is 
easy to shoot the D(j\es as they fly in and out of their caves , 
but the practice is dangerous, from the risk one runs of 
shaking doim loose fragments of stone as well as cruel on 
account of the impossibility of entering the caves in any but 
the calm weather of the more genial seasons of the year, when, 
of course the birds are breeding 

" The Rock Dove feeds m company with various other 
species, such as Redwings Twites, Buntings and tame 
Pigeons, and it is owing to the latter circumstance that 
parti-coloured birds arc so frequently met withm the flocks. 
In winter, during hard frost, it descends to the shingly beaches 
, where it picks up small seeds among the weathered plants 
above high water mark 

"It IS difficult to convince farmers that at least it does some 
little good But in this case as in ill other sim lar cases the 
wisest course is merely to give a simple unprejudiced record of 
facts leaving truth to work its own way as it inevitably will in 
the end To state that any living thing is probably useful to 
mankind, is but to divide oneshearers intotwo classes the one 
clamouring for its extermination the other prepared to protect 
it to an injurious extent and a precisely similar result would 
have been sure to follow an opinion that it was useless or hurtful 
When Its enemies see it upon the sheaves they at once begin 
to argue as if this were us constant habit all the year round, 
and they enter into the most intneate calcuhtions as to the 
probable number of bushels thus consumed during the twelve 
months Similarly its wogld be friends are triumphant when 
on opening the crop of a Rode Dove shot m a stubble field 
some considerable time after the com has b*en cleared it is 
found to be filled with the seeds and roots of noxious weeda 
with merely a few grains of oats or barley intermixed qu te 
overlooking the fact that bad the gram been abundant the 
weeds would have been despised, ns indeed I have ascertained 
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by experiment with these birds in confinement During say, 
ten months in the year when com is not to be procured the 
Rock Dove sub^i'ls chiefly upon the roots of the couch grass 
{Trttiam tefens) and the seeds oftanous troublesome weeds 
such as SiNa/is onensls^ Jiaphatius Rof'haMSlrum^ Rlanlnt^o 
viaritima ax\^ CapseUa buna fusions 1 here can be no doubt 
that It greatly prefers gram to all other food and w ill consume it 
m enormous quantities therefore, if the farmer cannot con 
Vince himself that the evil js counterbalanced b> the good, 
and finds his interests suffering then by all means let him saie 
his pocket by thinning the ranks, but also let him pause ere he 
attempt the dangerous experiment of total extermination ’ 

Nest — According to hfessrs. Rearion, who hive given i 
photograph of one of the caves in North Uist, where Rock 
Doves and Shags were breeding in company, the nest is a 
small collection of twngs sticks seaweed and bents, roughly 
coQstnicted and fiat It is placed on ledges and clefts of 
maritime and inland clitTs generally the former 
Egga— Two in numlier, glossy white Axis, t 5 to i CS * 
inches , diam ,115 1 a 

THE POINTED TAILED PICFONS SUBhAMILY 
ECTOPISTIN^ 

In mese American birds the tail is veiy peculiar being not 
only longer than the wmg, but narrow and having the feithers 
pointed, the outer feathers being much broader than the centre 
ones There is but one genus and a single species in this 
sub family 

THE PASSENGER PIGEONS GENUS ECTOl ISTCS 
RcioJusUs Swainson Zook Journ p 362 (1827) ' 

Type, E tmgratonus (Linn } 

The follow ng is the only representative of the genus •— » 

1 THE AMERICAN FASSENGER PIGEON 

ECTOribfES JflGrAlORIl/S 

CpJujjha Sjst Nst i p 28s(ij6&} 
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l^ctoputes t/npalonus, B O U List Brit B p 140 (1SS3), 
Saunders, ed \arrellsBnt B iii p 28 {1883), id Man 
Brit B p 474, note (1889), Sahad Cat B Bnt. Mus xxi 
p. 369 (1893) 

Adult Mala. — General colour slaty grey on the mantle, wing 
coverts, lower back, rump, and upper tail coverts , scapulars 
brown, wiih black, marks caused b) longitudinal patches near 
the base of the outer web, a few of the adjacent median and 
greater cot eitssimilarlj marked, bastard wing pnmarj-coterts, 
and quills bbck, the pnmanes etiemally margined with whitj 
brown the inner ones more broadly with white near the base 
of the outer web , centre tail feathers slaty black, the remainder 
grey, with more or less white along the inner web of all but 
the outside feathers, which are white on the outer web and grey 
on the inner one , all but the centre feathers with a patch of 
cinnamon near the base of the inner web , head and bind neck, 
sides of face, and throat slat) blue, paler on the latter, the sides 
of the neck tretallic reddish lilac, extendmg round the hmd 
* neck and on to the upper mantle these parts being shot with 
coppery bronze, under surface of body, from the middle of 
the throat downirards, nch vinous cinnamon, paler on the 
breasi, the lower abdomen and under ta»l<oveTts white, sides 
of body and axillaries slaty grey, the under wing-coverts darker 
slate colour, and those near the edge of the wing slaty blackish , 
quill lining dark ashy Total length, 162 inches, culcnen, 
o 7 , vnng, 8 45 , tail, 7 85 , tarsus, 1 2 

Adult Female. — In the British Museum are specimens, sexed 
as females, which do not differ from the males m colour 
Salvador! and Ridgway, however, describe the hen birds as 
having a brownish head and whitish throat According to the 
latter the chest and breast are greyish browTi or drab, gradually 
changing to pale brownish»grey on the sides, the belly and 
under tail coverts white. Total length, 14 5 inches , wing, 7 8 

Young — Browner than the adults and marked with white 
fringes to the feathers of the upper surface, the quills edged 
with light rufous The throat and abdomen white, lower 
throat, fore neck, and chest brown, with whitish fringes to the 
feathers. 
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Range la Great Brltala. — The Passenger Pigeon has been shot 
five times m our islands but Mr Saunders doubts if, on these 
occasions the birds have been really wild individuals 

Range ontalde the British. lelanda.— The range given for the 
species in the ‘ Check List of North American Birds (p 179) 

IS as follows — ‘Eastern North America from Hudsons Ba) 
southward and west to the Great Plains, straggling westward 
to Nevada and Mashinglon Territory 

Hahita. — Dr Brewer, m the History of North Amencan 
Birds gives the following notes on the species — 

“Mr Audubon states that m 1813, on his way from 
Henderson to Louisville, in crossing the barrens near Hardens 
burg he observed these buds flying to the southwest m 
greater numbers than he had ever known before He attempted 
to count the different flocJts as they successively passed but 
after counting one hundred and swly three m twenty-one 
minutes he gave it up as impracticable As he journeyed on, 
their numbers seemed to increase The air seemed filled with « 
Pigeons and the light of noon day to be obscured as by m 
eclipse Not a single bud alighted, as the woods were 
destitute of mast and all flew so high that he failed to reach 
any with a rifle He speaks of their aerial evolutions as 
beautiful in the extreme, especially when a Hawk pressed upon 
the rear of a flodc. All at once, like a torrent, and with a 
noise like that of thunder, thej rushed together into a compact 
mass and darted forward m undulating lines, descending and 
weeping near the earth with marvellous velocity, then 
mounting almost perpendicularly in a vast column wheeling 
and twisting so that their continued lines seemed to resemble 
the coils of a gigantic serpent At times they flew so low that 
muhitddes were destroyed and, for many days, the entire 
population seemed to eat nothing else but Pigeons 

“When a flight of Pigeons discovers an abundant supply of 
food sufficient to induce them to alight they are said to pass 
around in circles over the place making various evolutions, 
after a while passing lower over the woods and at lencth 
alighting then, as if suddenly alarmed, taking to flight, only 
to return immediately These roanoruvres are repeated with 
various indications of tndeasion in their movements or as if 
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apprehenst\e of unseen dangers During these tnanceuvres 
the flapping of their many thousand wings causes a reverbera 
tion suggestive of thunder When at last settled upon the 
ground, they indu<triously search among the fallen Iea\es for 
the acorns and the beech mast, the rear flocks continually 
rising, passing over the mam body, and reralightmg These 
changes are so frequent that at times the whole collection 
appears to be in motion A large extent of ground is thus 
cleared in a surpnsmgly short space of time, and cleared with 
a completeness that is described as incredible They are 
usually satiated by the middle of the day, and ascend to the 
trees to rest and digest their food On these occasions the 
Pigeons are destroyed in immense numbers, and their 
abundance in large extents of the country has been very 
sensibly reduced " 

Kest— Composed of a few dry twigs laid crosswise and built 
upon the branches of trees (Brewer, t( p 373 ) 

Eggs. — Two in number, pure while Axi^, i 4-1 6 inches, 
* diam , I 16 

THE GROUND PIGEONS FAMILY PERISTERID.® 
In this family of Pigeons the bill is not hooked, and the 
nostrils are parallel to the edges or tomia of the upper 
mandible The tarsus is equal to, or longer than the middle 
toe, and the number oClait feathers varies from twelve to twenty 

THE TURTLE DOVES SUB FAMILY TURTURIN.^ 
In this Sub family there ate no long hackles on the neck, 
neither is there any black spot beneath the ear coverts, as in 
the Zenaidina Count Salvador! gives the following supple 
mentary characters — No metallic spots on the wings , tail of 
twelve feathers, rather broad , tarsus naked on the upper 
part, neck with a dark collar, more or less distinct, or with 
scale like patches on the sides. 

The Turtle Doves, which includes five sub-genera — Turtur, 
Homopeba, Streptopeha, SptloptUa and Sb^mat^peba — are 
entirely confined to the Old World, over the whole of which 
they are distributed 
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THE TRUE TURTLE DOVES GENUS TURTUR 
Turtuiy Selby m Jardine’s Nat Libr Pjgeons, p 169 (1835) 
Type, T Uirtnr (I mn ) 

Ihe characters of the genus Turiur azt the same as those 
of the Sub family recorded ibove 

1 THr TURTLE MVE. TURTUR TURTUR. 

Lmn Syst Nat ‘i p 284 (1766) , Macgill 
Brit B I p sgi (1837) 

Turiur vutgans, Ejton , xDresser, B Eur vn p 39, pi 4^2 
(1876) 

Tttrtur eommvms Selby B 0 U List Bnt B p 139(1883), 
Saunders, ed YarreU's Bnt B iii p 21 (18S3), id Man 
Bnt B p 473 (1889), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B 
paztxxTiii (J8g4) 

Turtur aunttit Ray, Seebohtn.Hist Bnt B 11 p 4:1(1884) 
Dfrtur iurtur, Salvad Cat. B Bnt Mus xxi p 396 (1893) ’ 

Adult Uai«— General colour above brown, wuh a ruddy 
shade, the scapular* and wing coverts rufous, with black spear 
shaped centres to the feathers, less strongly indicated on the 
wing-coierts , the outer lesser coverts, ana the median and 
greater senes bluish grey, the innermost ones rufous, «nh 
black centres, like the scapulars, bastard wing and pnmary 
coverts blackish, externally bluish grey , quills du«ky brown, 
wilh a slight ashy shade exlemaUj, the feathers narrouly 
fringed with whity brown, lower back, rump, and upper tail 
co%crts brown, with a ruddy lini^e and more or less grey, 
especially on the sides of Ihe back , centre tail feathers dusky 
brown, with whity brown lips, the remainder of the feathers 
black with broad white ends, the outer ones al«o white on 
iheir outer webs , bead and nape bluuh grey, on the sides of 
the neck a large patch of mottled feathers, black with bluish 
while margins, having a scalloped appearance; sides of face 
and throat pale vinous, deqiening on the fore neck and breast, 
and fading off towards the abdomen, which is w-hiie, the under 
tail coverts being pure white, axillancs and sides of body 
slaty blue, the under wing^overts darker slate-colour, quills 
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dul! ashy below , bill brown , feet red , ins reddish brosvn , 
bare s\m round the eye red Total length, ii inches, 
culmen, o 7 , wing, 6 8 , tail, 39, tarsus, o 9 
Adult reaiiLie. — Similar to the male, but with the plumage 
rather duller Total length, 10 5 inches , wing, 6 8 

Yonne — Browner than the adults with broader and duller 
rufous edges to the scapulars and wingcoierts, quills edged 
and tipped with rufous There are no dark patches on the 
sides of the neck, and the throat and breast are dull pale ashy, 
with a wash of fulvous brown on the lower throat, the flanks 
grey, and the rest of the loner parts white 
Rajige In Great Britain. — A summer visitor, arnving m May 
or at the end of April It breeds throughout England up to 
Yorkshire, hut is rare to the northward, though it is believed 
to have bred in Durham, Northumbedind and Cumberland, 
and even in the south of Scotland It has occurred in 
migration as far north as the Shetlands and the Taeroe Isles 
^ As regards its occurrence m Ireland, Mr R. j Ussher 
writes — “It IS recorded ns having once nested near Down 
patnck, and once at Derraquin, Kerry (Thompson) A female, 
with eggs m its ovary, was once shot near Avoca m Wicklow 
(Walters), and recently Mr E. Williams has obtained, near 
Dublin, some birds so young that they seemed to have been 
reared m the countj As it is often observed in spring it 
probably breeds more frequently than is supposed ’ 

Baoee ontslde the Brttltta Islands. — 1 he present s]>ecics is a 
summer resident throughout the Western Palxarctic Region, 
and winters in Noilhcm Afnca as fat south, at least, as bhoa 
In Central Asia it extends to Yarkand, Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan , but Mr Hartert considers the Eastern birds to 
belong to a distinct pale race which he has called Turiur 
Habiti — Seebohm gives the following note — ^The Turtle 
Dove IS very careful to conceal its nest, and breeds only in 
distncts that afford it plenty of cover It is very partial to 
dense game-coverts and plantations, and loves the more 0]>cn 
districts, if the hedges are tall and thick It also frequents 
parks and pleasure grounds, and is commonly met with m 
flose shrubberies Soon after their amval the tvoods and 
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grove® ire full of their soft note vihich is a rich low toor r r 
coorrr prolonged for some time and often modulated in 
different ways In cultivated districts it is a very timid bird, 
and at the least alarm seeks safety amongst the trees where 
when perched it is ever looking anxiously from side to side, 
as if fearful of an enemy s approach , but it is a very easy bird 
to shoot when feeding m open country where it is not 
molested The food of the Turtle-Dove is chiefly composed 
of gram and small seeds but doubtless like its near allies 
the Pigeons it vanes this diet with land shells and fruit Like 
the rest of the Pigeons, the Turtle Dove drinks frequently and 
regularly It is said by some writers that it only takes frtsh 
water but Stevenson in his Birds of Norfolk notices its 
partiality for salt and thinks that this is the reason why it 
occurs so abundantly neat the coast Other Pigeons are 
known to prefer brackish water to fresh 

‘ Like its cousins the Pigeons the Turtle Dove often flies 
far to feed and small parties of these birds as well as of Stock 
Doves may be constantly seen in spring on the Wallachian ^ 
Steppes ten miles or more from a tree or even a bush I have 
shot them on these prairies as late as the aSth of May The 
fl ght of this b td IS very powerful and often accompanied 
with loud clashing together of the wings On the ground it 
runs among the earth clods with great ease, continually de 
pressing its head and contracting its neck 

Kest — A flat structure of twigs varying in strength and di 
mensions It is often built in evergreen trees or bushes m 
parks and gardens or m a dense hedge, and generally at no 
great distance from the ground 
Eega. — Two in number, creamy white Axis 11-13 inch 
diam o 85 I o 


}J, THE ORIEVTAL TURTLEDOVE. TUFTUR ORlENTALIS 

Cff/uf ha anentaUt Lish Ind Orn 11 p 606 (i 790) 

Turtur trtentalis, Salvad Cat B Brit Mus xxi p 403 

(■893) 

Adult MjUb — S imilar to T turtur but ralher larger with the 
edgps to the feaxt «s otv the side of the. week. Wuvsh grey the 
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abdomen vinous like tbe breast, and tlie under wing co\erts and 
the band at the end of the tad feathers bluish grej, instead of 
white, bill blackish, feet doll porphsh lake Total length, 
13 o inches , culmen, 07, wing, 74, tail, 4 5 , tarsus, i 05 

Adult Pemaic — Similar to the male, but smaller Total 
length, !•’ inches, wing, 6 7 

P^ge la Gnat Britain. — A Single specimen of this eastern 
species of 1 urtic Dote was shot near Scarborough on the 23rd 
of October, 1S89, and was exhibited by the late Mr Seebohm, 
on behalf of Mr James Backhouse of York, at a meeting of the 
Zoological Societj, on the 6th of May, 1890 

Basge oatslde the British irtanda. — According to Count Sah adori, 
this species of Turtle Dove is found from the base of the 
Himala}asto Central India and through the Burmese countries 
to Formosa, hlanchuna, Corea, and Japan 

HaWtsL — Captain Hutton states that the present species arrives 
at Masuri m the N \V Himalajas, earl) in April, when all the 
woods resound with its deep-toned cooing It does not seem 

differ m any respect in habits from other Turtle Doves It 
breeds in Maj and June, and Mr Hume has found nests as 
late as August 

Kest-~>AccordiQg to Mr Hume, the bird makes a loose but 
rather more substantial twig nest than many of its congeners, 
it IS placed on some horizontal branch of a large tree, usually 
not far from the extremity 

xgsra — ^Two in number, while Axis, 1 i-i 34 inch , diam , 
o S5-1 o 

THE SAND-GROUSE. ORDER PTEROCLETES * 

The Sand Grouse hold an intermediate position between the 
Pigeons and the Game Birds, not only in external appearance, 
but on account of their anatomical and osteological peculiari 

• In the ninth Tolurae of this Library hlr Vr P OgiUie Grant has 
described all the Game Buds, including the Sand Grouse lie js the 
acknowledged authority on these Orders of birds and I have therefore 
merely given an ep tome of the Br lish spec ej founded on Sir Grant’s 
work atrave mentioned Much of the infortnation in the following pages 
i> a copy of Mr Grant s work, for the simple rc-ison that I have not 
seen ho v to improve upon it 
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ties Thus Mr Ogilvie Grant writes — “ Their general 
stmclnre presents many striking Columbine character!> as in 
the vocal organs pterygoid bones and the presence of basi 
pterjgoid processes the skull (fig t), the shoulder girdle, 



sternum and especially the great deltoid process of thehumerus 
or upper tv ins bone, but the digestive organs are like those 
of the True Game Birds” 
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Among Other distinctne characters may be mentioned the 
schizorhinal nasals and the sternum ttilh two notches on 
each side of the posterior margin, the inner one being some 
times reduced to a foramen (fig 3) 

The bill resembles that of the True Game Birds, but is not 
so strongly developed 

Three toes only occur, the hind toe, when present, being m 
a rudimentary condition The feetare very short and feathered, 
and the toes are either naked or thickly covered with plumes 

The wings are long and pointed 

The feathers of the body have well developed after shafts 
like those of the True Game Birds, but the fifth secondary 
flight feather is absent 

The young are born covered with down and are able to run 
soon after they are hatched 

The eggs are almost invariably three in number smooth and 
glossy in texture equally rounded at both ends, and double 
spotted, a set of pale purplish marks beneath the surface of the 
^hell underlying the brown surface spots (Grant le) 


THE SAND GROUSE FAMILY PTEROCLID^E 

The characters for the family are the same as those of the 
Order Pterocleies, there being but one family m the order 
Only one species has occurred within our limits. 

THE THREE TOED SAND GROUSE 

GENUS SIRPHAITES 
Syrrhapies, Illiger, Prodr p 243 (1811) 

Type S paradoxus (Pall ) 

Pallas s Sand Grouse which is the only species which has 
occurred m Great Britain is distinguished from all the other 
members of the Order Pttroeletts by the want of the huid toe. 
The tarsus and the toes are covered with feathers 

Two species of Syrrhaptes are known one, S paradoxus 
descnbed below, and the other, 51 Ubttanus, being an inhabi 
tant of Central Asia 
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1 PALLASS SAND GROUSE SYRRHAPTES PARADOXUS 
Tetrao paradoxa PaII Reis Russ Reichs ii \pp p 71’’ 

(1773) , 

Syrrhaptti paradoxus^ Dresser, B Ear vij p 75> P' 

(1876), B 0 U List Bnt B p 140 (18S3), Saunders, 
ed Yatrells Bnt B 111 p 31 (1S83), Seebohni Hist 
Bnt B 11 p 419(1884), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 475 
(18S9), Lilford, Col Fig Bnt B partxvii (rSgr), OgiHie 
Grant Cat B Bnl Mus xxii p 2 (1893), id m Allens 
Nat Libr ix p 3 pi 1 (1895) 

Adult Male — General colour above pale sandy buff, across 
the breast a band of white, each feather having a black sub 
terminal cross bar , throat rusty red, not rmrgrned bj a black 
line , no black spots on. the side of the neck , on the abdomen 
a large black patch Total length, 146 inches, wing, 91, 
tail, 7 0 , tarsus, 0 8 (Grant, /<■) 

Adult Female — Differs from the male m having the sides of 
the neck spotted wnh black, the band across the breist is 
wanting, and a black line bands tbe pale buff throat Total 
length, 128 inches , wing, 8 o , uil, $ 5 , tarsus, o 8 (Grant, / e ) 
KesuiBs — Covered with beautifully patterned down each 
plume of the body being distinct md almost scale like in op* 
pcarance, quite different from the fluffy down of >oung Game 
Birds The general colour is pale buff with patches of sienna 
and brown arranged in pairs on the sides of the head and the 
upper parts of the body These patches ore mostly margined 
and connected by mcgular dotted black lines (Newton, Ibis, 
1890 p 210, pi Ml ) 

RaasB Is Great Britain. — Pallas s Sand Grouse only appears at 
certain intenals when a great iiruption into Western Europe 
takes place Thus in 1863, and again in 1888, large numbers 
visited Briiam and even bred here Notwithstanding the pro- 
tection afforded them by intelligent landowners, the birds 
vanished by degrees, and probably migrated eastwards, back to 
their home m the Kirg^is Steppes 

Baas* outside the Brltlsb Islands — ^Thc home of Pallas’s 
Sawd Gvowse w vw the Vwu^bn S\epp«, •wbenct A caVtTids to 
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Turkestan and the region of Lake Baikal, Mongolia and 
Northern China. 

Habita — ^The late General Pijevalsky writes — “After their 
morning feed, the flocks betake themselves to some well or 
salt lake to drink, apparently preferring the fresh to the salt 
water At the drinking plac^ as well as at the feeding places, 
these birds ne\er settle on the ground without first describing 
a circle, m order to assure themselves that there is no danger 
On alighting they hastily drink and nse again , and, in cases 
where the flocks are large, the birds in front get up before 
those at the back have time to alight They know their 
drinking places very well, and very often go to them from 
distances of tens of miles, especially in the mornings between 
nine and ten 0 clock, but after twelve at noon they seldom 
visit these spots’ In autumn they are very gregarious, and 
large flocks are to be met with in the neighbourhood of their 
breeding ground, unless compelled to migrate to greater dis- ' 
tanccs by a heavy fall of snow 

9 Swinhoe says that m North China great numbers of these birds 
are sometimes caught after a snow-storm, when they arrive m 
large flocks in search of food Having cleared the snow from 
a patch of ground, the natives scatter a small green bean to 
attract the birds and sometimes manage to catch a whole flock 
m their clap-nets 

Kest — None , merely a slight hole scratched m the ground 

Eggs. — Three, sometimes four, m number Like those of all 
other members of the group, the eggs are perfectly otal in 
shape and remarkably Kail like in appearance, closely resem 
bling those of the Com Crake (Crftv crex) The ground 
colour IS olive or brownish buff spotted all over, though not 
very thickly, with brown and pale olive or grey, the former 
markings being on the surface of the shell, the latter beneath 
(Cf Grant, tc p s') 

THE GAMEBIRDS. ORDER GALLIFORMES. 

The following characters of the Order are summansed by 
Mr Ogthic Grant (t c, p 25) — “The nasals are holorhinal 
(fig 5) and true basiptcrygoid processes are absent, but are 
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tepresented by sessile facets (sf) situated far forward on the 
sphenoidal rostrum (fig 6) Tlie episternal process of the 
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Sternum is perforated to receive a process from the base of the 
coracoids (fig 7, and there are two deep notches on each 
side of the posterior margin of the sternum (fig 7, B) The 
bill IS short and stout the upper mandible being arched and 
overhanging the ^o^7er The hind toe is alwajs present, but 
varies in size and position The feathers covering the bodj 
are provided with well developed after shafts The nestlings are 
hatched covered with down, and able to run a few hours after 
their birth The eggs espeaally those of the smaller species 
are often numerous, and when spotted have only a single set of 
surface marks none of the pale underlying spots characteristic 
of the Sand Grouse Heniipodes, and Wading Birds, being 
found (Grant, /r) 

THE GROUSE FAMILY TETRAONID^ 

The hind toe 13 raised above the level of the other toes , the 
nostrils are covered with feathers The legs are more or less 
covered with feathers, and there is no spur The toes are also 
“ mostly covered with feathers, but are sometimes naked and 
pectinate with a senes of horny comb like processes on each 
side (Cf Grant, /<• p 26) 

THE TRUE GROUbE GENUS LAGOPUS 
Lagoput, Bftss Orn l pp 181, 216 (tyCo) 

Type, lagopus (Linn ) 

Mr Grant characterises this genus by the dense feathering 
on the feet and toes The tad is moderately long consisting 
of sixteen feathers the outer ones being nearly as long as the 
middle pair 

I THE RED CROUsjE LVGOPUS SCOflCUS 
Tttrao scoticus. Lath Ind Ora u p. 641 (1790), Seebohm, 
Hist Bnt B 11 p 428 (1884) 

Lagcpus scottan, Alacgill BriL B i p 169(1837), Dresser, 
B Eur VII p 165 pi 479 {1873), B 0 U List Bnt 
B p 144 (1S83) Saunders ed \arreUs Bnt. B 111 
P 73 (*883), id. Man BriL B p 4S1 (1889), Lilford, 
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Col Tig Bnt B pattxvni (1891) , Ogilvie Grant, Cat B 
Bnt Mus XNU p 35(1893), id in Aliens Nat Libr ix 
P 27 (1S95) 

The Red Grouse is such a siell known bird that a detailed 
description is unnecessary but the reader is referred to the 
excellent descriptions published by Mr Ogilvie Grant The 
following account of the variations m the plumage of this species 
IS the result of very careful stud> on his part, and I cannot 
do better than quote it, os f find nothing to add on tn> ow n 
account The figures referred to m bis descriptions will be 
found m the volume quoted (Allen’s Nat Libr ix pis 11 lu ) 
Adult Male aad Pemale.— This species may be distinguished by 
having the flight feathers alwajs blackish brown 

Male Total length, 15 5 inches, wing, 8 i , tail, 4 S , tar 
sus, I 4 

Female Total length, rg inches, wing 78, tad, 43, tar 
sus, I 35 

Bang® — Great Britain and Ireland The only species of 
Game Bird peculiar to the Bruish Islands 
Ctiaagea of fiumage * — “ As no group of birds, as far as I am 
aw are, goes through so many and such varied annual chances of 
plumage as do (he members of (he genus Zagopus, which includes 
the Red Grouse, Willow Grouse, and four species of Ptarmigan, 
It Will be necessary to enter somewhat fully into details so as 
to thoroughly understand the subject 

“ The Red Grouse being one of the most variable birds m 
existence, we must begin by sajing a few words regarding 
individual xanation The ordinary varieties of the male may 
be divided into three distinct tjpes of plumage a red form, a 
bhek form, and a white spotted form The first of these, in 
winch the general colour is rufous chestnut (pi 11 fig S) inth 
out any white spots on the breast, is mostly to be found on the 
low grounds of Ireland, the west coast of Scotland, and the 
Outer Hebrides Typical examples of the second, or black, 
form (pi 11 fig to) are rarely met with, and are usually 
found mixed with either the or white spotted forms, but 
most ofien with both, and specimens in mixed plumage are 
* Ct C^lvje Gnnt, I r. 
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those most commonlj met wuh The third, or white spotted 
fo-m, has the feathers of the breast nnd be)l>, and sometimes 
those of the head and UTiperparts, lipped with white The 
most tjpical examples of this variety are found, as a rule, on 
the high grounds of the north of Scotland 
r thefemale, no less than five distinct types are recognisable, 
the red, the black, the white-spotted, the bulT spotted, and the 
bufl" barred, forms. The first two are the rarest, the latter being 
extremely uncommon (pi 111 figs 5 and 13) The white 
spotted form occurs as m the male, the buff spotted form, 
a\hich IS much the commonest and most usually met with, has 
the feathers of the upper parts topped at the tip with whitish 
buff (p! Ill figs 2 ano 3), the fifth, or buff barred form 
(pi 111 fig 4), IS met with m the south of Ireland, and re 
sembles m winter (autumn plumage) the ordinal) female m 
breeding plumage, having the upper parts coarsely barred with 
buff and blacL Verj little is known of this last vanetj, owing 
to the difficult) in obtaining birds, except during the shooting 
season 

* ‘‘The great peculiarity of the Red Grouse, and one without 
parallel among birds even of the genus lies m the fact that the 
changes of plumage in the male and female occur at different 
seasons 

"The male has no distinct summer plumage, but has distinct 
autumn and winter plumages, and retains the latter through 
out the breeding season 

‘ The female has a distinct summer plumage, which is com 
plete b) the end of April or beginning of May , also a distinct 
autumn plumage, which is retained till the following spring 

"To put It more conasely, both male and female have two 
distinct moults during the year, but in the male they occur in 
autumn and winter, nnd in the female \n summer and autumn , 
the former having no distinct summer, and the latter no distinct 
winter plumage 

“ In the Willow Grouse and Ptarmigan there are three distinct 
changes of plumage in summer, autumn and winter in both 
male and female alike, the winter plumage being white m all 

"The Red Grouse is considered by most ornithologists merely 
an insular form of the Willow Grouse, and consequently one 
might naturally suppose that, as the British species does not 
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turn 'white m winter such protective plumage being unnecessarj 
in the local ties it inhabits the ninter moult has been gradually 
dropped Now this is the ese with the female only, and rre 
find the male for no apparent reason changing his newly 
acquired buff and black autumn plumage for a winter one of 
chestnut and black Further investigations may lead to some 
explanation of this strange anomal), but at present we know of 
none 

Aflnlt Male Autumn Pluma^re — ^After the breeding season a 
very complete autumn moult takes place, the qmlls, tad and 
feathers on the feet being ent rely renewed In most examples 
the feathers of the upper parts are black, margined, and irregu 
larly barred with tawny buff and n most rases the bars cross 
the feathers mote or less transvetsely (pi ii fig 4) but in some 
thej are more or less concentric and parallel with the marginal 
band, giving the upper parts a scaled appearance (pi n 
figs 6 and 7) The feathers of the chest are rather widely 
barred with huff or rufous buff and black (pi 11 fig i x), and 
some of the flank feathers are more narrowly barred with the ( 
same colours. The rest of the under parts var> according to 
the type to which the individual belongs, being chestnut, black, 
or white spotted, or a mixture of all three In a bird shot on 
the 6th of June, the autumn moult having commenced on the 
upper mantle, three different sets of feathers can be seen on the 
back at once, belonging to the newautumn, the old winter, and 
the old autumn plumages, both the latter very clearly showing 
the result of wear and tear (pi ji figs i 3) 

‘ The males at this season no matter to what type they belong, 
bear a much closer resemblance to one another than they do 
in their winter plumage, only the under parts of the body 
differing conspicuously 

‘ Tlie first feathers of the winter plumage begin to appear 
about the beginning of September 

"Adwlt Mat# wiater-BTuamer nwmas# — General colour above 
black With finely of mottled bars of dark chestnut 
(pi 11 fig 5), head neck, and chest (pi 11 fig x'*) 
mostly dark chestnut finely marked with black, and the flanks 
mottled and barred with the same colours, the chestnut usually 
predominating Generally a pealer or less number of autumn 
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feathers are retained, and are conspicuous among the new 
winter plumage The rest of the under parts remain the same 
as after the autumn mouU 

‘ The general colour of each bird vanes of course according 
to the tjpe tonhichit belongs some being darker some lighter 
UTien once the winter moult is complete, no change whatever 
lakes place m the plumage of the male till the follow mg autumn 
moult except that the feathers become bleached and w orn at 
the extremities 

Adult Female Autumn Winter Plumage • — Upper parts black, 
with narrow irregular bars and motthngs of rufous and a buff 
spot at the tip of most of the feathers (pi iii figs 2 and 3) 
chest and flank feathers naritiwly and often irregularly barred 
with rufous and bhck and usually more or less tipped mth 
buff (p! ut figs 10 and ii) The rest of the under parts 
are dark chestnut, mottled and barred with bhck or black 
barred with chestnut The t)ptcal white spotted form differs 
of course m having the feathers of the under parts widel> 
tipped w ith white 

** Adult Female Summer Flumage — 

"A Feathers 0/ the Upper parts 

* So far as I have been able to ascertain from examining a 
large number of specimens the summer feathers of the upper 
parts are alwajs attained by moult and never by change of 
pattern The summer moult of these parts is very complete 
and the transfonnation from the autumn winter plumage very 
remarkable Every female assumes the summer plumage and 
at this season all the different types closely resemble one 
another but one can generally tell by the colour of the under 

• The foittt descr bed is the commoDest or buff spotted form of the female 
in autumn plnni. ge In typ tal cxaioples of Ibe led foitn the buff spots at 
the ends of the feathers of ihe upper parts are absent and this is also the 
case in the much rarer black form la the buff barred form from the 
south and west of Ireland the tenninal buff spot takes the form of a mar 
gical bar and the feathers are practicall/ indist nguishable from the breed 
]Dg or summer plumage It may tiansp re that m thesouth of Ireland the 
most southerly po nt of this bird s range the female retains her breed ng 
plumage throughout the year but tb s seems unt kely and b rds k lied 
between the months of Apr I and August are wanted to settle this pomt 
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parts to which form an individual belongs. In the 'wenge 
female in full breeding dress the upper parts maj be described 
as blach each feather being rather widely margined, barred, 
and marked Kuh orange buff (pi i(i fig i) The protection 
afforded by this plumage is so perfect that, when the bud is 
sitting on Its nest among heather and dead grass, it may easily 
remain unobserved, though only a few yards distant 

‘ This plumage, honever vanes much m different individuals, 
birds from the west of Scotland, Yorkshire, and Ireland hanng 
the orange brown bars much brighter and wider than m the 
more finely mottled and darlcef specimens generally charac 
teristic of the east of Scotland 

**£ Ftathtrs of the Sides and Plants 
"B> the first weekm May the summer plumage of the female 
Grouse is fairly complete, and many of the finely mottled 
rufous and black autumn flank feathers are replaced by widely, 
and often irregularly, barred buff and black feathers, similar to 
those of the chest It must be particularly noted that m none 
of the many females exammed, in breeding plumage, were 
the whole of the autumn flank feathers cast or Ranged m the 
summer moult, a hrge proportion being retained, unchanged 
in colour, till the next (autumn) moult The summer flank 
feathers are produced m two ways, either by a gradual re 
arrangement and change in the pigment of the autumn feathers 
(pi lu figs 6-8) or by moult (pi m fig 9) In some birds 
the whole of the alteration m the plumage of the flanks is pro- 
duced b) change of pattern ui the old autumn feathers, in 
others the change is entirely produced b) moult, while some 
times both methods are employed by the same mdividuak 
In the former case, the first indicatton of the coming change 
may be observed in the begmmng of November, or even 
earlier, when many of the flank feathers show traces of an 
irregular buff stnpe or spot near the terminal half of the 
shaft (fig 7) As the buds only change about half their flank 
feathers, these buff marks are <^y to be observed on such as 
are destined to undergo alteration of pattern, which, roughly 
speaking, means every second or third feather The buff spot 
gradually enlarges and spreads along tbs shaft, then becomes 
constricted at tntenals, and breaks up into patches, which 
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pradtialli extend htcnllj towards the margins of the nebs, 
forming widv irregular buff lunds (fig 8) Mcannhile the 
interspaces become black, and the rufous of autumn dies out 
“^\hcn the summer feathers ate supplied by moult, they 
usuallj begin to make their appearance about the beginning of 
March and eaea when full) grown, thej maj gcncrall) be rccog 
nised from iho c produced 1 j) change of pattern by their more 
regular black and buff barring (pi iii fig 9) The change of 
pattern avithout a moult appears to lake a long time to become 
complete, for wc find as aircad) shown, that though autumn 
feathers, altered in this way, begin to show traces of the coming 
metamorphosis as carlj as the beginning of November, the 
colours art oftta trap<.tfcctly ananged by the end of April 
Uhen the summer feathers are supplied entire!) by moult, no 
change whatever is visible in the autumn plumage of the flank 
feathers till about tlic end of Februar), when the first^new 
feathers begin to appear, though wc have noted a single 
instance of one summer feather making its appeaiance as carl) 
as the middle of December 

" Uverc can be no doubt that the male completes his autumn 
moult ver) much more quickly tliaa the female does man) 
males being in full autumn plumage b) the beginning of Sep 
Icmber 1 ossiU) this ma) be accounled for b) the resources 
of the femak being mote severely taxed than those of the male 
during the breeding season It may very naturally be asked 
why some females should change their summer flank feathers 
b) moult, while others are enabled to arrive at the same result 
by going through the much less exhaustive process of re 
decorating their old autumn feathers and making them serve 
the purpose of new breeding plumage This is a diflicult 
question to answer but it seems natural to suppose that the 
nore vigorous birds gam their summer flank feathers by moult, 
while nature has enabled the weaker individuals to obtain the 
necessary protective nesting plumage by a more gradual and 
less exhaustive process 

“ C Ftathtrs of the Chest 

“ The summer change of the feathers of the fore neck and 
chest m the female Red Grouse is simibr to that which takes 
place on the sides and flanks, but isxerymuch more complete. 
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all the feathers being widely barred with black and jellowish- 
buff by the beginning of May (pi in fig is) 

“As t\ill be eas\l> understood, these being conspicuous parts 
of the bird when she is sitting on her eggs, it is most important 
for her that the protective black md buff plumage should be 
complete The greater part of this change is generally pro 
duced by moult , but, as is the case with (he flank feathers, 
some individuals (probably less robust females) attain the 
change without moulting The same rearrangement of the 
pigment described in speaking of the flanks takes place in the 
chest feathers, and the finely mottled and barred, rufous and 
black, autumn plumage becomes widely barred with black and 
buff” 

young siraa in July resemble the adult female in breeding 
plumage in their general colour, but the flank feathers of the 
adult plumage begin to appear about this nine By the month 
of l^ovembeithe young are generally not to be- distinguished 
from the idults 

Kesuifl? — In this and all the other species of ZffS‘>/us, the 
nestling iscoiered wth fluffy jcllow down, with rich brown 
pattern on the upper parts 
Baaffe — Confined to the British Islands 
Kiwu.— -“This species inhabits the open moors coiered with 
heath and ling from sea leiel, but is not found above the bmiis 
where these phnts grow, its place being taken on the mountain 
tops of many parts of Scotland by the Ptarmigan Unlike the 
Clack Game, the Red Grouse is slncilj monogamous, each 
mile pairing with one female only, and assisting her to rear the 
young The nesting season is, roughly speaking, in April and 
May, but laries according to locality and season, eggs being 
sometimes found much earlier and as late as June, though the 
latter are probably second sittings, the first ha\ing been 
destroyed T he female in her black and buff summer garb is 
practically miisible when silting on her nest, her colours bar 
monising perfectly with her surroundings " 

As the young Grouse become strong on the wing and the 
season ad\ances,the various coveys, especially if the weather is 
wet and stormy, sobn unite their forces and go about in large 
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flocks known as "packs,” the males and fennks genera)l> form 
\ng separate parties , and it is not uncommon to find that all 
the birds killed in one dme are cocks, while on another beat 
the reverse obtains (Grant, Ic) 

Nest — A slight hollow in the ground, sheltered by the longer 
heather and grass, and lined with moss and grass or such 
materials as chance to be on the spot (Grant, /c) 

Eg&a. — Var>ing m number from seien to ten and sometimes 
more The ground-colour is pale cream or buff, spotted and 
blotched all over with dark reddish brown, which often nearl} 
conceals the groundcolour Average measurements, i 75 by 
1 38 inches (Grant, ic) 


n THE PTARMIGAN LACOPUS MUfUS 
Lagojius cittereus, Brit B i p 187 {1837) * 

Za^a/us viuii^s {iloniin) , Dresser, B Eur vii p 157, pis 477, 
478 (1874), B O U List Bnt B p 144 (1883), 
Saunders, ed Yarrells Bnt B iii p 83 (1883), Lilford, 
Col Fig Bnt B part m (1888 ) , Saunders, Man. Bnt 
B p 483 (1889) , Grant, Cat B Bnt Mus \itii p 44 
(1893), id in Allen’s Nat Libr p 38 (1895) 

Tr/rdt; Seebohm, Hist Bnt B it p 424(1884) 

Adult Kaia and Female at all eeaeons.* — Outer tail feathers black, 
with only the bases and tips more or less white , flight feathers 
always white , bill much more slender than in the Red Grouse 
or AVillow Grouse, wing shorter, males measuring about 75 
inches from the bend of the wmg to the end of the longest 
■flight feather 

Adult Male and Female Winter Plumage — General plumage 
and middle pair of tail feathers white, with a black patch m 
front of the eje m the male, which is absent or rudimentar} in 
the female. 

Adult Male, Summer Plumage — Head, uppe^parts, middle 
pair of tail feathers, sides, and flanks dark brown, mottled and 

• The descriptions ate a^am taken from Mr Otilwe Grant's volume (/ 1 1 
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barred with grey and ruatj , breast brownish black, sometimes 
more or less barred and mottled with buff , rest of under parts 
white 

Adall Female Summer Flamase — General colour above black, 
mixed with rufous buff, most of the feathers being edged with 
whitish buff , middle pair of tail feathers and under parts 
rufous buff, barred with black 

Adult Male and Female Autumn Plumage — Upper parts, middle 
pair of tail feathers breast, and sid« grey, finely mottled with 
black, and sometimes with buff, test of under parts white 
The female may generally be distinguished by having some 
feathers of the faded summer plumage remaining among the 
grey autumn plumage 

Male Total length, X4 5 inches , wing, 7 6 , tail, 46 • 

SU5, I 3 

Female Total length, 14 inches , wing, 7 4 , tad, 4 : , tar 
sus r3 

For the changes of plumage through which the Ptarmigan 
passes, the reader is referred to the most excellent account 
published by Mr J G Milhis m his “Game Birds and Shoot 
mg Skt-tcbes,' quoted by Mr Grant (// p 39) 

Range la Or«at firi(aui.->-On)y found m the higher mountains 
of Scotland 

Kan^ outside ttie BrlUsh folanda — The Ptarmigan inhabits the 
mountains of Europe south of the Alps and the Pyrenees, east 
to the Ural Mountains, and probably some ofthe higher ranges 
of Central Asia 

Hatjlts — Mr Ogilvie Grant gives the following account of the 
habits of the species — “ TTie home of the Ptarmigan is among 
the high stony table lands and rocks above the limits of tree 
growth and heaths lake the Willow Grouse, the plumage of 
the male varies greatly m different localities, and the amount 
of while feathers retained during the summer and autumn 
plumages is greatly affected by the latitude which the birds 
inhabit examples from the north of Norway retaining much 
white m the upper parts throughout the summer months 
This does not apply to the females, all of which get their full 
summer breeding dress, which is no doubt essential for their 
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protection during the nesting season. In the same rraj, the 
rmsed plumage of the males no doubt renders them less con 
spicuous among the patches of snon which, in the more 
northern latitudes, are not melted durjng the short summer 
The general habits of the rtatmigin resemble those of the 
Grouse, their monogamous habits, mode of nesting and feeding, 
being much the same , but the call is serj different from the 
of the latter, and is more of a hoarse croaL The 
female is an excellent mother, taking the greatest care of her 
>oung, and boldly menacing an) unexpected intruder who mi) 
come on her unawares She flutters along the ground or runs 
towards her supposed enemy with drooping wings and halting 
gait to attract attention, while the joungdisapiicar M bj magic, 
and >-amsh among the crcsices of the stones Ptarmigan 
depend great!) for ‘afety on the perfect harmony of their 
plumage with their rutural surroundings, and it is astonishing 
to see how they will sometimes rise all round one, almost from 
under one's feet, on comparauNcIy bare ground, without any 
^ prci lous evidence of their presence " 

Kettusff K«tt, aad Em- — Similar to those of the Ked Grouse, 
but the eggs of the latter are ralHcr smaller, less thicU) coveted 
with blotches, and more buff m general appearance 

THE ULACK GROUSE GENUS L\RURUS 
L^runts, Swains Taun Bor Amer Birds, p 497 (1831) 
Type, L. tetnx (Linn ) 

The genus Lyrurus differs from Zagt>/us m having the feet 
feathered but the toes are naked and pectinate on the sides 
There are eighteen tail feathers, and the outer pair are curved 
outwards m the male 

Only two species of Lyrurus are knovn, our own Black 
Grouse andZ of the Caucasus Mountains. 


I THE BLACK. GROUSE LVRORUS TETRlX 
Tclrao fetnx,'L\rm S)st Nat 1 p 274(1766), Macgill Brit 
B i p 145(1837), Dresser, B Eur vii p 205, pi 487 
(1873) B O U List Brit B p r45 (18S3), Saunders, 
I3 X 
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ed YarreUs Bnt B tit p do (1883), Seebohm, Hist 
Brit B 11 p 435 (1884), Lilford, Col tig Bnt B part 
vn (188S), Saunders, Man Brtt B p 479(1889) 
Lyrunis UtrtXi Q,jiXA,QiX B Bnt Mus xxn p 53(1893) 
id in Allen’s Nat Lilw ix p 45 (1895) 

Adttlt Male — Plumage mostly black, the under tail covert? 
pure white Total length, 23 5 inches , wing, 10 3 , tail, 8 S , 
tarsus, I 9 

Adult Female — Plumage mostly rufous and buff, barred with 
black, the black bars on the breast being much cozrser than 
in the female of L vdokoucutczt, and the tail shorter Total 
length, 17 inches, wing, 89, tail, 4 5, tarsus, t 6 

Nestuag — Covered with jellowish dotm, patterned with 
chestnut brown on the upper parts 
chaiiees of Rmnage •—During the heny autumn moult, 
which takes place m July and August, when the males are 
entirdy devoid of tails and generall) incapable of flying more 
than a few yards at most, a temporary protective plumage, like^ 
that of the female, clothes the bead and neck, and the throat 
becomes more or less white The object of this change is 
obvious, for the black head and neck of the male are con 
spicuous objects among the heather and rushes but the 
rufous buff feathers, with their black bars and marks, harmonise 
perfectly with these surroundings and enable the defenceless 
birds to escape the observation of their enemies The barred 
feathers of the head and neck are not cast and replaced by 
black till the rest of the plumage has been renewed, and the 
bird IS once more able to fly 

The young male, unlike that of the Caucasian Black Grouse, 
attains the black adult plumage at the first autumn moult, and 
bj November resembles the old male, but some of the finely 
mottled shoulder feathers and mnei flight feathers of the first 
plumage are generally retained till the second season, and the 
outer tad feathers are shorter and less beautifuHj curved 
Females that have become barren from age or accident 
commonly assume the male plumage to a greater or less e-x- 
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tent, some examples haiiing much black in the plumage and a 
very well developed forked black tail each feather being 
pretti!} edged ^\ith white One peculiarity of these birds is 
the colour of the throat, which m the most fully plumaged 
examples is pure white 

The only time when the throat of the male is white or 
partially so, is during the short penod when the temporary 
hen like plumage coiers the head and neck At that season 
the throat becomes white or thickly spotted with white Ivo 
doubt this IS the source whence the pure white throat of the 
barren female is derived 

Eajjgfe la Great Britain. — Pnncipal!) found m Scotland and 
the North of Utiglind at the present day , but fotcneily dvstci 
bated over England in localities suited to its habits It is still 
to be found m many parts of England and Wales, and is an 
inhabitant of the wilder distncts of the south western counties 
Baa?« outside the British IsUads. — ^Europe and Northern 
and Central Asia, eastwards to the River Kolima, North 
» eastern Siberia, southwards to the Eastern PyTenees North 
Italy, Northern Caucasus, Tian Shan and Peking and north 
wards to about 69* N lat {Osthte Grant) 

Hawte. — Mr Ogilvie Grant writes — “ Pine and birch forests 
are the true home of this bird nnd though when feeding it may 
often be met with on the open moots or in the stubble-fields at 
a considerable distance from any covert it is truly a denizen of 
the woods, and passes the greater part of its existence on the 
branches where unlike the Red Grouse, it is perfectly at 
home Black Grouse like other Game Birds are extremely 
partial to grain, and in some parts of Scotland, where they are 
still numerous frequent (he stubble fields m enormous Hocks 
generally in the early morning and towards evening They 
are polygamous— that js to say, one male pairs wuh many 
females anti generally towards the end of March or beginning 
of April the pairing season commence'?, when the cocks are 
m the habit of repamng at dawn and sunset to some par 
ticulat spot to display their charms to the females and give 
battle to theu rivals 

‘ The extraordinary pantomime gone through by each male 
as he struts round the arena generally an open patch of ground 

T 8 
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worn neatly bare by constant traffic is most entertiming to 
observe With drooping wings outspread tail and many other 
cur ous antics accompanied by an occasional spring into the 
air he attempts to secure the goodwill of the ladies and when 
t VO birds meet a slight slunnisb in rshich a few feathers are 
lost takes place As a rule no senous fghts such as one sees 
between Red Grouse occur merely a round with the gloves 
to entertain the lad es of tl e harem but occasionally when 
two r vals chance to meet a furious set to may be witnessed 
the fight last ng till one or both birds are thoroughly exhausted 
bleed ng and tom These strange entertainments last til! the 
females — or ‘ Grey hens as they ate called — ha\e laid all their 
eggs and commenced to sit when the males are seen no more, 
the hatch ng of the eggs and rearing of the young being ex 
clusively the task of the females 
Kest — A slight hollow in the ground scratched out and w th 
little lining, usually well concealed 
Sgrgs —Generally six to ten in number BulT spotted with 
rich brown Average measuretnents a inches by i 4 ^ 


THE CAPEItCAiLZIES GENUS TETRAO 
Tttrao Lina Syst Nat 1 p *73 (1766) 

Type, T nrogallis Lmn 

The Capercailzes are the largest of the Grouse and have 
eighteen tail feathers like the Black Grouse The tail is 
rounded or wedge shaped differing from tlat of the genus 
Lynmts m this respect 

I THE CAPERCAILZIE. TCTRAO UROGALLUS 
Tetrai> vr^sallus hnn Syst Nat / p 273 (1^66') MacgiU 
Brit B 1 p 138 (1837) Dresser B Eur vu p 223 
pi 490 (1873) B O U Lst Bit B p 145 (1883), 
Saunders ed IsrrellsBnt B 1 1 p 43 (18S3) Seebohm 
Hist Brit C 1 1 440 (1884} Saunders Man Bnt B 
P 477 (1889) Ogilvie Grant Cat B Bnt Mus xxii p.60 
O893) L Iford Col Fig Bnt B part xxviii (1S94), 
Ogilvie Grant m Allens Nat Libr ix p 49 (1895) 
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Adult Kale * — Above dark grey, shading into redd sh brown 
on the wings and fnely mottled with black, a metallic green 
band across the chest and the throat glossed with the same 
colour Middle of the back not barred with black , the 
shoulder feathers not tipped with white and the breast and 
belly black, a few feathers m the middle being tipped with 
white Totallength 35mches, wing 146, tail, 123, tarsus 
2 8 

Adult Female. — Middle of the back rufous and buff strongly 
barred with black breast and belly buff or whitish buff 
barred with black general colour of the plumage darker 
than in T uraUnus the while lips lo the scapulars being 
narrower Total length, 25 inches wing 117, tail 73, 
tarsus 2 I 

Tounger Kales resemble the adult but are smaller and the 
white band across the tail is wanting 

itestUnff— Very similar to that of Z /e/r/r 

JiEage In Great Britain. — Formerly md genous to Great Britain 
• tl e Capercailzie became extinct and has been re introduced 
It IS now found m Perthshire Forfarshire and the neigh 
bourmg districts 

Ii&aze outside the British IsUnde — ^This species is an inhabitant 
of the pine forests m the mountain ranges of Europe extend ng 
to North-eastern Turkestan the Altai Mountains as far east 
as Lake Baikal 

Habits. — The folio vmg account has been pubi shed by the 
late Mr Lloyd m his well known vork T 1 e Game Birds and 
Wild h owl of S \ eden and Nor vay — 

The \ hereabouts of the Zr/f x/<r 4 V of h ch mention wa 
made m the last chapter having been ascertained the gunnei 
— for a sportsman he can hardly be called — proceeds to the 
spot either ovem ght (m which case he bivouacs in its vicinity) 
or at a very early hour in the monimg ‘ He should be there 
we are told by the first da vn of day when the Woodcock 
begins to rotfir and the shnil notes of the Woodlark {Alaudi 
arborta Lmn ) — hence called the Tjader klockan or the 
Capercali Match— are heard in the forest 

• Desc p tons taken froitt Mt e Gruils volume (/.^ ) 
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“ Here the man listens tn profound sdence until he bears the 
spel of the cock then for the most part perched on or near to 
the top of a pim Sheltering himself as much as possible 
behind trees and other cover he stealthily approaches the 
bird but oiving to imperfect daylight and thickness of the 
wood he IS often unable to see it until close upon it So long 
ho vever, as the first and second notes knappmnsen and klunktn, 
last he must reman stationary, and if in an exposed situation 
immovable as a statue But when the bird s third note, ns 
ttingert commences wh ch, as said, continues only a very short 
time — and in the while the bird is all but blind and deaf— he 
takes three to four steps or riiher strides in advance when he 
agamhalts Should nil remain perfectly quiet how e\cr, the bird 
almost immediately recommences its spel, and, when it once 
more comes to uvm^n the man, as before moves forward 
seieral steps, and by thus alternately halting and advancing 
he at length arrires withm gunshot of the Capercah, whose 
fate IS then soon scaled 

The Capercah during its spel is very watchful , and the 
fowler must therefore be exceedingly guarded in his move 
mcnts while thus stealing 00 it and at such times as the 
bird IS heard although not seen he should of all things, avoid 
look ng about him Want of caution on the part of the fowler 
in this matter has sated the Jives of many Capercah Its eye 
indeed is said to be so piercing as more reidily to discover 
the face and hands of the man if they be uncovered, than liis 
person and some therefore, deem it advisable not only to 
wear gloves but to hold down the bead 

The fowler should also be careful never to advance until 
the sismn‘^71 has actually commenced for an old Caperenh 
cock that has previously started will perhaps when one imagines 
it is on the very point of beginning the last named note 
suddenly stop in its spel, and if one then advances will 
most assuredly take wine When again the man halts after 
stsmngen it should be m in easy position , so that, 
however long he may have to wait before the bird rccom 
mcnces its spel, it will not be needful for him to change it for 
mother 

During the early part of the Spring when the cock carries 
on his spel quite alone he tuns the greatest risk of Ins life , 
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but when, at an after penod, he is joined by the hens, they 
act the part of his guardian angels On the least appearance 
of peril, they, to put him on ha guard, utter a peculiar kind of 
cackle, and should not this suffice to attract his attention, one 
or other of them will straightways fly past the tree on which he 
IS perched, and at tunes so near to him as apparenlJj to strike 
him with the tip of her wing, which unmistakable hint he cannot 
but comprehend, and, as a consequence, moves off at once 
‘ m the wake ’ of his kind monitress 

“ Happily but few hens, comparatively speaking, are shot at 
the Ltk itaUe^ partly because they are more w ary than the cock, 
but chiefly, I take it, owing to the fowler having other and 
better game m i lew Indeed were a proportionate slaughter 
to take place amongst them, the breed, in some parts of Scan 
dmavn, must soon become extinct As it is, the cocks are so 
ruthlessly shot down during the pamng season that a large 
portion of hens are unable to find mates, and hence the 
number of barren birds {Gall Honor^ meets with in the 
forest Were people to refrain from killing the cocks until the 
spring IS well advanced, and pamng for the most part over, no 
great harm would be done, and they still might have ample 
amusement , for the cocks, especially the young ones, continue, 
as said, to spel until the middle of Ma>, or it may be even 
longer 

“ The number of Capercali— of cock«, I speak — that a man 
may thus kill at the Lekstille within a given time depends 
greatly on circumstances If, for instance, the weather be 
boisterous, or there be a crust on the snow, which in more 
northern parts of Scandinavu often remains on the ground 
until late in the spring, it may happen that even the most 
eapenenced chasseur aviH hardly kill a 'ingle bird in a week , 
but under favourable arcumstances, on the contrary, a good 
deal may be done. I, myself, have known more than one man 
to shoot from five to six of these birds m the course of the 
morning and evening of the same day, but one or two i& a 
more usual number A peasant m the interior, however, who 
knows what he is about, and deaotes much of his time to the 
purpose as many do, will probably kill from fifteen to twenty 
cocks during the spring I wa^ indeed, assured by an 
acquaintance of mine, who resided in the heart of Wermehnd 
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Finn Forests, that one particular spnng he shot no less than 
twenty nine This m a country where nearly everjone carries 
a gun will give some idea of the havoc that is thus annually 
made amongst the e noble birds 

In the northern parts of Scandinavia the Capercali is 
generally shot at the ZekstiUe with a small peanfle, but 
in the south the shotgun is almost unnersally used for the 
purpose 

Meat — Similar to that of the Black Grouse 

Eggs. — Like those of the Black Grouse, but larger Axis, 
2 2 inches , diam , t 6 


FAMILY PHASIANID/E 

THE PARTRIDGES SUB FAMILY PERDICIN^ 

The Partridges are distinguished from the Pheasants by their 
shorter tail which is much shorter than the wing The first 
quill IS equal to or longer than the tenth 


TUC CllUKOR rAFTriDGCS OthUS CACCAbIS 
Caccabts^ Kaup NatOrl Syst p 183 (1829) 

Type, C saxatthi (W M ) 

I THE RED LEGCCO PARTRIDGE. CACCACIS RUFA. 

T<ir<to rufa, Linn S)st Ivat i p 276(1766) 

Pirdtx mhra, Alacgil! BnL B 1 p 215(1837) 

Ciccabts rv/a, Dresser, B Eur vu p 103 pi 471, fig i 
(*875), B O U List Brit B p 241 (18S3), Lilford, 
Col hig Brit B part viii (i888) , Grant Cat B Bnt 
Mus XXII p 118 (1893), id in Allen’s Nat Libr i\ 
P pfi (iSpi) 

TVn/wr fk/i, Saunders cd YairdlsBriLB ju p 115(1883), 
Scebohm Hist Bnt B ii p 457 (1SS4), baundtrs, 
Man Bnt B p 4S9 (1S89) 
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Adait Male — Abo\e grejish olnebrown, feathers of the 
Sides of the chest broadlj margined with bhck , throat sur 
rounded by a black band, belly bright rufous buff, flank 
feathers pale gre), followed by a narrow white, and then a 
narrow black band, ending in a broader band of dark chestnut , 
outer tail feathers dark chestnut Total length, 13 6 inches. 
Wing, 6 2 ; tail, 3 7 , tarsus, 1 7 
Adait Female — Similar to the male Total length, 13 inches , 
Wing, 6 o , tail, 3 6 , tarsus, 1 6 

la Great Britain. — Mr Saunders writes — “The Red- 
legged Partridge was successfully acclimatised m England 
about 1770 , and as the result of this and subsequent introduc 
ductions It IS row thoroughlj established in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, some of the Midlands, 
and on drj ground along the northern side of the Thames 
Valley” 

oatside the Britisti i«i«n^«- — An inhabitant of South 
western Europe, ranging north to Belgium and Switzerland, 
and in the south to Madeira, the Azores, and Gran Cnnar), 
and m the east to South and Central Italy, also to Elba, 
Corsica, and the Balearic Islands (Grant) A dark form, 
called C htsfantea, occurs in Spain, it has been figured 
in Mr OgiUie Grant’s \olume (pi x) 

SaUts. — Mr OgiUie Grant writes — “ This remarkably hand 
some species was first mtroduced into the south-eastern 
counties of Great Britain about a century ago Like the rest 
of Its allies, It IS an inveterate runner, and generally prefers to 
escape from approaching danger on foot, which it does with 
great rapidity, seldom taking to flight unless hard pressed or 
suddenly disturbed Whenonceonlhewing, however, the flight 
is rapid and straight, and for this reason these birds afford capital 
sport when driven , but if shot over dogs or walked up m cover 
their cursorial habits are alike detestable to man and dog, for 
the Red legs not only seldom nse themselves till they are at the 
other end of the field and probably far out of shot, but disturb 
and put up any covej’s of Grey Partridges they may chance 
to pass on their course They are very partial to hedgerows or 
the edges of plantations and long grass or rushes, and when 
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flushed, occasionally perch on the 

?Sn^^^n’.re >S" So 

SthCSf™lrGfcyVaSge,jta^^^^ ,S 

KssssSs,“i™r:sS;^e^th«^^^ 

sometimes found m the "«« f .f ,S'S.vn nest, an irregular 
there by the females instead of m tnmr o _ 
habit by no means rare among 


ibit by no means rare among wime 

A hollotv '■'emt?'" ") 

nrahedge tallgrass orgron i^cm^ sometir * 


_ a hedge, tall grass or gronun; more 

KB, —"Ten to eighteen m "urnbet, ^ thickly dotted and 
Pale stonc-eolour or '’“'f'. 4 „,th dark reddish broan 

spotted, and =0®=''™“ a mSb ’ (Grant, fO 

Average measurements, i 55 J 


the true paetridges genus PEEEIX 
/krrf'/jr, Bnsson, Om i P 219 (17 

Tine. P perdtx (Linn ) ... ai,. 

The germs Perdtx, of rvhich our well ^e'ubm tarsal 

typ^e harthe feathem scarcely ^.ending beta 

joint, and the tail feathers lencth between the seicnih 

striraSr'Sfr^Sfbe .0^- j- - 

^ Four species of Perdtx are of^ Thibet, and 

p daurtca of North Eastern Asia, P /loagsomcc o 
r itfamca of Kansu 


, TIIF COUMO'l PARTRIDGE* PEPDIX PERUI-i 

TV/mo/^r-ifiJr, Linn S>st Nat 1 p 276(1?^^) 


• Me Ogilvie Grnnls 

scxei u m«t inter«uns snJ H quoted here tn txunto 
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P,.rdtx nnerei, Latli , Bnt B l p. aiS (1S37), 

Prcssc', D Fur in p 131, pJ 475 {1^75), B 0 U 
list. BriL B p 14-* (iSj> 3), SaundeiN ed Yarrclis 
Bnt B 111 p 105 (i8b3) , Sccbohm, HisL Bnt B ii 
p 452 (1^84), LilfonJ, Col Fi^ Bnt. B parti* (xSSS) , 
Saundt-f , Min Bnt B p 4S7 (iSSp) 
rerdtx ftrdix Gnnt Cn B 1 nt Mus wH p iS5{xS93), 
icL in MJen^s Nat Libr it p 143 (iSgj) 

(riit* c\ \///) 

Adult Male — General colour above brownish buff (washed 
with grej m birds from Northern Furopc), with narrov., close 
set, wavj''cro3S bars and lines of black , lesser and median 
wing cot erls and scapulars blotched on the inner web with 
chtstnut, and with only buff shaft stripes (fig x) Top of the 
head brown, nst of the head, throat and neck chestnut, breast 
gTc>, finely mottled with bhek IkIow which is a large horse 
shoe shaped chestnut patch , rest of under parts whitish , first 
lliaht feather with cxiremity rounded, feet horngrej Total 
length 13 G inches, wing 63, tail 35, tarsus 17 

Adult remaia —Basil) distinguished from the male by having 
the ground colour of the lesser and median wing-coverts and 
scapulars laostl) black, with wide set bulTcross bars in addition 
to the longitudinal buff sliafi stripe down the middle of each 
feather (figs 2 and 3) , and the chestnut patch on the breast 
smil) or somotjincs absent 

Immature examples of both sexes exhibit the characteristics of 
the adult but may be rccc^msed by having the first prunary 
flight feather pointed at the exiremitj instead of being rounded 
and tlie feet )ellowish horn colour 
The immature female has generally a welt developed chestnut 
horse shoe mark on the breast 
Range — Europe and Western and Central Asia extending 
in the west to Scandinavia and the British Isles, m the east to 
the Barabinska Steppes and Altai Mountains and in the south 
to Northern Spam and Portugal, Naples the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor and North Persia 

Mr Ogilvie Grant writes — “As considerable interestattaches 
to the sexual differences m plumage in the Common Partridge 
it may be worth while to republish here the substance of my 
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articles on th s subject t\hch appeared m the Field’ 
21 1891 Aprils JS9 j 

In every text hook on omithologywh ch gtvesa descr 
of the plumage in the male and female of the Commoi 
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in the ‘Field,' is not to be depended on, for the great 
majonty of joung females — by which we mean birds of the 
year — haveawell developed chestnut horse shoe, and in some, 
for instance birds from Leicestershire it is quite as large 
and perfectly developed as in the majority of adult male birds 
Young females from Norfolk and Suffolk are, however, gene 
rally exceptions to this rule, and like the majority of old 
females, have merelj a few chestnut spots on the middle of 
the lower breast, and m this part of England it is rare to 
meet with anything like a perfect horse shoe in young birds of 
this sex, while examples may be found without a trace of 
chestnut, and are commonly known as birds with a white 
horse shoe As remarked above, the birds of the j ear, w hether 
male or female are easily distinguished from old birds by 
having the first flight feather pointed instead of rounded at 
the extremity The colour of the feet and toes is also of 
course, a good character for distinguishing young birds from 
old ones m the earlier part of the season, but at the com 
mencement of hard n eather the yellowish brown feet, denoting 
youth, having generally changed to bluish grey, are perfectly 
similar to those of the adult, while the pointed first flight 
feather is retained till the following autumn moult The only 
rebable character for distinguishing the sexes at all ages, 
except in very young birds in their first plumage, is m the 
markings of the lesser and median wing<overts and scapulars, 
the buff cross bars in the female being an unmistakable mark, 
and quite suffiaent to distinguish her from a male at a 
glance It IS now some years since we first drew attention 
to these rather important diflerences, which had hitherto been 
entirely overlooked, and we may now safely say that, though 
many people, espeaally sportsmen, were at first disinclined to 
believe in this character being a sexual difference, and tested 
It severely, it has, so far, never been found to fail To con 
\ ince gamekeepers of these facts is in most cases a hopeless 
task — that the horse shoe mark on the breast is a certain 
Sign of the male is ‘bred m the bone,’ having been handed 
dowm as gospel for generations One Scotch keeper m par 
ticiilar, at a place where we have enjoyed many a pleasant 
day’s Partridge shooting, rises before our mind, and the 
remembrance of this excellent and extremely obstinate soul 
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alwajs makes us smile Often at lunch time ha\e\\e started 
him on the Partridge question, mcrcS> for the fun of h'*aTing 
him argue and stick to his opinion and that of his fore 
fathers and his politel) incredulous smile on being shown b) 
the help of a knife, that some particular bird with a large 
horse shoe mark reallj nas a female by dissection, had to be 
seen to be apprecnied But there are some people who will 
net er allow that they are mistaken, and as long as this good 
man remains ne may safely look fornard to many a half hours 
amusement, though the dissection of numerous Partridges 
does not meet with out host » entire appros^al It must be 
added that barren females are sometimes met with m more or 
less perfect male plumage One barren female (bj dissection) m 
the National Collection, has an enormous chestnut horse shoe 
markon the breast, while the wing coverts have one web of each 
feather like that of the male, and the other barred as m the 
ordinary female This, and one other evampk, are the only 
two that have come under our notice though we has e examined 
thousands of birds, and we may safely conclude that they are 
b) no means common ” 

Variettea — A curious rufous variety of ilie Common Partridge 
(scevol ix pi ml) was first described under the name of 
inontann by Unison,* who believed it to represent a distinct 
species. This is not, however, the case, as every intermediate 
phase of plumage between the Common Partridge and the 
most extreme chestnut form can be found The finest 
examples of this variety have the whole head and neck dull 
rust red and the remainder of the plumage dark chestnut, 
except the thighs and lower part of the bell) which are 
whitish as well as some bars and markings on the wing cov erts 
and scapulars Bnsson’s speciraens were obtained m the 
mountains of Lorraine but fine examples have also been pro- 
cured m Northumberland Cheshire, and \\ iltshire m England, 
as well as from other localities, and there can be no doubt 
that this form is merely a sport of nature or accidental variety 
m which the chestnut coloor pervades the whole plumage 
Equally perfect examples of both sexes have been obtained 
Grey, cream coloured, and white examples of the Common 

• Orn v.p *24 pV Txi fig atiTtol 
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Parlridge are sometimes met with, but are by no means 
common, and generalfj prove to be birds of the year, probably 
because birds of peculiar plumage are generally shot down or 
killed by birds of prey, ^Lc, while still joung, being more con 
spicuoiis than their neighbours (Grant, Ic') 

Nest — A slight hollow m the ground, roughly lined with a 
few dry grasses, S.C., and sheltered by rough grass, growing 
crops, or bushes 

ifess — Ten to fifteen, and sometimes as many as twenty, 
in shape pointed o\als, uniform pale olive-brown in colour 
Average measurements, i 4 by 1 i inch 

THE QUAILS. GENUS COTURNIK 
Cfl/wz-wiv, Bonn Enc M^lh Intr pp Ixxxvin 216(1790) 

T) pe, C <otnrntx (Linn ) 

Tail composed of ten or twelve featheri, short, soft, and 
hidden bj the upper tad coverts > less than half the length of 
the v\ ing First primary flight feather about equal to the third, 
the second bemggeneraUy slightl> the longest, in someinstances 
the first three feathers arc sub equal, or the first may even be a 
trifle the longest AaiKary feathers long and w hite Feet with 
out spurs Sexes different in plumage (C?r'tf «0 

Tiif Common quail* coturnix. coturnix. 

Tetrao cctunit’t,\.\T\x\. Syst Nat i p 278(1766) 

Cilurnix dactyhsonans/lXi.ti'^^ Bnt B 1 p 233(1837) 
Colitniix communis, Bonn , Dresser, B Eur Ml p. 143 pT 476 
(1878), B O U List Bnt B p 143 (1883), Saunders, 
ed Yarrelis Bnt B iii p 123 (1883), Seebohm, Hist 
Bnt B II p 462 (1884), Saunders, Man Bnt B p 491 
(iSgg), Lilford, Col Pig lint B partxxvu (1893) 
Ct»/arKfj: r<7/«r///T, Grant, Cat B Bnt Mus xxii p 231(1893), 
id in Allen’s Nat Libr ix p. 180 (1895) 

Adult Male — General colour above sand> brown, with pale 
buff shaft stripes and black bars and markings , chin and throat 
white, with a black anchorshaped mark down the middle, 

* Th««ccoubtof the plumagn and but lUof the Quailare taken entirety 
fro-n Mr Ogiltie Granrs volume on the Came C tds 
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chest rufous buff pale shifts, rest of under parts paler 
Total length, 6 7 inches , wing, 4 2 , tad, i 5 , tarsus, 1 o 
Adult Teaiale — Differs from the male in having no black band 
down the middle of the throat, and the chest more or less 
thickly spotted with brownish black From the female of C 
jafomca it may be readily distinguished by having the feathers 
on the chin and sides of the throat short and rounded 
The male described above is a typical example of C eclurmx 
As considerable variation is to be found in the coloration of 
ihe chin and throat, and their biack markings, it may be 
as well to give here the substance of the remarks I have 
published on this subject 1 he Migratory Quail* has been 
constantly confused with tno more or less resident local forms, 
C eajhensiSt found in South Africa, Lc, and C japomca, from 
Japan and Clima. The former is probably nothing more than 
a more richly coloured, rather smaller, resident local race of 
C eelttrtitx^ but the latter is a perfectly distinct and easilj 
characterised species The migratory bird, wandering oier an 
immensely wide range, visits the countries inhabitated by both 
these forms, and constantly inter breeds with them, the result 
being that all sorts of intermediate forms occur The male of 
C jixpontixt has the chin and throat dull brick red, devoid of 
any black markings, and the intermediate plumages between 
this species and the migratory birds are most noticeable among 
the male hybrids For instance, some have the dull brick red 
throat of C japonica, and the black, anchor shaped mark of C 
columix , others have only the upper two-thirds of the throat 
dull red, and the lower third while , while, again, a third lot 
have, in addition, a black band down the middle of the red 
part , and all kinds of intermediate stages between these three 
examples may be found These hybrids are, so far as I know 
generally only met with in Mongolia, China, and Japan, though 
there is one skin among the large senes m the National Collec 
tion said to have been obtained ui Bootan, N India 
1 he Migratory Quail also inter breeds freely with the chest 
nut throated form (C capensts) found m S Africa and the 
islands surrounding the coast, and the results are to be seen in 


• Mr Granf. <a)li C eMu-rvxt 'A 

from the non migratory species C tafentn 



the many male birds from S Africa and Southern Europe &.c , 
in which the wh te parts on the sides of the head and throat 
are more or less suffused with the bright rufous-chestnut 
characteriatic of the resident bird 
A cunous variety or semi mclanistic form of C c<>lurnix 
occurs m Spam m the marshy neighbourhood of Valencia 
A male in the British Museum has the general colour of the 
plumage black, and the female has the under parts suffused 
with sooty brown 

Range — Africa F urope and Asia, eacept m the south east 
portion A summer visitor to Great Britain some remaining 
in mild winters. 

Hablta — The migratory habits of this species are well known 
to most people but though the great majority — countless host 
of Quail which may be numbered by millions rather than 
thousands— shift their quarters m September and October, on 
the approach of winter and move southwards in many places 
a certain number remain and spend the winter where they base 
^ bred For instance m the South of England and Ireland and 
m the countnes bordering the Mediterranean, a few remain to 
winter but the bulk of the European summer visitors betake 
themsehes by various lines of miction to South Africa, 
whence they return m March and April of the following spring 
Enormous numbers also winter in India crossing the Hima 
iayas from Central Asia, while many arrive m Sind and 
Guzerat from the west, moving southwards from Baluchistan, 
Persia and other northern latitudes 
The number of migrants varies greatly m different years, 
their movements being largely, if not entirely regulated by the 
food supply and seasonal conditions of the countnes which 
they visit 

One may form some idea of the vast number to be met 
with in some parts of India from the following remarks by 
TickelL He sajs — “In such localities as ha^e been above 
noticed Quails at times abound to such a degree that shooting 
them IS mere slaughter ^^^lere birds get up at ei cry step, dogs 
or beaters are worse than useless and where the game is so 
plentiful, search after a wounded bird is seldom thought worth 
the trouble It is usual to be provided with two or three 
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gv ns * to be loaded as fast as emptied by a servant With one 
gun only it would be necessary to wash out the barrels two or 
three times m the course of the afternoon or at all events to 
tvait every now and then for them to cool A tolerably good shot 
will bag fifty to sixty brace in about three hours and knock 
down many others that are not found I remember one day 
getting into a deyra, or island formed by alluvial deposit m the 
Ganges, between Patna (Bankipore) and Sonepore which was 
sown almost entirely over nith gram (chunna) and nhich 
literally sn armed «ith Quad I do not exaggerate when I say 
they were like locusts in number Eveiy step that brushed the 
covert sent off a number of them so that I bad to stand every 
now and then like a statue and employ my arms only and that 
in a stealthy manner for the purpose of loading and firing A 
furtive scratch of the head or a wipe of the heated brow, 
dismissed a whole bevy into the next field and, in fact, the 
mharras dt nchnst was neatly as bid as if there had been no 
birds at alL' 

Nest — A slight hollow in the ground with little or no lining 
and sheltered by standing crops or grass Ac. 

Eight to twelve m number, but sometimes more are laid 
creamy white or buff more or less boldly blotched and spotted 
with rich brown Average measurements, 1 15 by o 88 inch 


THE PHEASANTS. SUB-FAMILY PIIASIANINA: 

This Sub-family is scarcely separable, from the Perdtance, 
as m the genus Phauanu$, the first pnmaTj is about equil to 
the eighth. The tail however, in typical Pheasants is much 
longer than the wing and the plumage is much more ornamental 
than m any Partridge 

THE TrUE PHEASANTS GENUS JIIASIAbUS 
Phastsnusy Linn Syst Nat i p 270 {ij 66 ) 

Ijpe, P coMieus, Lmn 

Tail Composed of eighteen feathers long and " edge-shaped, 
the uuddlc j air being vctymurfi longer than the outer pair 

• He refers to the rlajs before breech loaders come m 
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First primary flight feather about equal to the eighth and 
considerabl) longer than the tenth 

The male has the sides of the head corered with naled 
scarlet skin , there is no crest, but the ear tufts are considerably 
lengthened and the feet are armed with a pair of spurs 
{Grant) 

The genus Phastanut is almost entirel> Pal^arcticm 1 abitat, 
and contains eighteen species the stronghold of the genus 
being Central Asia 

! THE COMJIOV PHEASANT* PHASIANUS COLCHICUS 

Phasianus tokhtau Linn Syst Nat 1 p 271 (1766) Macgill 
Bnt B 1 p 114 (*837) Dresser, B Eur \u p 85 pi 
469 (1879) B O U List Bnt B p 141 ^1883!, 
Saunders ed Yarrells Bnt B jii p 91 (i88j), 
Seebohm Hist Bnt B 11 p 445(1884) Saunders Matx 
Bnt & p 4S5 (1889) Grant Cat B Bnt. Mus txii p 
320(1893) Lilford Col Fig Bnt. B part xxxui (1S96) 

A4a]t Kile,— Cron-n of the head bronre green, rest of the 
head and neck dark green shading into purple on the sides 
and front of the neck Feathers of the mantle, chest, breast 
and flanks fiery orange the former narrowly margined with 
purpbsh green the latter widely edged with nch purple those 
of the upper back and scapulars mottled in the middle with 
black and buff margined by consecutive bands of bu^ black 
and orange red and tipped with purplish lake Lower back 
rump and upper ta f coverts red maroon glossed with purplish 
lake or oily green according to the way the skin is held 
Most of the wnng coverts sandy brown middle of breast and 
sides of belly dark purplish green , middle of belly and rest of 
under parts dark brown mixed with rufous Tail feathers 
olive down the middle with narrow, wde set black, bars and 
widely edged on each side with rufous, glossed with purplish 
lake Total length 375 mefaes, wing 10 1 , lad '•12, 
tarsus 2 8 

Adult Female. — General o>Iour sandy brown barred with 
black , back and sides of the neck tinged with pinkish and 

• The account of th a spec es w aga n cop ed from Mr Og Ine Grant s 
>-olumc ( Mien s Nat. L br a 1. p 9) 


U 2 
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With metallic purple or green margins, feathers of the mantle 
and sides of the breast and flanks chestnut, with black centres 
and pinkish grey margins , an elongated patch of white black 
tipped feathers below the eyes, (luiils more coarsely barred and 
mottled with buff than m the male , tail feathers reddish brown 
down the middle, shading into sandy olne on the sides and 
with wide irregular triple bars of black, bulT, and black Total 
length, 24 5 inches , wing, 8 6 , tail, ii 5 , tarsus, s 4 

Eaoee — The Common Pheasant has been introduced in 
most parts of Europe, with the exception of Spam and 
Portugal, and the higher latitudes of Scandinavia and Russia 
For this reason it is difBcuU, if not impossible, to state 
accurately the limits of its true home It appears, however, to 
be found in a wild state m Southern Turkey, Greece, and Asia 
Minor as far east as Transcaucasia, and it extends northwards 
to the 'Volga On the Island of Corsica it is also met with m 
a wild state, and may have been imported at some remote 
period, butifit IS really indigenous there, its range must formerly 
haie extended much farther west than the counties mentioned 
aboxe 

There is no record, as far as we know, of its importation to 
the British Islands, but it is tnenuoned m the bills of fare ol 
the last Saxon king 

Habits —The favourite home of the Pheasant is thick corert, 
woods with plenty of undergrowth, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of cultivated land, where in the morning and evening the 
birds can come out to feed. Oak, bizef, and fir plantations 
scattered over large parks are much resorted to, for the birds 
seldom stray far from the shelter of the trees, and retire on 
the slightest approach of danger, being decidedly shy and 
retiring in their habits 

Most of our readers are well acquainted with the Common 
Pheasant in a semi domesticated'state, when it is undoubtedly 
polygamous, one male pairing with many females, but there 
seems to be good reason for believing that this habit has been 
acquired , for, in a really wild state, all the evidence, though it 
IS certainly somewhat scanty, tends to show that this, as well 
as the other species of J^AasiaHus, is monogamous, the cock 
’oirh remamtng rntn fne lemdie during the period of incubation, 
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and taking part m the duties of protecting and rearing the 
joung In this as m other countries where Pheasants are 
reared for sport, the greater number of birds killed are cocks, 
and hence, in the foTlomog spring, there iS" generally a pre 
ponderance of females, which may account for the polygamous 
habits of introduced birds The males are remarkably quarrel- 
some in the pairing season, fighting fiercely Tvith one another 
for the different females, the more powerful birds appropriating 
the lion’s share for their harem IVhen the females have laid 
their full complement of eggs, the male troubles his head no 
more about them, leaving them to undertake all the cares of 
rearing their family unaided They cannot be called good 
mothers, for, unlike the majority of game birds, on the approach 
of danger, they seek safety in flight, leaving the young to 
escape and hide themselves as best they can This habit Js 
often extremelj disastrous to the brood, especially when the 
chicks are very small, for, on her return, the mother is 
apparently perfectly satisfied with finding one or two of her 
scattered young, and the remainder are consequently left to 
perish For this reason gamekeepers are naturally anxious that 
the coverts, where “ wild birds " are breeding, should not be 
disturbed during the nesting-season, and it is hardly surprising 
that they should treat trespassers with scant courtesy The 
majority of birds shot annually m the laige preserves in this 
country and m Europe ate, of course, reared from eggs placed 
under domestic hen^ who make excellent mothers to their 
foster children On leaving her nest in the morning and 
evening in search^f food, the hen Pheasant is always careful 
to covet her eggs with dead leaves, and she generally quits and 
returns to her nest on the wing, thus avoiding as far as possible 
the danger of being tracked by her enemies 
The crow of the male resembles the syllables Ororh, which 
are often repeated several limes m succession, and may be 
exactly imitated by opening the mouth and drawing the breath 
m sharply to the back of tw throat This call is generally to 
be heard m the morning and evening, especially about sunset, 
when the birds are going to roost, but during the pairing 
season it may be heard at all times of the day, and is also 
giv-en V ent to when they ate flushed or suddenly startled by 
the report of a gun or a clap of thunder. 
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There can be no doubt that if the Pheasant ^vc^e not artt 
ficiaUy reared and annually turned down in this country, it 
would soon cease to exist, for w hard winters especial!), 
the birds left for stock are largely dependent on artificial 
feeding The chief food consists of gram seeds berries and 
young shoots, varied with insects and grubs wireworms being 
a favourite morsel 

Pure bred examples of/* colchtcus are now rarely to be met 
with tn England, the great majority of buds being hybrids with 
the Chinese Ring necked Pheasant [P iorquatus'), which was 
subsequently introduced 

Like the rest of its kind the Pheasant, though it roostS and 
often perches on trees, is essentially a ground bird and a tre- 
mendous runner, the old cocks basing learnt wisdom from 
past experience frequently refuse to rise at the net and face 
the guns so anxiously waiting to salute them and may be seen 
running back among the beaters as fast as their legs can carry 
them The whir made la nsmg ts loud and startling but 
when once well on the wmg, the Pheasant s flight is extremely 
swift being performed by rapid and incessant beats of the 
rounded wing and when commg high, dorni wind the pace 
at which a good “rocketer* can travel is almost incredible 

During the nesting season the hen Pheasant has numerous 
enemies to contend with, the most formidable being the 
prowling Pox, who senes her as she sits on her nest, and the 
Rooks and Crows, both Hooded and Camon who steal and 
suck her eggs A cunous instance of the enormous amount of 
damage done by Crows came under my notice in May, 1893 

With a friend I was passing through a Scotch fir plantation 
forming part of a large estate jn the north of Scotland, where 
thousands of Pheamntsare annually reared and turned down 
The plantation ran a*ong about a hundred feet above the rocky 
sea coast, and as we advancedalongthe slippery path wefound 
several sucked pheasant s eggs evidently the work of Crows, 
not had we gone far before we came suddenly upon a whole 
family of Hooded rascals, five young and two old birds. In 
the course of about a quatter of a mile we counted over a 
hundred empty shells which had evidently been earned to the 
path and there devoured. How many more might hate been 
discovered had we searched tt is impossible to say, but we saw 
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ample eMdcnceof the wholesale destruction which a fimil> of 
Crows Js capable of committing among Pheasants’ eggs 
Withm two miles of this spot to his shame be it said, stood a 
keeper’s house, where a thousand )oung birds were being 
reared ihis worthy informed us that the great heat and 
drought tlien prevalent was decimating his broods of young 
Pheasants, who were dying in scores from a disease which 
attacks the eyes, and from which few recover He volunteered 
the inforwation that be had not been over to the belt of fir 
wood “ for this two months, as there was nothing there to take 
him so far 1 A little more attention to the destruction ol 
Hooded Croirs in April might hive saved a hundred or 
two of strong wild bred birds for the sport in the fall of the 
year 

Female Pheasants that have become barren either from agt 
or through disease of the ovary, generally assume the plumage 
of the cock to a greater or Jess extent and we have known a 
number of instances in which the male plumage had been so 
perfectly donned, that if was only by the smaller sire, blunt 
spurs and much shorter tail, that the true sex of the individual 
could be ascertained Last year I examined a hen pheasant 
in perfectly normal plumage, but with a well developed sharp 
spur on each leg , this bird on dissection, was found to have 
been shot m the left ovary, a No a or 3 shot being there 
imbedded, which had destroyed the organ, and given rise to an 
ugly tumorous growth TTie wound was evidently an old 
standing one, but in this instance the plumage had remained 
normal 

The Common Pheasant not only crosses with other species of 
Its own kind, but hybnds are occasionally produced between 
it and the Black Game, Domestic Fowl, and Guinea Fowl, 
while instances are on record of hybnds between Phea'ani 
and Capercailzie 

Albinos and piebald birds are by no means an uncommon 
occurrence among our semi domesticated birds, but no doubt 
much rarer among really wild individuals 

Nest — A mere hollow in the ^und, roughly lined with dead 
leaves, and carefully hidden from view by dead ftrn, brambles, 
or coarse grass or other herbage 
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Eggs. — Vary in number from eight to tweUe, blit a score or 
more are sometimes found in one nest, probabl} the produce of 
more than one female , they are broad OAal, slightly pointed at 
the smaller end, generally broirn, or olive broim m colour, 
more rarely bluish green, uniform in tint, and with rather a 
smooth polished shell Average measurements, 18 by r 4 
inch 

NoiE —The Audaiucian Hemipode was uicladed in the British List 
many yeais ago. Two specimens are said to have been obtained in 
Oxfordshire, and a third iij Yorltshire ‘ No one ” says Mr Saunders, 
" who Lnowshow sedentary and local this species is, will beliere it to be 
a genuine visitor ” 

The synonymy is as follows — 

THE ANDALOCIAN JJEMirODE. TUENIX SYLVAllCA 
Tifras jyAoftfiir, Desfont Mem Acad Sci Pans, p 500(1759) 

Thrw* ty/valioif, Dreiser, B ‘Eor vu p *49» pi 494I1S76), B 0 U 
List Bnt B p, 146 (t&Si); Saunders ed virreJJs Bnf E. m 
p 131 <tS83}, id Maa Rnt B p 492, note (tSJp), Grant, Cat 
B Btt axil p. <37 (i?03) , id « Allen’s ^at Libr xn 
p *70(1896) 
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ADDENDA TO VOL 1. 

The foDoiving alterations and additions have become necessar) 
since Ihe publication of the earlier volumes of the present 
work 

Page 30 

GENUS CIILORIS 

The name Cklont having been preoccupied m Botanj, the 
name of Ltgunnus of Kaup must he employed for the Green 
finch 

Page 3 1, line 6 from top. Read — 

THE GREENFINCH LICURINUS CIILORIS 

Page 48 Before “The Sparrows, insert — 

Vt COUES REDPOLL C\NNADINA EXILIPES 
/Cgtof^us exi/i^es, Cows, Tmc Phihd Acad iS6r, p 383 

rvi/i/rr, Sharpe, Cat B Bnt Mus xn p 254(1888) 
Ltnola horntmannt (nec Holbocll) 1 ilford Col Fig Bnt B 
part XXX (189s) 

Adult — ^Very similar to the Mealy Redpole, but distinguished 
by Its purer colour, and by hating the rump pure white, with a 
rosy tinge, not streaked as in the Mealy Redpole Bill, 
omnge-yellow, the culmen and Up of the genys blackish, feet 
blackish brown , ms dark brown *lotal length, 5 inches, 
culmen, o 4 , wing 3 0 , tail, z 3 , tarsus, 0 55 

1 he changes of plumage arc similar to those undergone by 
the Mealy Redpoll 

- in Qmt Brltala. — Mr Cordeaux has recorded a specimen 

of this white rumped Redpoll from the Humber district, and 
two specimens are m Dr Bendelack Hewetson s collection from 
Easington in korkshirt, where they were obtained m October, 
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i8Sj ind October 1893 One of the c hai been figured by 
Lord LiJford jn his beautiful worV on Brilish Birds I hive 
also seen n specimen caught neat Tnng» m the Hon alter 
Rothschilds collection There can be little doubt that the 
species occurs n ore frequentl> in Great Britain than is supposed 
but IS confounded with the hlealy Redpoll 
Ranffo otttslde the Brttlsli Istande — This species 1 as an extensive 
range occurring from Northern Scandinavia across Siberia 
and throughout Arctic America 

Vll GREENLAND REDPOLL. CANNACINV HOKVEMANNl 

Ltnoli }omemanni Holboell Naturl Tidshr u p 395 

(1843) 

Aeatiihs Mrfi 4 fiiaftni Sharpe Cat B Brjt Mus. xu p 257 

(t888) 

Adult Kale —Similar to Cones Redpoll but much hr^er 
Total length 53 inches, culmen 04, wing 34, tail 25 
tarsus o 65 

Adult remau— A little smaller than the male IVing 3 * 
inches 

Range to Oreat Britain. — A specimen of this large white rumped 
Redpoll IS recorded by the late John Hancock as having been 
obtained near hjtbum in Durham in April 185s 
Range outside tte Britisu isiaads — The home of this species is 
m Eastern North America Greenland and Iceland. 

Page 6 1 Insert — 

n THE GREATER BULLFINCH TVRRHULA PYRRHULA 

Lexta fitrl ula I mn Sj"st Nat i p 300(1766) 

Pyrrhula tiajor, Brehro Dresser B. Eur iv p 97 pi. 198 
(1S76) 

P}rrhula />)rrJuh Sharpe, Cat B Brit Mus xu p 44^ 
(1S8S) 

Adult! — Similar to P eurofaa but much hrger and the 
colours purer, especially the red colour of the breast. TotaV- 
length 6 inches , culnicn o 5 wmg *• 7 tail •» 6 , tarsus 0 7 
Sanga la Oreat Britain,— Two specimens of the large Bull 
finch were exhibited b) Colonel Irby at a meeting of the 
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Zoological Society on the 19th of November, 1805 They 
were shot on the Yorkshire coast about the ist of November, 
1S93 ind had been mounted bj Jocal btrd sfu/Ters as Common 
Bullfinches A third specimen has been recorded by Mr 
J H Gurney as having been obtained on theCaistor denes m 
Norfolk 

Ran^ outside the British Islands. — Replaces P europcea in 
Scandinavia, and from Poland eastwards throughout Siberia 

Habits. — Exactly like those of Its smaller western represeiita 
tjve The eggs are slightly larger than those of P airopcea 


Page 189 Insert — 

THE SUB ALPIVE WARBLER SVLVJA SUE ALPJNA 
S^hia sub alpwa, Temm Man dOrn i p 214 (1820, ex 
Bonelli, MSS), Dresser, B Eur n p 389, pi 59(1875) 
Adult Kale— Slat) grey above, wings brown, with pale edges 
to the coverts, the secondanes more broadly margined , tail 
f brown, the three or four outside feathers with more or less 
white, chin, throat, and breast chestnut, shading olT into paler 
chestnut on the flanks , the centre of the abdomen and under 
tail coverts whitish, under wing coverts pale grey, with darker 
centres, axil/anes pale vinous grey, a narrow white hoe along 
the sides of the head separating the chestnut of the lower 
surface from the grey of the upper, bill dark, horn-colour, the 
lower mandible light jellowish at the base, feet dusky brown , 
ins brown, e}ehd reddish Total length, 4 6 inches , culmcn, 
045, wing, 2 3 , tail, 2 r , tarsus, o 7 

Adait Female — Browner than the male above, and not so 
ashj gre> 1 he chestnut of the under parts replaced bj buffj 
white, with a vinous tinge on the sides of the breast The 
birds of the 7 ear arebufi) brown on the breast and flanks, the 
male being a hitle greyer than the female 

ciiaractera. — ^This little Vi aibler is alhed to the \\ hitelhroats, 
bjjt IS smaller than any of them, the wing being less than 2 5 
inches in length, while the colour of the legs and feet is brown 
It IS distinguished from all the small Uarblers of the \thite 
throat group by its chestnut chin and breast. 
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Eange la Great Bnuin — A specimai of a supposed “ Dartford 
■Warbler,’ \\as procured m St Kilda on the 23th of June, 1894, 
by Mr J S Elliott, who sent it to me for identification, and I 
was not a little surprised to find that it was an example of the 
present species 

Rajige outside the British islaads. — Inhabits the countries of the 
Mediternnean, probably as fat east as Persia Winters m 
Senegambia, and m North eastern Africa 

HftWt — Mr John Whitehead, who observed this species in 
Corsica, says that it is plentiful in that island, arriving about 
the middle of April The first nest was taken on the 6th of 
May He mites — “This httlc warbler spends neatly all tts 
time m the thick scrub, sometimes mounting high into the air, 
and uttering a short but pretty song, then diving back into the 
dense bush, its whereabouts being only discovered by a short 
chattering note" 

Nest ue Effys. — The same observer describes these as 
follows "The nest is often frail, about inch deep and sj 
inches m diameter It is composed of dry stalks, often 
with a good many dead thistlc'leaves, and lined with fine dry 
grass, sometimes ruth long horsehairs The eggs, four in 
number, are of a pale yellowish or greenish white, speckled all 
over, but especially at the higer end, with light brown and 
slate blue '' 

Page 204 Add — 

THE GREENISH WILLOW UARBLtR 

. PKyLLOSCOPUS VIRIDANUS 

J^/iyl!os(oJ)US zmiia»uf,'B\y\h, } A S Beng xii. p 967(1843), 
Seebohm, Cat B Bnt Mub v p 44 (1881) Dresser, 
B Lur Suppl p 87 (1S95), Caion Haigh, Zool i8g6, 
P 445 

Adult Male — Similar to //wMta, but rather greener above 
and not so yellow below, and distinguished by the wingbai*, 
formed by the yellowish white tips to the greater coverts Dull 
ohve green above, lighter on the tump , a yellowish white eye 
stnpe, well defined, and reaching to the nape, ear coverts 
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greenish )eI[oi\ , under suffice of body pafe greenish >eIIow , 
the under wing-coicrts ind oxiJlanes paJe je!!ou , "bill broun 
above, brownish yelloiy below, legs and feet pale olnaceous 
grey, ins dark brown" (/T A Sutler) Total length, 475 
inches , culmen, o 5 , wing 2 2 tail, i 7 , tarsus o 7 

R&ss^ In Great Britain.— A specimen of this Indian species 
was shot by Mr G H Caton Haigh at North Cotes, on the 
Lincolnshire coast, on the 5th of September, 1S96 Mr 
Caton Hugh observes — "The weather prevailing at the time 
of Its appearance was such as usually results in a great immi 
gration of small birds — the wind backing to the East on the 
night of the 3rd, and blowing a fresh breeze from that quarter 
on the 4th and 5th, with heavy ram commencing to fall on the 
afternoon of the 4th and lasting without intermission for 
twentj four hours 

Range outsWe tae BiKiih Jataatf#.— Mr Gatke records three 
speem^Tis Sttm Xbe Jirujoe nf ilw5 sptoes Js >n 

Central Asia, as it nests in the Altai Mountains and m Tur 
kestan, as well as m the Himalayas Its eastern breeding 
range extends to the Ural Mountains and North Eastern 
Russia In winter K is spread over the Indian peninsula to 
Ceylon 

Hawtg.— An excellent account of this species is given by Mr 
Dresser in his “ Birds of Europe, from which vre learn that it 
frequents mixed groves and woods » and according to Severtzoff, 

It IS to be met with among bushes and the tail steppe grass 
Df Scully noticed it amongst the tamarisk and willow bushes, 
and remarks that it seemed very restless, continually flitting 
from spray to spray Both Blyth and Dr Scully state that its 
voice IS weak, and the former describes the note is //fry//, ttss 
yip, frequently uttered Sabanaefij however says that the voice 
of this bird consists of so loud and so strong a trill that it can 
scarcely be recognised as the song of a LeafWarbler, and its 
call note, which is a short and shrill /«/>«, closely resembles 
that of the Yellow Wagtail ” (Cf Dresser, B Eur Suppl 
p 90) 

Nest. — One found by Mr \V E Brooks m Kashmir, was 
domed, and placed on a steep bank side of a ravine full of 
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small birdi trees, at an elevation of about i r ooo feet It did 
not contain eggs 

Eg^ — Unknown 

Page2J4 Add — 

P4LLASS WILLOW WARBLER PHVLLOSCOPUS PROREGyLVS 
^fo^aaUa proregvtus, ViW Zoogr Russo \siat i p 499(1811) 
Ph^lloicoput prcrtgtdus Seebohm, Cat B Bnt ^ItJS v 
p 71 (i88r), Dresser.B Eur Suppl p 74 pL 650, fig a 
(1895), Southwell, 2 ool 1896, p 8, Gurnev, Zool p. 
J3S C'*??)- 

Adult Male — Similar to P svperalmu!, but easily dis 
tinguished by the jellow rump, in strong contrast to the 
greenish back Like P superalwsvs, a has a couple of yellow 
wing bars as well as a light yellowish sweat on the crown, 
* upper mandible dark brown, the lower one orange nearly to 
the tip legsbrown, fcctjellowish” Total leogih, 4 $ inches, 
eulmen, o 45 , wing 2 $ , tad r 65 , tarsus, o 8 

Adult r<B3i«.— Similar to the male Total length, 36 
inches , wing i 9 

Seebohm says that ihe winter plumage is scarcely distinguish 
able from the summer plumage, but the autumn li>eTy ts more 
bnlUant tlun that of spring In summer, the yellow of the 
mesial lin^ on the crown eye stripes, wing bars, and rump, 
becomes paler by abrasion, the pale tips to the quills dis 
appear, and the broad edges to the innermost secondaries 
become narrow Otherwise, he say^ the changes from spring 
plumage are very slight 
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huect” Dr Djbowski sajs lhat its note is melodious and 
powerful, and its song \aned and sweet and so loud that it 
rings through the forest, and v> astonishing as coming from so 
small a bird 

Pallas’s ^\ illow \\ arbler is chiefly an inhabitant of the pine 
woods and makes it nest on the branches of the smaller pines 
and moss-cmered cedars, near thestem In Ivashmir, Captain 
Cock found the nest placed on the outer end of the branch of 
a flr tree, from six to forty feet elevation and sometimes on a 
small 'apimg pine where the junction of the bough with the 
stem takes place. 

Kest — “The nest," sa>s Captain Cock, ‘ is partially domed, 
the outer portion consisting of moss and lichen so arranged as 
to harmonise with the bough on which it is placed and lined 
with feathers and thm birch bark strips, never with hair 

Eggs. — Described by the above named observer as being five 
m number, pure \\ hue, richly marked with dark brownish red, 
particular]} at the larger end, forming there a fine zone on most 
• of the eggs, and intermingled with these spots, and especially 
on the zone, are some spots and blotches of deep purple grey 
Axis, o 53 o 55 inch , diam , o 43-0 44 


ADDENDA TO VOL II 

Page 42 , , 

Raoge of the king eider — 

Mr A Trevor Battye has pointed out to me that by a 
lijpsus calami, I have included Spitsbergen as one of its winter 
habitats He says — * Asa fact this Duck has been many times 
recorded in the summer m Spilsbe^n while m the winter it 
obviously cannot be there nor could it be recorded if it were ’ 

Page 161, line 6 from bottom — 

With regvd to the statement of the " Son of the Marshes,” 
itat “when the joung ate alarmed they scatter out the most 
interesting point in the nesting habits of ^ /iia/uo/a is that 
the parent bird itself, if suddenly disturbed, scatters the young 
ones with Its feet no doubt for purposes of better conceal 
roent^ for the yooDg, wbfjo so scaiiered, instantly sqaai down 
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la"C 6 t — ,., L-VRUS ATRlClLtA 

IHn AMERICAN LAUGH1^C G«LI- 

"'V"‘T^r— “rrS"- 

Adult— Similar to mantle and iW 

This speMs ms fiprefl m j y,si, the "5“ ,V|,s,s 

and 1 base thought it p'^uredat I\ Mthenvie 

spaoimenissaidto have bOT piMu there is hoa™' 

disalloned by Mr Saundere sal E„„pc 

record for the species m Lrguui 




ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Acaochis exiJipeSj 297 
hotncminni, 29S 
atlamM, Colymbus iSo, 1S2, 304 
/T. lolhas cxilipfs 297 
slbipenris, Todicipw, 209 
AIc 3 , to6 
alle, 127 
atcLca, 130 
bruennichi, 120 
Er>!le, 123 
mtpeRaiSj iii 
lorda, 106 
troile. 114. 120 
alehatus, Pteroc]«s, 23$ 

Alle, 127 
alle, 127 
alle, Alea, 127 
AUe, (27 
Metgulus 137 

American Laughing Cult, 304 
Passenger Pigeon, 250 
anxstheta, Sterna, 29 
Andalucian Hemipode, 296 
anglica, Gelochelitlon, 11 
sterna il 

aoglonim, PuRinus, 163 
Anous, 37 
stolidus, 37 

antarct ca, Megalestns, 89 
aquaticus, Rallus, 216 
Arctic Tern, 21 
arclica, Alca, 130 
Fratercula, 130 
Monnon, 130 
Sterna, 21 

atcUcus Colymbiis, 1S3, 187 
^renicola, 1 uttiir, 255 
argentatus, Larus, 70 
arra, Una, I2I •“ 

atra, Fulica, 23S 
atncilla, Larus, 304 

15 


Aak, Great, lit 
Little, 127 

atinta«, Colymbus, 201 
Dytes, 201 

Podicep^, 193 20ti 204 
Podicipes, 201 
Turtur, 254 

baiUoni, Crex, 232 
Portana, 232 
Baitlon’s Crake, 232 
Black Guillemot, 123 
beaded Gull, 59 
necked Gr*be, 204 
Shearvatets, 175 
Tein, 3 

Tern, \Vhite winged, 9 
thcoated Direr, 183 
Bonaparte s Gull, 56 
bona^rlu, Garia, 5$ 
brcvipes ^slrelata, 173 
Procellaru, 173 
brevirositis, Kissa, 84 
Bridled Guillemot, 119 
bruennichi, Alea, 120 
Lomvia, izo 
Una, 120 

BruQDich's Guillemot, 120 
bufibni, Stercorarius, lOi 
Baffonsbkua, 101 
Bullfinch Greater, 29S 
bulwcri, Bulneria, 175 
Procellaiia, 173 
Thalassidroma, 175 
Bulwena, 160 175 
bulwen, 175 
colurabina, 175 
Bulwets Petrel, 175 

Caccabis bispanica, 2S1 
tufa, 280 
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erex, Rallas, 220 
cristata, Lophxlb}ia, 194, 199 
ciutatus, ColymbttS, 194 
Podiccp*, 193, 194 
Fodicipes, 194 

cryptoleucuM, Cjm'^horea, J43 
Oceanodroma, 143 
Cymocborea, ctyptoleucura, 143 
leucorrhoa, 140 

dactjlisoQans, Caturmx, sSy 
Daptioa, IS"*, 157 
capensc, 158 
C 3 i>ensis, 158 
diurica, Pcrdix, 282 
Di\ef, Ulack Ihroalc^l 1S5 
Great Isoithern, 17b 
Red throated, 187 
W Inte billed, iSa 
dorainicu*, Podicep', 193 
Podicipv, 209 
dougalli. S etna, 23 

Tafih, S56 


fluvutili», Stettia, 17 
Tachybaptes 207 
Fork tailed Culls, 41 
Petrel, 140 
Fralercula, 130 
arctica, 130 
glaeialis 133 
frootata, CaltiDula, 236 
Ftdica atra, 23S 
chloropus, 334 
fuligioosa, Sterna, 31, 33 
Pulmar, 153 
Cape, 15b 

Fulmars, iJave like, ijt 
Pied, 157 
Fnlmams, 1^2 
glaaalis, 155 
fu>cu>, Lirus, 60 

Gabianus, 4S 
pacid.us, 4S 
galcata, Gallmu'a, 236 
Ua]bi»ih, SJ4 
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Great Crested. Gtebe, 194 
r<ortbern Diver, 17S 
Shearwater, 160 
Skua, 90 

Greater Bullfinch, agS 
Grebe, Black necked, 204 
Great Crested, 194 
Pied billed, 213 
Red necked, 198 
Slavonian, 2Qt 
Grebes, Eared, 204 
Horned, 201 
Little, 207 
Thick billed, 21 j 

T,r.r,»»»d tn-* 


Call, Lesser Black backed, 66 
Little, 49 

Mediterranean Black headed, 54 
Sabine’s, 4t 
Gull billed Tern, ii 
Gulls, Forked tailed, 41 
Wedge tailed, 45 

hxsitata, CEstrelata, 172, 174 
Haliplana, 31 
hebtidicus, Podiceps, 193 
Hemipode, Andalucian, 296 
Ilcmng Gull, 70 
hirando, Sterna, 17, 21 
hi«namca. Caccabis, 281 
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Lagopus, 363 
aaerms, 371 
rowus, spi 
scoticus, 263 
lagopus, Tcltao, 271 
Land R*j], 330 
Laros, 4S 
arEcnlalus, 70 
atnalla, 304 
canus, 73 83 
catarrhacicc, 90 
ebunxuSf St 
fu-sces, 66 
hjbeibareus, 76 
ichtbya^tus, 5J 
leucopierust 79 
marmus, 63 
mtlanocephalus, 54 

miautust 49 


IjUleAuV, 127 
Cfal>«, 223 
Crebf, sop 
GuU. 49 

lifia, Columba, 247 
l^tnvu Lrucnnicbi, 120 
tiwXe, 1 14 

legged btorm PetreU I45 
Lopliilhyia, 192, 193 
enstata, > 94 , I99 
criseigem, I9S, 19S, 199 
hulbuelli, 200 
Loxia pjrrbula 298 
ludovtciinus, lodicepk, 193 
lunutata. Sterna, 31 
Lyrurus, 273 
mloVusieHtczi, 274 
letHX, 273, 274 
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mootana, Perdjx, 286 
Moor hen, 234 
MojnwsQ aicUca 130 
MotaciIU pioiegulus j02 
mutus, Lagopus, 271 
Tetran, 27 1 
nereis, Garrodia 14S 
nigra Iljdrochelidon, 3, 4 7,8,10 
Sterna 3 

nigncollis Podiceps, 193, 204 
Podicipes, 204 
ProclopMs 204 
Noddy Tern, 37 


obscuia, Pfoceliana, 16S 
obscurus, Podiceps, 193 
Puffinu* 16S 

occaoica, Procellatia, 145 
oceanicus, Oeeaaites, 145 
Oceamtes, 14$ 
oceamcus, 145 
\Mlsoni, 145 
Oeeanodrooa, 140 
eryptoleueura, 143 
leucorrhoa, 140 
cena«, Colutnba, 344 
□^IreJata, ]6o 171 
Wevipes, 173 
lixsiiala, 173, 174 
torquaia, 173 

Onenul Turtle Docs, 2^6 
orienlahs, Coliunba, 356 
Tuflur, 2,6 
Os»ifraga, 152 


Partridge, Common, 2G2 
Red legged, 280 
parva, Ccex, 224 
Porzana, 323 
Zapornu, 223 ’’24 
parvus, Rallus, 223 
Passenger Pigeons 250 
pelagica, Procellana, ij7 
ThaUssidroma, 137 
Fcla^odroma, 149 
marina 149 
Petdix, 2S2 
cinerea, 2S3 
(iaunca, 2^2 
Iiodgsonise 2S2 
montana, 2S6 
] erdix, 282 
rubra, 2S0 
rnra, 2S0 
sifanica, 382 
penhx, Pciliv, zSs 
Tetrao, 282 
Petrel, Bolvfet’k, J75 
Capped, 172 
Pork tailed, 140 
Storm, J37 

While ibroaieJ Grey, 173 
WiUoa’s, 145 

Phalaropus hypciboreus, 304 
Pbasianub, 2^ 
cokhicus, 391, 294 
torqoalus, 294 
Ileasant, Cummcn, 391 
Philadelphia, Larus, 55, 3C 
Sterna, 56 
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PUatus rapennu, III • 

Podithiia, loi 
Podiceps, 193 
anritus, 193, 201, 204 
catoiinensis, 193 
caspicus, 193 
caj-aous, 193 
cornuius, J93 201 
cnstatus, I9j 194 
dommicu^, 193 
207 

gnsdcena, 193, 198 
hebndicus, 193 
ludovicianus, 193 
minor, 193, 207 
Btgtieollis, 193, 204 
Qwcurns, 193 
rubncollis, 193, 19S 
tbom«nsis, 193 
p^ieeps, PodiI)iRbui, 213 
Podicip«t, 207 
dbipenni*, 209 
auniQs, 201 
opensif, 207 
ctistitu*, 194 
domuiteus, 209 
fi ivialil a, 207 
griseigcna, 198 
gulani, 209 
msneollu, 204 
pbdippensis, 209 
tricolor, 209 

podicipcs, Cofyinbu«, 213 
Podilymbus, 213 
Podilymbu', 193 

podiceps, 213 
podicipes, 2Z3 
Pointed failed Pigeons, 250 
pollicans, R'ssa, 84 
pomarina, Lestns, 93 
potnarinn-S, Stercoiinus, 93 
Pomatorhine Skua, 93 
pomalorbinus Stercoranu*, 93 99 
Porphyrio, 237 
cosraleus, 238 

pofphyno, r*pliyno, 237, 23S 
Porrana, 226 
baiUoni, 232 
Carolina, 230 


Poruna intermedia, 232 
manietta, 226 
pattra, 223 
porzina, 226 
pn«itlj, 234 
purtaoa, Crea:, 226 
Potzana, 226 
Rallus, 226 
\ ralen*i$, CrtN, 220 
Piiocella, 160 
TnoB, tS3 
Proccllana, 137 
brenpe*. 173 
*t>iAieeii, 175 
capessis, 15S 
glacialjf, 153 
graiis, t6o 
gnsea 169 
leachi, 140 
leueorrhoa, 140 
manna, 149 
obscora, ib6 
oceanica, 145 
pelagjca, 137 
pull nut. 163 
yelkouan, 167 
Pro t»po», 193 
Digricolbs, 204 
proreguius, Motacilla 302 
Phylloscopu*, 302 
Ptarmigan 271 
Plerocles alchatc*, 238 
exnsin®, 258 
Plerocletes, 257 
Foftio, 130 
Puflinui, i6o 
anglorum, 163 
graMS, t 6 o 
gnseus, 169 
kuhli, i5i 
major t6o 
obscums, 16S 
pufiinns, 163 167 
yeUcouanus, 167 
pnffinus, Procelhria, 1&3 
PaStnns, 163, 167 
Purple Gallinulea, 237 
pnsilla, Ctex, 223 
Poizana, 234 
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Utiaarra isi 
biutnnichi, 120 
catiformca, Ii5 

giylle, 123 
ricgria, tig • 
troile, 114 , 

Unnalor, 192 
urogallus, Telrao, 276 
Utamania tocda, to6 

viridaous, Phylloscopus, 300 
vttigam, Turtur, 254 • 

Watbler, Greentsli Willow, 300 
Pallas's Willow, 302 
Sab Alpine, 299 
Water Rail, 216 ^ 

W'edgc tailed Gulls, 45 


Whiskered Tern, 6 
White bellied Storm Petrel, 149 
billed Diver, 1S2 
throated Grey Petrel 173 
wiflged BJiciv Tern, 9 
W illow W arbler, Greenish, 300 
Pallas’s, 302 
witsoni, Oceanites, 145 
Wilsons Petrel, 145 
Wood Pigeon, 241 

Xemar 41 
sabinu, 41 

yelLouan, PDfHna«, 
yellcouaous, PufliDiis, 167 

Zaporaia, 223 
parva, 223, 224 



